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THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE PSYCHIATRIST 
(Presidential Address) 


WISH I had time this evening to express adequately my 

appreciation to you for entrusting to me your highest office 
during the past year. Also I wish that time would permit me to 
express my gratitude to each of those officers and chairmen who 
did so much to make this past year so pleasant and this con- 
vention such a success. To them I shall express my thanks 
privately because tonight I must get on with the address that 
custom requires of me before turning over this office with the 
hope that during my tenure our association has continued its 
forward progress. 

Catholic authors do not always treat psychiatrists with the 
courtesy they deserve. At times they show disdain for this new 
branch of the medical art and science. In a book or an article 
dealing with psychiatry we sometimes find the writer relapsing 
into dogmatic, dictatorial, or condescending attitudes. To illus- 
trate all of these moods let me quote from the recent Handbook 
On Mental Illness for the Catholic Layman: 


Freudian psychoanalysis is bad; Catholics cannot accept 
it. Not only is it unsound philosophically but it runs 
counter to centuries of experience and common sense... 
Any attempts—and some have been made—to reconcile the 


teachings of Freud with the teachings of the Catholic Church 
are futile.! 


Thus far the dogmatic and dictatorial attitudes I spoke of 
are obvious; here is a somewhat condescending tone: 


According to psychoanalysis, many of our actions can be 
traced to motives and instinctual drives of which we are not 
aware, that is, these motives and drives are unconscious. 
They make us do things we have no intention of doing. 
There is an element of truth in this teaching with respect to 
insignificant actions such as taking a walk, picking one’s 
teeth, scratching one’s head, changing one’s clothes, buying 
a pack of cigarettes, etc.... Yes, some acts are unconscious 
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—but not human acts.” 


1 Daniel J. Shea, A Handbook On Mental Illness for the Catholic Lay- 
man (New York: Vantage Press, 1958), pp. 101-102. 


2 Ibid., pp. 100-101. 
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It seems to me that there is a twofold error here. First, to 
adopt such air of condescension is not likely to prove the best 
way to begin a dialogue with a psychotherapist of whatever type. 
Second, one must simply disregard serious scholarly research in 
this area if one adopts a black or white, all or nothing attitude in 
classifying human acts. The psychiatrist is viewing human be- 
havior from the concrete point of view for his interest is focussed 
on a human being in his present existential situation with all the 
inherent limitations of his creatureliness. Saint Thomas himself 
spoke of seeds of virtues, rudimentary or inchoate virtues, which 
are linked to hereditary endowment and temperamental traits 
which make a man more or less likely to be, for example, mild- 
tempered or irascible. In a well-documented article on this topic, 
Father Albert Plé,? holds that the majority of men tarry at a sort 
of intermediary, confused stage of human activity in which man 
has a genuine moral life but not one that is completely detached 
from what he characterizes as pre-human or pre-moral levels. 
Father Plé holds that there is incontestable evidence that most 
men experience inferior analogues of the human act to such a 
degree that rarely does a man raise himself completely above 
this level. Even though many acts are only imperfectly human 
they remain human just the same. In fine, the moral conduct 
of the majority of men scarcely rises above the inferior analogues 
of the human act. 

Let us recall, further, that today’s society contains an abun- 
dance of what Reisman characterizes as other-directed men who 
find the motivations of their conduct in the whims and prejudices 
of the group. Almost completely products of their environment 
and of what William F. Whyte, Jr., calls the groupthink mental- 
ity such men are, for the most part, incapable of any real self- 
determination; each is a cooperative submitting member of the 
group. Ina sharply satirical banquet speech printed in Saturday 
Evening Post,* C. S. Lewis’ senior devil, Screwtape, complains of 
the amount of labor and the delicate skill that the devils require 
in order to capture these residual puddles of what were human 
souls. The difficulty, declares Screwtape, lies in their very small- 
ness and flabbiness. Here are vermin so muddled in mind, so 


3 Albert Plé, O.P., “Moral Acts And The Psuedo-Morality Of The 
Unconscious,” Cross Currents, IX (1959), pp. 31-56. 


4 December 19, 1959. 
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passively responsive to environment, that it is very hard to raise 
them to the level of clarity and deliberateness at which mortal 
sin becomes possible. In this connection T. S. Eliot’s description 
of Prufrock comes to mind; also his hollow men and decent god- 
less people. 

At this point let us recall that freudian psychoanalysis emerged 
initially as a psychotherapy, then as psychological research into 
the anamolous and pathological in human behavior. The psy- 
chiatrist is a medical specialist seeking therapeutic measures for 
curing the mentally ill. With the mentally ill, inasmuch as they 
are mentally ill, the functioning and the sovereignity of the rea- 
son and will are impaired. With these patients, even more than 
with those we speak of as ordinary or normal men, moral conduct 
will be (to put the matter at its best) for the most part at the 
level of inferior analogues of the authentic human act. 

In his Presidential Address to the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation in 1957, Dr. Francis J. Braceland® stated that it is now 
legitimate to demand of the psychiatrist an awareness of the fact 
that the problems in his purview transcend in their ultimate sig- 
nificance the field of purely empirical inquiry. In turn, I believe 
philosophers should accept as one of their temporal missions the 
active engagement in these discussions in which the psychiatrists 
of our epoch are already taking part. It is my belief that once 
philosophers make the necessary effort of moral sympathy and 
intellectual comprehension they will begin to see more profoundly 
into their own philosophy of human nature, enriching it because 
of the new data now available for philosophical critique and also 
by extending its principles to new matters as they are brought to 
their attention. 

In what follows I have drawn most heavily from the data of 
psychoanalysis because it seems to me that this methodology has 
already proven itself most fruitful for the investigation of those 
mental processes which up to the present at least have been al- 
most inaccessible to any other type of inquiry. Psychoanalysis 
as an investigative instrument in the realm of the psyche is often 
compared to microscopic investigation in the somatic realm. 
Again, psychoanalysts have been called the owls of psychology 


5 Francis J. Braceland, M.D., “ Psychiatry And The Science Of Man,” 


The American Journal Of Psychiatry, CXIV (1957-58), pp. 1-9; see espe- 
cially p. 9. 
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because it is said that they can see in the dark. Because of their 
ability to investigate things that transpire or at least originate at 
the preconscious or the unconscious levels, they have discovered 
data that have escaped the notice of other psychiatrists and sci- 
entific psychologists. 

At the outset let us admit frankly that not all psychiatrists 
have the high regard for philosophy that Dr. Braceland holds. 


The following passage from Freud is both significant and un- 
equivocal: 


I must confess that I am not at all partial to the fabrica- 
tion of Weltanschauungen. Such activities may be left to 
the philosophers, who avowedly find it impossible to make 
their journey through life without a Baedeker of that kind 
to give them information on every subject. Let us humbly 
accept the contempt with which they look down on us from 
the vantage-ground of their superior needs. But since we 
cannot forgo our narcissistic pride either, we will draw com- 
fort from the reflection that such ‘ Handbooks to Life’ soon 
grow out of date and that it is precisely our short-sighted, 
narrow and finicky work which obliges them to appear in 
new editions, and that even the most up-to-date of them are 
nothing but attempts to find a substitute for the ancient, 
useful and all-sufficient Church Catechism. We know well 
enough how little light science has so far been able to throw 
on the problems that surround us. But however much ado 
the philosophers make, they cannot alter the situation. Only 
patient, persevering research, in which everything is subor- 
dinated to the one requirement of certainty, can gradually 
bring about a change. The benighted traveller may sing 
aloud in the dark to deny his own fears; but, for all that, he 
will not see an inch further beyond his nose.® 


What I propose to attempt now is first to delineate the psy- 
chiatrist’s realm and technique of knowing from a philosophical 
or epistemological point of view. This involves a somewhat 
chilly excursion into the realm of the metaphysics of knowledge, 
the philosopher’s special preserve. Then I propose in a very 
tentative way to attempt a rapprochement between the philos- 
ophy of critical realism and psychiatry in the case of two exam- 
ples involving what we might call common subject matter. The 
first example has reference to what the philosopher calls the 
creature’s tendency to nothingness and to what the psychoana- 


6 Sigmund Freud, Inhibitions, Symptoms And Anziety, in “ The Standard 
Edition,” Volume XX (London: The Hogarth Press, 1959), p. 96. 
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lyst calls the death instinct. The second example pertains to 
hylomorphism or psychosomatics. In dealing with both of these 
I shall try to bring out how a dialogue can be mutually helpful. 
In the case of the first example, I shall be primarily interested in 
how philosophy can assist the psychiatrist. In the second exam- 
ple my main concern will be to show how psychiatric data can be 
of help to the philosopher. 

I do not mean to suggest that any philosophical notion as such 
may enter into the realm of psychiatric explanation or thera- 
peutic technique. We have the warning of Dr. Braceland: 
“Philosophy can claim no jurisdiction in matters pertaining to 
psychiatry and medicine proper ”’.? We have also the encourage- 
ment of Pope Pius XII, however, who, in stressing the need of 
philosophy to synthesize the findings of all the sciences, suggested 
that we make use of a philosophy of critical realism. The philos- 
opher can take psychiatric propositions or facts—a fact being a 
well-established (i.e. verified or tested) existential statement— 
and view them in the light of previously established philosophical 
facts. Then just as the agent intellect illumines the phantasms 
and actuates the potential intelligibility which is contained in 
them, so the philosophical habitus reveals in psychiatric facts a 
significance which was merely potential and which transcends the 
plane of that science. That is to say, once they are re-inter- 
preted and restated in the light of philosophy, they have philo- 
sophical meaning and are pregnant with philosophical conclusions. 

In the first place, since it is one of its branches, we may apply — 
to psychiatry this well-known text of Saint Thomas on the in- 
trinsically practical character of medicine: 


When medicine is divided into theoretical and practical, 
the division is not established on the basis of the end. For 
on that basis the whole of medicine is practical since it is 
directed to operation. But the above division is determined 
according as those things which are dealt with in medicine 
are closely or remotely related to operation. For that part 
of medicine which teaches methods of healing is called practi- 
cal... while that part which teaches the principles by which 
a man is directed in practice, although not proximately, is 
called theoretical.® 


7 Op. cit., p. 9. 


8 Acta Apostolicae Sedis 1955, p. 401. My own position owes so much to 


the “critical realism” of Jacques Maritain that I have not indicated 
specific references to individual works. 


® Expositio super librum Boethii De Trinitate q. 5, a. 1, ad 4. 
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Thus psychiatry, like medicine in general, is not a speculative 
discipline but a practical or operative one which proceeds com- 
positely (modo compositivo). True, a greater or less amount of 
speculative science (anatomy and scientific psychology, for ex- 
ample) is involved in the psychiatrist’s art as a necessary pre- 
supposition and as applied in and by it. For all that, however, 
psychiatry is neither an applied science of anatomy nor of psy- 
chology. Psychiatry does not pertain to the realm of speculative 
science, but to the realm of the practical or operative disciplines. 
When we come to the actual practice of psychotherapy and es- 
pecially in the case of freudian psychoanalysis, moreover, we find 
that this art is concerned with knowledge of the singular; indi- 
vidual present, individual past, and special interpersonal rela- 
tionships. This removes it from the plane of even the practical 
science proper to medicine and psychiatry. This knowledge 
whose end is to direct action immediately is no longer science for 
it now deals with contingent acts in all their concreteness and 
individuality. At this point the psychotherapist will have re- 
course, above all, to his own rules of thumb, to his own knowl- 
edge by affective connaturality, or to what those influenced by 
Bergson call empathy. 

The practical science of psychiatry and the practical art of 
psychotherapy are not two distinct intellectual habitus but rather 
two formal aspects of one and the same habitus. For this reason 
a noted theoretician like Rapaport, for example, will always in- 
sist on treating a few patients. It was Saint Thomas who re- 
marked that “ illnesses fall under the practical knowledge of the 
physician, inasmuch as he cures them by his art”.!° The theo- 
retical component, if I may so characterize it, and the practical 
component of one and the same psychiatric art stem from the 
same specific habitus. Today’s theoretician aims at linking psy- 
choanalytic theory closer to empirical findings in order to facili- 
tate verification of psychoanalytic propositions. Most of the 
data on which these propositions are based arise within clinical 
observations and the psychoanalyst as therapist ultimately seeks 
application in clinical practice where the end is the cure of a pa- 
tient. At this level of human knowledge there are no metaphysi- 
cal certitudes possible. Saint Thomas is clear on this point: 


10 Summa Theologiae I, q. 14, a. 16, c. 
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... the more any science approaches singular things as do 
the operative sciences like medicine .. . the less capable are 
they of possessing certitude because of the multitude of fac- 
tors which must be considered in sciences of this sort, the 
omission of any one of which may lead to error, and, also, 
because of the variability of the factors." 


According to the philosophy of critical realism, metaphysical 
wisdom exercises an architectonic power of unification over the 
whole fabric of the mind. This power is one of order and organi- 
zation; sapientis est ordinare et judicare. Through its reflexive 
or critical function metaphysics possesses the capacity to encom- 
pass itself and all the other levels of knowledge, including psy- 
chiatry. In other words, metaphysics elucidates and defends the 
principles of psychiatry and of all other spheres of knowledge, 
making them aware of their own truth and competence as well as 
of their own frontiers. In addition to this, however, metaphysics 
and the philosophy of human nature can bring further enlight- 
ment to psychiatry. This will be apparent in the first of the two 
examples we will now consider. 

Before entering the area to be covered in this last section of 
my paper let us set clearly before our minds as a sort of beacon 
the following. The object of psychiatric knowledge is, as we 
have seen, the cure or prevention of mental illness, an intrin- 
sically practical end. On the other hand, in the case of meta- 
physies or the philosophy of human nature the knowledge itself is 
the goal. If this distinction is not kept in view, confusion could 
result in the area of semantics or the mind’s power to vary the 
meaning of its signs to suit its own ends. Every science must 
have its own technical terminology which is indispensable if it 
is to conduct its enquiries with precision. Because it considers 
the pure object of the intellect, the language of philosophy is an 
essentially ontological language. Psychiatric language, on the 
other hand, is practical language because it considers things in 
relation to, and even as steeped in, human subjectivity. If it 
is to be accurate, then, it must of necessity be psychological and 
affective. For this reason, the psychiatrist’s language is neither 
that of the ordinary man nor that of the philosopher. When 
the psychoanalyst speaks of abreaction or of catheris we are at 
once aware that he is using the technical language of his art. 


11 Expositio super librum Boethii De Trinitate q. 6, a. 1, ad secundam 
quaestionem, c. 
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When he uses the word transference, however, he is using a com- 
mon word while giving it a highly specialized and technical im- 
port. Another example is our common word instinct, which in 
freudian writings is charged with positive connotations it does 
not have in other contexts. To avoid confusion, it has been 
recommended by some freudian authors that we think instinctual 
drive rather than instinct in its customary sense, whenever we 
meet this term in psychoanalytic literature. 

Let us now consider three very short passages from Saint 
Thomas in order to elucidate how metaphysics can be of positive 
help to the psychoanalyst. 


1. Everything which through itself (per se) cannot be con- 
served in the act of existing needs something else by which it 
is ruled and conserved. But created things cannot be kept 
in existence through themselves, for, as Damascene says, 
what is made from nothing tends, of itself, to return to noth- 
ing.!* 

2... . God cannot be the cause of the tendency to non- 
existence (non esse); but the creature has this tendency of 
itself, inasmuch as it is produced from nothing.'® 


3. Properly speaking, to tend to nothingness is not a move- 
ment of nature, which always has a tendency to the good; 
but it is a defect of nature.™ 


This tendency to nothingness found in all creatures, and pre- 
cisely because they are creatures, is a well-known philosophical 
fact. Current metaphysical discussions are replete with such 
expressions as ‘all that issues from nothingness tends of itself 
to return to nothingness ’, or ‘ the existential condition of a crea- 
ture as such, that is, as coming from nothingness ’, or ‘ the death 
and nothingness to which created existence is liable’, or ‘ our 
threatened existence’... or even ‘our existence spoiled with 
nothingness’ and so on. Now, as we have seen, a philosophical 
fact is essentially different from a psychoanalytic fact; each 
belongs to a different domain of human knowledge. When philo- 
sophy and psychiatry deal with the same subject matter, how- 
ever, they should be able to enlighten each other, each one in 
its own way but as complementary types of knowledge. Dr. 


12 Quaestiones disputatae: De veritate q. 5, a. 2, sed contra 5. 
13 Summa Theologiae I, q. 104, a. 3, ad 1. 
14 Quaestiones disputatae: De potentia Dei q. 5, a. 1, ad 16. 
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Rudolf Allers has referred to the nature of neurosis as founded 
ultimately on a metapliysical or existential problem. “ This 
problem”, wrote Dr. Allers, “ arises from the awareness—one 
may call it, if one so wishes, an unconscious one—of man’s es- 
sential finiteness and the unwillingness on the part of the in- 
dividual person to accept the human condition”.'5 Whether 
one agrees with this statement or not he would have to admit 
that as both psychiatrist and philosopher Dr. Allers is uniquely 
qualified to speak in this way and that this statement throws 
new light on the problem of neurosis. It seems to me, that, 
similarly, a discussion between a freudian and a thomist on the 
so-called death-instinct could help both parties, but especially the 
psychoanalyst. Freud’s own metaphysics—a metaphysics that 
was, for the most part, unaware of itselfi—was a radical em- 
piricism, a type of biological naturalism. In seeking elucidation 
of his assumption of a death instinct it was normal for Freud to 


turn to the area of the biological. Hartmann, Kris, and Loewen- 
stein wrote: 


We feel that at least a part of the considerations, on 
which Freud bases his speculation in his monograph “ Be- 
yond The Pleasure Principle” refer to questions to be dis- 
cussed and probably to be decided within biology proper, 
possibly with the help of experimental biologists.'® 

It is for this very reason that they and others of the psychoan- 
alytic school turn away from a frontal attack upon the problems 
raised by Freud’s assumption of the two instinctive tendencies, 
namely, life and death instincts. Freud, himself, was well aware 
that his own speculations on this subject were far from adequate. 
He realized that he had moved into the biological realm. He 
also came to realize that, as he puts it, “ We have unwittingly 
steered our course into the harbour of Schopenhauer’s philos- 
ophy ”.7 

It seems to me that a careful re-examination of the data by 


15 Rudolf Allers, M.D., Existentialism And Psychiatry (Springfield, Il- 
linois: Charles C. Thomas, 1961), p. 77. 


16 Heinz Hartmann, M.D., Ernst Kris, and Rudolph M. Loewenstein, 
M.D., “ Notes On The Theory Of Aggression,” The Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child III/IV (1949), pp. 9-36; see pp. 10-11. 


17Sigmund Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, in “The Standard 
Edition,” Volume XVIII (London: The Hogarth Press, 1955), pp. 50-51. 
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freudian psychoanalysts and thomist philosophers, each willing 
to appreciate one another’s viewpoint might lead the psychia- 
trist to look at the clinical data concerning death-impulse with- 
out any a priori presupposition that this has to be goal-directed 
or goal-oriented but possibly a mere condition of the creature as 
such. This might help the psychiatrist to better understand that 
condition of man with which he is empirically acquainted. It is 
not simply a matter of sparing him naive or erroneous philo- 
sophical extrapolations but rather of helping him in the very 
understanding of his own discoveries. Then, after philosophical 
critique of the accumulated empirical facts, perhaps the philos- 
opher will gain a deeper insight into the ontological or exis- 
tential status of man in his creaturehood. 

Let me finally suggest another example that should be of 
mutual interest. Since the days of Aristotle, philosophers have 
discussed hylomorphism in general and the mind-body relation- 
ship in particular. Yet, speaking very generally, classical and 
mediaeval thinkers do not seem to have paid much attention to 
what we would today call the genetic, historical, or develop- 
mental aspects of this relationship. Prior to Freud no one seems 
to have been concerned with the psychological importance for 
adulthood of the years of childhood. In this area we must all 
admit the great contribution of psychoanalysis. Again, analytic 
psychologists have investigated in detail the development of 
human thinking from its early prelogical to its mature rational 
manifestations. Their observations are being supplemented by 
the specific and refined descriptions and interpretations furnished 
by the genetic psychologists, notably Piaget. As a result of this 
wealth of empirically-grounded data relative to psychogenesis 
or psychosomatics, psychiatrists and philosophers—each in his 
own way to be sure—should be able to see more deeply into the 
human being in his existential condition. Consider the following 
set of psychiatric propositions: 





... One may, for instance, arrive at a somewhat different 
conception of the relation between bodily constitution and 
mental make-up when consideration is given to the fact that 
the former determines the latter, not only as a physical 
cause but also as a content of experience. The manner in 
which a man is aware of himself, of his capacities, all that 





be 
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which may be summarized as “ vital consciousness,” colors 
in a definite manner, a person’s whole life and existence. 
A boy, whose lack of coordination, bodily weakness, or some 
other handicap, prevents him from participating in athletic 
activities, feels inferior; not only because of his failures and 
the attitude of his more proficient comrades, but also by 
virtue of a deep rooted insecurity, an all pervading though 
not clearly conscious sentiment of his being less well 
equipped than others. It is not necessary to explain that 
similar conditions prevail in many aspects of human ex- 
istence.'8 
It is to be granted that psychiatric propositions or facts as 
such are adapted to the science and art of the psychiatrist, not to 
philosophy. Having been formulated in the light of psychiatry, 
they are pregnant with psychiatric, not with ontological, con- 
clusions. Philosophical conclusions can be drawn only from 
premises or facts that possess philosophical significance. As we 
have seen, however, the philosopher can submit psychiatric state- 
ments to his own specific mode of critique and relate them to 
previously acquired philosophical knowledge. According to Dr. 
Braceland, the psychiatrist of today is seeking help from philos- 
ophy.!® Does not psychiatry in its turn furnish the philosopher 
with a wealth of scientific observations and facts of which he can 
make use as confirmatory evidence in which he can see his own 
principles embodied, as it were, and by means of which philo- 
sophical truths as yet unknown may be discovered? After the 
philosopher has submitted the data to the objective light of 
philosophy he can draw from them intelligible content that can 
be handled within philosophy, treating them philosophically and 
giving them an ontological, rather than an empiriological, type 
of explanation. Surely it is not too much to ask philosophers and 
psychiatrists to approach problems involving the same material 
set of reality or the same subject matter (seen from formally 
distinct points of view) in a spirit of mutual respect, understand- 
ing and cooperation? Can we not conclude that this comple- 
mentary approach will indubitably prove fruitful? 


WituiAm M. WALTON 
Saint Joseph College 


West Hartford, Connecticut 





18 Rudolf Allers, Op. cit., p. 91. 
19 Op. cit., p. 9. 
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JAMES A. McWILLIAMS: A CITATION 


N OFFERING testimonial this evening to our beloved Father 
MeWilliams, we are also standing witness to our own successes 
and our own challenges. When the American Catholie Philo- 
sophical Association was founded in 1926, there began the fre- 
quent concurrence of great names and the gradual emergence of 
new figures. We see the beginnings of a steady progress through- 
out thirty five years in which our Association has grown from 
five hundred to eleven hundred members, has broadened its in- 
terests, enlarged its scope, and increased its depth. Through 
these years we have seen new members become established 
figures, and we have seen young students grow into mature philos- 
ophers, significant writers, and challenging teachers. Our meet- 
ings have been marked by appreciation of established truth and 
eagerness for the assimilation of new data. What might have 
been division has proven to be fruitful dialectic. What might 
have been shunned as innovation has been welcomed as challenge. 
This has been the course of our Association over the years be- 
cause we have followed the vision of our founders and the course 
set by our pioneers. 

Our Medalist of this evening exemplifies both our history and 
our destiny. Father McWilliams is one of our founders. He 
has been one of our outstanding pioneers. With his firm convic- 
tion of eternal truth, the past has continuously welcomed the 
future because the guiding vision of his intellectual history has 
been that Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. Albert, 
St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas—all these—are eternal figures in 
the veracity of their glimpses of the eternal truth. Because of 
this vision, Father McWilliams has also appreciated those others 
who too have seen some glimpse of the eternal truth: Newton, 
Einstein, Russell, Whitehead, Teilhard. In this, he has been the 
faithful son of St. Ignatius and has followed in the footsteps of 
St. Robert Bellarmine, St. Peter Canisius, Claudius Aquaviva, 
and James Laynez. 

What are we to say of Father McWilliams’ achievements? 
Not only has he been a founder of our own Association and its 
President in 1931, but he had also attained international prestige 
that preceded the foundation of our Association. One of Father 
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MeWilliams’ dearest memories is the personal accolade awarded 
him by Pope Pius XI, of happy memory, for his contribution to 
the First International Thomistic Congress. 

Both at home and abroad he has been our first outstanding 
American cosmologist, at a time when cosmology was a neglected 
study in scholastic philosophy. In his first speaking appearance 
before our Association in 1927, he did not speak of past glories 
of scholastic philosophy. Rather, in a warm and appreciative 
critique, he issued a hearty welcome to the new and great philos- 
opher of the twentieth century, Alfred North Whitehead. Eight 
years later he again attracted worldwide attention at another 
International Thomistic Congress by taking up the cause of the 
newly canonized and almost unknown Doctor of the Church, St. 
Albert the Great, clearing him of the charge of holding plural 
substantial forms in the one individual. These are significant 
indications of a wisdom not attached to but appreciative of the 
past; a mind ever welcoming the wise contributions of the future. 

This life, exceedingly rich not only in his five books, his hun- 
dred articles in American, European, and Asian publications, 
his guidance of The Modern Schoolman, and his foundation of 
the statewide St. Louis Philosophical Association, has expanded 
in another and perhaps more influential direction. Every teacher 
feels a thrill to see a student’s first grasp of philosophical wis- 
dom, and he rejoices to see disciples carry on the work he him- 
self has begun. This special consolation has been Father Mc- 
Williams’ over his forty five years of teaching. He has been 
cited as one of the ten philosophers of all times best remembered 
by seminarians. To influence minds towards truth is a privilege 
insuring the wisdom of the future. To direct persons towards 
Eternal Truth is a driving apostolate directing our wayward 
human destinies towards the Being Who calls Himself “ He 
Who is.” 

It is our privilege to draw examples from our Medalist, that 
we as individuals in association may draw fully upon the wis- 
dom of the past in confident expectation of the provocation of the 
future in ever closer appreciation of ultimate causes, the true task 
of the true philosopher. With great joy in the presence of true 
achievement, we offer to Father McWilliams our sincerest con- 
gratulations and our most heartfelt prayers. 


Leo A. FoLey 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF KNOWLEDGE 


(Cardinal Spellman 





Aquinas Medalist’s Address) 


OR one who has watched this Association grow from its mod- 

est beginnings to its present grandeur, it is a great pleasure 
and honor to address you on this occasion. And tempting though 
it be to indulge in reminiscences, it were perhaps better to turn 
our eyes to the present and its augury of the future. As eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, so intellectual alertness is the 
secret of scholarship. The climate of world opinion is continu- 
ally changing. We should therefore not lapse into smug con- 
tentment with our attainments, but stay alive to the current 
scene. And I think you will all agree that today there is a 
persistent call for new thinking especially on the subjects of 
substance and the Divine Being. 

Few of you remember the era before the atomic age. At that 
time many savants took their stand on the supposedly inde- 
structible chemical atom as the key to all that happened in the 
universe. Atoms were the only substance they admitted and the 
ultimate of all existence. Then what consternation swept the 
world when the atom began to crumble and fall to pieces! The 
old revered concept was shattered like the atom itself, which 
now is known to explode into numerous particles, some of which 
vanish into radiant energy. Philosophers, too, were forced to 
ask themselves what has happened to our concept of substance? 
Can energy be substance? and may it, too, be atomic, as the 
quantum theory suggests? 

Shocks like this seem necessary to wake us up to new orienta- 
tions in our inquiries. We should not, though, like some moderns, 
be frightened into a blanket renunciation of all concepts. Nei- 
ther should we, like others, employ concepts as the prime source 
from which to deduce the last word about the universe. Con- 
cepts, obtained by abstraction, should function as predicates, 
not as real subjects. We should, besides, recognize the role 
played by induction in the formation of the compound concepts 
which we call definitions, and be ready to try them out in the 
maelstrom of a turbulent world. We must allow our definitions 
to be enriched by newly discovered implications. Concepts are 
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necessary for the organization and communication of our know]l- 
edge, but they tempt us to tell reality what it is, instead of 
letting reality tell us. 

It is important to remember that every knowing faculty is 
primarily passive. Its first role is to respond to the impact of 
existing objects, to be informed by them. Objects, on their part, 
are not passive to, nor changed by, our knowledge. They exist 
in an independent realm of their own, entirely unaffected by 
our knowledge of them, yet determining any knowledge we may 
acquire. The mind does indeed react, but its reaction is aware- 
ness of the object, not a molding of it. The very principle of 
noncontradiction is not a subjective decree; it is imposed on us 
by objective reality. The fact that objective reality rejects con- 
tradictions makes the mind reject them, too. Existing things 
also originate and control whatever possibles we are able to think 
up. For possibles are as much the creatures of thinking as 
thinking is the creature of priorly existing objects. This con- 
viction permeates the writings of Aquinas, who constantly recog- 
nizes the priority of esse over both thinking and willing. That 
is what made him a new voice in the annals of philosophy. 

It is this supremacy of the existing object that the concept is 
prone to usurp. We tend to reify our universals as something 
more real than the individuals from which we formed them. 
The fact, for instance, that the mind can form a single concept 
of the human species led to the ancient assertion that there is 
only one soul in all mankind, and to the modern illusion that the 
omnipotent state is a being distinct from the individuals who 
compose it. In order to avoid such epistemological sins we must 
distinguish conceptual from judgmental knowledge. 

Knowledge, in the strong expression of St. Thomas, is a po- 
tency: “Scientia ipsa est quaedam potentia.” (In Meta., ix, 6, 
n. 1882.) And he means passive potency. Knowing is a response 
to existing agents, and when the intellect reacts, it forms not 
concepts alone, but especially judgments. Thus when I observe 
a continuously changing thing (say, myself) I am forced, inde- 
pendently of any concept, to judge that there is an underlying 
subject undergoing the change. Likewise, I am by the principle 
of noncontradiction compelled to judge that everything is either 
in a subject, or not, either accident or substance; that substances 
are intrinsically dynamic; that they alone are the efficient causes 
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of all changes; that they and their accidents are unaffected by 
any knowledge of them; that they exist in a separate realm and 
are “ not identical with any knowledge whatever.” (W. R. Den- 
nes, The Problem of Substance, p. 127.) All this is judgment. 
Also by judgment I know that only individuals can exist and act, 
and that it is only when I group them into classes that the con- 
cept comes into play. Surely, then, reality must by judgment be 
so well established in its own right that no mere concept could 
ever take over. One would think so. 

Nevertheless, though simple concepts and definitions are neces- 
sary for discourse, the tendency to regard them as the acme of 
intelligence is the occupational disease of all intellectuals. Thus 
the materialist who doggedly conceives all reality as measurable 
extension, and causality as a mere succession of phenomena has 
contracted an almost incurable malady. But even less well-off 
is the convinced conceptualist who accepts abstract universals as 
the sources from which all else ean be deduced, and who revels 
in a forbidding array of abstract nouns that awe both himself 
and his hearers. Let us admit that we are all in some danger of 
thus locking ourselves up like the Lady of Shalott in her tower, 
and of weaving patterns of what we fancy the outside world is 
like, yet disdain to take a frank look at it. 

The safeguard against this malady is induction. Induction, 
whether intellective or rational, lays hold on the existing un- 
abstracted individuals from which our universals are formed. 
(Cf. Gilson, Elements of Christian Philosophy, p. 229.) Induc- 
tion is our bridge to reality, but it is not a drawbridge to be 
pulled up once we are stocked with concepts. And far from being 
a movement from concept to concept, as analytic reasoning is, 
induction is a judgmental movement from given existents to other 
existents. Induction enables us to translate cause into causing, 
and act into acting. And if we are to define things instead of 
concepts, how can we do so without existential judgments to sup- 
ply the subjects of our definitions? Otherwise, as has been said, 
“we are confronted with a host of predicates hailing on nothing- 
ness as a subject.” (Ives Simon, Thomist, v. p. 94.) But my 
main point here is that under the sway of indoctrination, preju- 
dice or passion, the tendency of letting concepts instead of judg- 
ments report reality is the root source of philosophical error. 
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Il 


Now let us go deeper. 

It is not enough to vindicate the supremacy of the existing 
object as object. Still more emphatically must we insist that the 
very reasoning process itself, the deductive necessity that drives 
the mind from antecedent to consequent, is imposed on the mind 
from without. Let us not rest on the assumption that logical 
necessity is simply an inner compulsion, or an orectic tendency, 
a nisus within the mind itself. No mind is a law unto itself; 
mind is subject to law. Hence the ineluctable compulsion of 
reasoning is from without. Necessary truths are not simply 
mental products. For not only the undeniable axioms, but 
logical necessity itself stems from extramental reality. Reason- 
ing is not the performance of an automaton. Genuine reasoning 
is what objective reality makes the intellect do. When I say that 
two things each equal to the same third must be equal to one 
another, may I not ask why? Is it because I think so? Or 
because it is so? 

Here we are face to face with existential truth. Certainly it 
is this objective existent fact that Augustine meant when he 
spoke of “ eternal verities,” the external, immutable demands of 
consistency that alone make reasoning possible and valid. 
Reasoning, he knew, is not dominating but dominated. “ The 
only thing you can find above reason,” he said, “ is something 
eternal and immutable.” (De Libr. Arb., II, c. 6, 14.) Here 
we have the very origin of reasoning itself. No wonder, then, 
that words falter in our efforts to make the fact explicit, since 
it is implicit in all our thinking. So deeply was Aquinas, too, 
aware of this that he boldly asserts that by way of the necessary 
principles of existents, “all knowers implicitly know God in 
everything they know.” (De Ver., Q. XXII, a. 2, ad 1.) What, 
then, are we to say about the Rationalists who use reasoning in 
attempting to disprove the One without whose existence there 
never could be any reasoning? We can only repeat, with a 
modern author, that “ they lean on God in the very act of deny- 
ing Him.” (de Lubac, Discovery of God, p. 40.) 

I am not, of course, saying that we are directly aware of God 
or of His nature. Nor am I saying that our knowledge faculties 
are passive only. No, they are active powers, but before they 
act they are passive to some existing agent. What their own 
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activity produces is awareness, namely, experience of their object. 
Also, when I say that awareness of existential first principles is 
an experiencing of absolute being, I am not resorting to the 
modern functional notion of God. (Cf. Collins, God in Modern 
Philosophy.) We do not presuppose God. We have actually to 
experience the necessity of what is called logical sequence before 
we can reflect on what it implies. It is only when we realize 
that our very knowledge processes are a performance in response 
to existing objects, it is only then that we learn the command- 
ing function of the object in the very logical process itself. And 
since the immediate objects themselves are contingent, some 
immutable existent must be the ultimate reason for the neces- 
sity. 

If this can be called a way to absolute being, it must be a way 
common to all other ways. But by none of the ways do we 
immediately experience God. In our whole range of knowledge 
we directly experience only what are in fact effects. And it is 
only through these effects that we indirectly, through existential 
judgment, arrive at the existence of efficient causes. And it is 
only after we learn the existence of efficient causes that we can 
afterwards from the kinds of effects learn the nature of the 
causes. Hence if we recognize this knowledge as judgmental, 
not conceptual, we cannot be accused in the case of the First 
Cause or any other cause, of presupposing what we set out to 
prove. There are, in short, as St. Thomas reminds us, two ways 
of intellectual knowing. The first is to know that something 
exists; the second to know what kind of thing it is. (De Trin., 
VI, a. 3.) The former is by judgment, the latter by concept. 

Since no conceptual universals but only individuals actually 
exist, it is important to remember that metaphysics, the science 
of actual existents, is primarily judgmental. Again, all our 
knowledge needs efficient causes to produce it. The tabula rasa 
within us is a pure passive potency waiting to be actuated by 
some agent. And only existing individuals can be agents. The 
mind must be malleable, conformable; it can be made to con- 
form to the object; not the object to the mind. Hence it is some- 
thing of a misnomer to call the object “ knowable.” That is a 
case of reversed relationship, or extrinsic denomination. The 
object is not able to conform to the knowing faculty. The 
“able” belongs to the faculty, not to the object. Here we have 
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an example of a concept, enshrined in a word, luring us into the 
rank conceptualism of the mind molding the object to its own 
form. It is against such hazards that existential judgments need 
to be employed. 

Let us not, then, be fascinated by the abstractions we fashion, 
nor by the world of possibles our minds build up. Let us, in- 
stead, constantly recall that all these creations are processed out 
of the information the lowly individuals have furnished. Our 
lofty thoughts must not repudiate their humble origins nor im- 
pose themselves on reality. If any change is to be wrought in 
the objects, that is the work of the will and the operative powers, 
not of knowledge. And let the other branches of philosophy 
start with some limited phase or aspect of substance: First 
Philosophy must stem from first substances, the individual un- 
abstracted existents about us. By inspection, by induction we 
must constantly re-introduce ourselves to the ens qua ens, the 
existent just as it is in itself, in all the richness of its reality, 
unimpoverished by our later conceptual representations. We 
must often put aside the abstractions and other tools of com- 
munication and let the existents speak for themselves. They 
have much to tell us. 

The philosophical approach I have been emphasizing is of- 
fered especially as a directive for meeting the contemporary 
vacillation about substance and the Divine Being. With nuclear 
physics in such a ferment philosophers are nonplussed about 
material substance and are tempted to treat only the laws of 
activity. But they should reflect that substances are known by 
activity. Substances are the real agents. Accidents are not. 
Since not all causes can be instrumental, there must be principal 
causes, and they are substances. 

Likewise on the human level, with half the world professedly 
atheist, we are all puzzled that such a state of mind can exist 
at all, much less persist. Nevertheless if, regardless of kind, we 
speak only of existence, “ quoquo modo,” as St. Thomas says 
(ibid.), then every one admits there must always have been 
something or other in existence. There never could have been 
absolute nothingness. Always, changing or not, something had 
to exist. In other words, without agreeing on the kind, men have 
always held that there is a God in some sense. About that fact 
they have not differed. It is the primordial cry of the race, 
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echoed by Aquinas, “ Aut nihil aut Deus” (S.T., I, 2, a. 3), 
“ Either nothing or God.” It is about the kinds, about the con- 
cepts of God, that men have differed. Some say matter; some, 
mind; others, activity. There are a hundred variations of these 
kinds in the philosophical showcases of the day. In the last 
analysis, though, there are but two kinds: either the perpetual 
existent is the world of which I am a part; or it is not. If the 
first, I am a part of God; if the second, God is some one else. 
The question becomes that personal. 

To settle the issue we need only make explicit the evidence 
that is implicit in our intellectual processes. One way, as you 
know, is to turn to the individual things of our immediate ex- 
perience, and without any preformed concepts, proceed by a 
series of existential judgments to a point where it becomes evi- 
dent that there must exist a being not identical with this world 
or with myself. For this we need only realize that all our im- 
mediate experience is of things, which, because they are being 
changed or capable of being changed, are in fact effects. It is a 
stunning fact that all the objects of our immediate experience 
are simply effects. We learn their causes by judgment. Then 
we discover that their causes are also effects. But not absolutely 
all existing beings can be effects—effects without a cause. There 
must be some Cause not an effect. After establishing the fact of 
that Existence, you may form any concepts or quasi concepts 
you can about the nature of the Being that all men inevitably 
know. 


J. A. McWiutaMs, 8.J. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC 
THEORY PRELIMINARY TO A 
PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


T IS with a mixture of humility, honor, eagerness, and anxiety 

that I undertake the task of proffering to professional philos- 
ophers some considerations of psychoanalysis which I presume 
to be relevant to a philosophical inquiry. 

My great wish is to evoke an honest and appropriate recog- 
nition of the scope, richness, stability and yet developing nature 
of psychoanalytic theory, and in the end to stimulate continuing 
efforts to bring us together in fruitful discussion. In pursuing 
this wish, I accept the risk of becoming a special pleader. There 
is no doubt in my mind that not only has there been a good deal 
of sometimes feckless, sometimes superheated commentary on 
psychoanalytic theory and all too often about psychoanalysis— 
misidentified; but also, I have little doubt that this will continue 
into the foreseeable future. Part of what I have to say is an at- 
tempt to address some of the factors influencing this condition, 
and I assemble those loosely under the heading of “‘ general con- 
siderations ”; then, under the heading of “ specific considerations,” 
I mean to address more directly the necessity for an appreciation 
of the evolving nature of psychoanalysis, and to do this by re- 
viewing the images of man reflected in different historical phases 
in the development of psychoanalysis. In both, my course is held 
to that of identifying the psychoanalytic position without, or 
with a minimum of, commentary on it. 

To help me organize my remarks, and to sound a refrain by 
whose repetition there may be provided a sense of familiarity for 
the listener, I have selected what I hope to be a particularly 
pregnant quotation from a 1915 paper of Sigmund Freud’s en- 
titled: Instincts and Their Vicissitudes. 


We may split up the life of each instinct into a series of 
‘ thrusts,’ distinct from one another in the time of their occur- 
rence but each homogeneous within its own period, whose 
relation to one another is comparable to that of successive 
eruptions of lava. We can then perhaps picture to ourselves 
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that the earliest and most primitive instinct-eruption per- 
sists in an unchanged form and undergoes no development 
at all. The next ‘thrust’ would then from the outset have 
undergone a change of form, being turned, for instance, from 
active to passive, and it would then, with this new character- 
istic, be superimposed upon the earlier layer, and so on.! 
Here, Freud was trying specially to convey a point about his 
conception of “instincts” or inborn “drives.” Slightly over- 
simplified, the idea is that “old” forces and processes not only 
form the base for and give rise to “ new ” ones; but the “ old,” at 
at least in part, remains a vital companion of the new. General- 
izing from this, the quotation’s principal service to me is as a 
model around which to construct certain ideas pertaining to the 
development of psychoanalytic theory. But first, I will use it as 
a source of and stimulus for several loosely interwoven exposi- 
tions of a general nature. 


II. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Under this heading, the main problem I have in mind is the 
elusiveness of psychoanalytic theory as an object of dialectic. I 
hope to convey that this elusiveness is recognized by its adher- 
ents, and I shall try to indicate what the results of this aware- 
ness have been. My plan is to sketch out the several areas of 
possible attention, going from the less to the more systematized. 
As with all such processes of constriction, one risks discarding 
the useful; what is more, in this instance, the sparkle and vitality 
of clinical psychoanalysis will certainly be dimmed. I shall pro- 
ceed from psychiatry—to theory—to psychoanalytic theory—to 
freudian theory—to the general theory of freudian psychoanalysis. 


A. Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis As Theory 


I make now my first allusion to the quotation from Freud: it 
clearly is an abstract proposition with no immediate meaning for 
the work of Psychiatry which is the diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention of mental illness. Through this anchor-reference, I in- 
dicate that my field of attention is not Psychiatry. In the first 


18. Freud, Instincts and Their Vicissitudes (1915), Collected Papers 
(hereafter abbreviated to C.P.) IV: 73. All subsequent references to the 
C.P. will be to the five-volume edition of The Hogarth Press and The 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis, London, 1950. These volumes were re-pub- 
lished in 1959 by Basic Books Inc., N. Y. 
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place, as a medical discipline, concern with it would include 
mainly such problems as ethics in practice, classification, etiol- 
ogy and so on, and might not lead clearly to matters of basic 
common interest. Also, psychiatry is rather deliberately eclectic. 
For the individual psychiatrist, his field’s eclecticism does not 
mean no theory, as much as what a colleague of mine recently 
stated: his theory of behavior becomes the one he learned at his 
mother’s knee or over his father’s. 

Therefore, I define my first boundary: I am talking explicitly 
about a particular theory: namely, psychoanalysis, which in any 
event provides the most widely used (and misused) psychological 
theory of behavior within American Psychiatry. In regard to 
psychoanalysis, it is worth repeating Freud’s definition that it 


is the name (1) of a procedure for the investigation of men- 
tal processes which are almost inaccessible in any other way, 
(2) of a method (based upon that investigation) for the 
treatment of neurotic disorders and (3) of a collection of 
psychological information obtained along those lines, which 
is gradually being accumulated into a new scientific disci- 
pline.? 
My focus will as much as possible be on the third part of this 
definition, that is, as a body of theory. I will touch on the first 
part in my concluding remarks, and briefly now on the second 
part, namely, its identity as a therapy, which is rooted in psy- 
choanalysis’ medical heritage. 

This heritage can not be forgotten on several pertinent counts. 
One of these concerns the often-repeated criticism that since the 
theory derives from the treatment of the sick, its findings can 
not be applied to the non-sick. I am resistive to yielding this 
point. In the first place, there is the precedent that elsewhere in 
Medicine, we seem to have been able to learn truthfully about 
the healthy from studying the sick. Also, while I recognize that 
even a great quantitative difference is not the same as a qualita- 
tive difference, some appreciation should be had of the kind of 
unhealth with which psychoanalysis habitually deals, and from 
which it learns. This is a place where a deviation into the prac- 
tical realm would conceivably be worthwhile if space allowed: 
to establish what particularly is the form of psychoanalysis as a 
therapy, how does it differ from a psycho-therapy which applies 


28. Freud, Two Encyclopedia Articles (1922), C.P. V: 107. 
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psychoanalytic ideas, but is not psychoanalysis; what are the 
problems with which it mainly deals; what are the usual patients 
like, ete. ete.—all to lead up to the conclusion that the findings 
and many of the hypotheses in psychoanalysis disallow a sharp 
distinction between sickness and health. This is not to deny the 
difference, but mainly to state that it is far from a simple matter. 
The observations of children, and the work in “ applied psycho- 
analysis ” (anthropology, sociology, literature, etc.) tend to sup- 
port this view. 

Another feature deriving from psychoanalysis’ medical herit- 
age is notable. This is its empiricism particularly in connection 
with treatment. A high esteem may be granted a “ theoretical ” 
proposition because of its therapeutic applicability—an esteem 
perhaps quite disproportional to its validity in a theoretical sys- 
tem. I refer, here, in part to the confusion between clinical the- 
ory and general theory, upon which I shall touch again later. 
One of the expressions of this problem, “... but how does this 
help me get my patient well? ” can come to assume a definitely 
anti-theoretic attitude. The theoretician in psychoanalysis can 
find himself burdened not only with his intellectual puzzles, but 
with the censurious attitudes of some of his colleagues toward him 
as an obsessive speculator. The situation is slightly addition- 
ally complicated by the fact that as a practitioner, as a gatherer 
of psychoanalytic data, he may actually be hampered by an 
over-occupation with matters of theory, or with being “ scien- 
tific.” 

At any rate, this is all to indicate that while my concern is 
with a theory of behavior, it is with a theory whose vitality de- 
pends ultimately on its origin in and application to clinical ob- 
servation. The similarity of this interplay between empirical 
observation and theory-building to other scientific endeavors is 
obvious. 


B. Psychoanalysis and Freudian Theory 


By my anchor-quotation, I mean to demonstrate a fact, and a 
habitual usage. The fact is the definition of my second bound- 
ary: I am discussing freudian theory and none of the other 
“schools ” or presumed “ revisions” of freudian theory. In the 
pioneer” theory of psychoanalysis in the 
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sense that although some of its precepts did not first appear within 
its framework, they were first systematically expressed within it. 
But this alone is insufficient reason. In fact insofar as it ever is 
the only reason for choosing freudian theory, it is one of the 
bases for criticizing it as archaic, “ reactionary,” closed to new 
ideas, and so on. A more nearly central reason for adhering to 
the freudian system is that there 7s a demonstrable implicit sys- 
tem which can embrace and set out to understand a wide range 
of behavioral phenomena and problems. From near its begin- 
nings,®: * freudian psychoanalysis aspired to become not only a 
system of psychopathology, but a general psychology. That this 
aspiration has had slow realization and that some of its products 
are at best incomplete can not be gainsaid. Nevertheless, this 
aim has led to a kind of exploration and formulation with much 
potency for correlation with other psychologies. Yet, it is to be 
faced that the explication of the “ system” of freudian psychoa- 
nalysis has only in recent years made tangible progress. One of 
the major, and as far as I know, universal objections to the “ re- 
visions ” of freudian theory is that they have made changes and 
replacements in particular propositions with no clear view of how 
the change affects or fits into the freudian system, how a whole 
new system can account for the same range of phenomena. 

I referred to demonstrating a habitual useage or “style” 
through the quotation: I mean quite simply the reference to 
Freud (or as the saying usually has it: “ Freud himself”). I 
bring this up because it is such a common feature of psychoana- 
lytic writings and because I want to clarify that this is not solely 
hero-worship or an argument by authority, although both of these 
elements are present at times. The reference to Freud is more 
legitimately based on two other considerations. One is that for 
the important first ten or so years of psychoanalysis, Freud was 
virtually alone in constructing the theory; for another decade or 
two, the original ideas in the greater part were his. But another 
reason refers back to a statement I made just above: that the ex- 
plication of the implicit system of the theory is relatively recent 
in the attempt. The reference back to Freud has been a kind of 
stabilizer, a substitute for a clear system and a guide for scholarly 


3S. Freud, pp. 353 ff. (1895) in The Origins of Psychoanalysis. Basic 
Books Inc. 1954. 


4S. Freud, Chap. 7 of The Interpretation of Dreams (1900). Basic Books 
Inc. 1955. 
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discipline. The re-discovery of the richness and potency in the 
Freudian writings by three generations of analysts has only 
served to augment the habit, especially during recent years. At 
any rate, I suggest that in a dialectic inquiry into psychoanalytic 
theory, caution should be exercised lest a difficulty in understand- 
ing be circumvented by seizing on a revision without grasping its 
place in the theory, and furthermore, I recommend reference to 
the original freudian propositions as a salutary starting-place. 

By no means, do I claim that this will provide clarity in itself. 
Indeed, one of the common hazards is again suggested by the 
first quotation’s use of simile. The metaphorical and even the 
poetical is common in Freud’s writings. There can, of course, be 
no objection to this as a literary style, especially as exemplified 
in the pictorial comparison of instinet-progression to lava flow. 
This simile is unlikely to occasion dispute. But there are other 
instances where divining essential meaning is more subtle and ob- 
scure. Sometimes, this problem is introduced by the translation 
from German to English, as e.g. trieb—to “ instinct,” or beset- 
zung to “ cathexis.” Sometimes, when a term is first introduced, 
it conveys such inherent meaning that with the passage of time 
and with habitual use, the term itself attains a reified status, e.g. 
“structure.” Major “ structures of the personality ” such as ego 
and superego come, then, to be spoken of as if they were in them- 
selves “things” rather than designations of configurations of 
processes. The anthropomorphosis of concepts is a ready pitfall 
in psychoanalytic theorizing. 


C. Levels of Theory in Psychoanalysis 


The anthropomorphosis of concepts impinges on a matter of 
fundamental importance about which theoreticians, practitioners 
and critics need be at least aware. This has to do with the differ- 
ent levels of abstraction at which psychoanalytic ideas are ex- 
pressed, with which they are worked, and in which different ways 
they must presumably be scrutinized. The proposition e.g. that 
“an individual is defending against feelings of omnipotent rage 
by displacement from one person to another ” is a psychoanalytic 
proposition; so is a statement that “ unneutralized or free aggres- 
sive energy has been countercathected resulting in partial binding 
and partial neutralization with a diminution in free energy.” 
These are clearly different orders of ideas. Brierley® has re- 


5M. Brierley, pp. 93-94 of Trends in Psycho-Analysis. Hogarth Press 
Ltd., London 1951. 
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ferred to the difference between “ subjective theory ” and “ ob- 
jective theory ”: “ Both alike are formulated from the data of 
experience. Subjective theory deals with the data from the stand- 
point of the living person and should, therefore express itself in 
terms belonging to experience. ... It is... a psychology of 
meaning in the widest sense of that word. On the other hand, 
objective theory deals with the same data from the standpoint of 
a temporarily detached observer. ... It is, in effect, a psychol- 
ogy of mental function.” Zetzel® has discussed and expanded 
upon the same problem in terms of the relation between content 
and concept in psychoanalytic theory. To exemplify the differ- 
ence, she suggests Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreams as a 
model. The monograph’s first six chapters, are essentially a 
clinical dissertation describing dreams, their manifest meaning, 
the analysis of their latent meaning, the mechanisms of dream- 
formation and so on. The seventh chapter is highly abstract, 
drawing upon the material of the first six chapters not to eluci- 
date the dream, but rather to form general concepts of the na- 
ture of the psychic apparatus. 

Toward the end of her excellent discussion, Zetzel tentatively 
suggests that “psychoanalytic truth cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed in abstract conceptual terms based on the psychic appa- 
ratus.” This is worth noting in part because the author is clearly 
not proposing it lightly, having previously established in the 
paper the authority of her views; partly, it is notable as a re- 
flection of the proper trepidation analysts feel about sterilizing 
their field through over-abstraction, and losing touch with what 
Brierley has called “ personology.” Lastly, it is notable because 
of its probable inherent correctness. I do not want to extract 
from Zetzel’s suggestion something which she did not mean, but 
I can not help sensing there the same distaste which moved Greg- 
ory Zilboorg* to attack “scientism ” in psychoanalysis specifi- 
eally. Even while aspiring toward a scientifically ordered knowl- 
edge, psychoanalysts by the nature of their interests are wary of 

6E. Zetzel, “An Approach to the Relation Between Concept and Con- 


tent in Psychoanalytic Theory,” The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 
XI: 99, 1956. International Univ. Press, N. Y. 


7G. Zilboorg, “Scientific Psychopathology and Religious Issues,” Theo- 
logical Studies XIV: 288, 1953. 
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a danger tersely conveyed in the words of Nicolas Berdyaev: 
“ (the) application of scientific discipline to everything which is, 
is only an expression of the spirit’s bondage and its fractionali- 
zation.” ® It is altogether possible that psychoanalysts are not 
adequately settled about the place of scientific rigor in their field. 
Beyond stating my awareness of this issue and touching on it 
briefly again later, I do not feel competent to explore it further. 

With these acknowledgments of the dangers of over-abstrac- 
tion, I choose here to remain in the realm of a science defined as 
an organized body of general propositions. There is emerging a 
fairly recognizable hierarchy of theory.® 1° First, there is the 
ever-accumulating body of knowledge pertaining to such matters 
as the nature and content of unconscious fantasies, the influence 
of the sexual and the infantile, and the understanding of illnesses. 
This level is coming to be referred to as the special theory of psy- 
choanalysis and attempts to remain close to the data from the 
clinical situation. From this somewhat loosely-knit knowledge 
(of “content” in Zetzel’s terms), there have been constructed 
other formulations of a more general and abstract nature which 
we have come to call the general or psychological theory of psy- 
choanalysis. Here, are such concepts as those pertaining to un- 
conscious forces, drives, primary and secondary process, the pleas- 
ure-principle, cathexis, structure (including but not limited to 
ego, id and superego), autonomy, epigenesis, psychosexual devel- 
opment, the “ average expectable environment.” These and re- 
lated concepts, varyingly distant from data of observation, are 
not all of the same order of complexity and durability. It is the 
continuing task of psychoanalytic theoreticians to refine our un- 
derstanding of them. 

Efforts at systematic statements have been under way here and 
there throughout psychoanalysis’ history.14 But it is really only 


8 N. Berdyaev, p. 25 in The Meaning of the Creative Act. Harper and 
Bros., N. Y. 1955. 


8D. Rapaport, The Structure of Psychoanalytic Theory. Psychological 
Issues, Monograph #6, 1960. International Univ. Press, N. Y. 


10D. Rapaport and M. Gill, “The Points of View and Assumptions of 
Metapsychology,” International J. of Psycho-Analysis XL: 1, 1959. 


11 For example, see S. Freud, Chap. 7 of T'he Interpretation of Dreams, 
and the Papers on Metapsychology (1911-1917), C.P. IV: 13-170; also, O. 
Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis, W. W. Norton & Co. 


Inc., N. Y. 1945; and E. Glover, Basic Mental Concepts, Imago Pub. Co. 
Ltd., London 1947. 
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in recent years that this kind of theorizing has come into the 
mainstream of psychoanalysis, consequent to the interest in ego- 
psychology following on 8. Freud and A. Freud. This theory- 
building is impelled by the hope to construct a general psycho- 
logical theory, to work out general laws of the mind, to identify 
crucial issues, and to make possible crucial empirical tests (it is 
questionable that there have yet been any). These interests are 
themselves leading further into inquiry about the basic assump- 
tions and axioms of psychoanalysis and from there to speculation 
beyond psychoanalytic theory itself to a metapsychology which 
could embrace other psychologies.'* 


With these aims (and others, like comparative study, and re- 
finement of understanding of therapy and of illness) the work 
toward systematization proceeds. The reasonable hope is that 
some ordering can be made of the relative dispensability or in- 
dispensability of concepts and constructs. We look to a time 
when revisions of theory can be better evaluated for their com- 
pendancy in a theory, and not just for their isolated plausibility. 
Recently, Rapaport has made a beginning toward delineating the 
most durable core of the general conceptions of psychoanalysis.'* 


12 Actually, at present, “ metapsychology ” can be understood mainly as 
a superordinate level of theory whose implications are in establishing what 
a complete statement of a psychological phenomenon entails. Deriving 
from and expanding upon an original proposition of Freud’s (p. 114, The 
Unconscious, C.P. IV), Rapaport and Gill propose that a psychoanalytic 
explanation must include statements in terms of five points of view: (1) 
the dynamic—pertaining to the psychological forces involved; (2) the 
economic—concerning the psychological energy involved; (3) the struc- 
tural—concerning the abiding psychological configurations; (4) the genetic 
—pertaining to its psychological origin and development; (5) the adap- 
tive—concerning the relation of the phenomenon to the environment. (See 
reference in footnote 10.) 


13 Although the force of his argument is carried only in the total context, 
the following excerpt conveys something of its quality: “ The regulation of 
behavior and experience by motivations and structures implies: (1) basic 
tensions (motivations) within the organism, which strive toward reduction 
and organize experience and behavior to that end; (2) basic structures, 
given by evolution, which on the one hand serve as guarantees of the 
organism’s adaptedness and adaptation to the environment (Hartmann, 
Erikson), and on the other serve as the means of maintaining, increasing, 
and discharging the tension which exists in the organism; they organize 
experience and behavior to these ends; (3) differentiation both of the ten- 
sions (motivations) and of the structures, in such a manner that the matrix 
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crucial issues, and to make possible crucial empirical tests (it is 
questionable that there have yet been any). These interests are 
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tions and axioms of psychoanalysis and from there to speculation 
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could embrace other psychologies.'” 
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some ordering can be made of the relative dispensability or in- 
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when revisions of theory can be better evaluated for their com- 
pendancy in a theory, and not just for their isolated plausibility. 
Recently, Rapaport has made a beginning toward delineating the 
most durable core of the general conceptions of psychoanalysis.* 


12 Actually, at present, “ metapsychology ”” can be understood mainly as 
a superordinate level of theory whose implications are in establishing what 
a complete statement of a psychological phenomenon entails. Deriving 
from and expanding upon an original proposition of Freud’s (p. 114, The 
Unconscious, C.P. IV), Rapaport and Gill propose that a psychoanalytic 
explanation must include statements in terms of five points of view: (1) 
the dynamic—pertaining to the psychological forces involved; (2) the 
economic—concerning the psychological energy involved; (3) the struc- 
tural—concerning the abiding psychological configurations; (4) the genetic 
—pertaining to its psychological origin and development; (5) the adap- 
tive—concerning the relation of the phenomenon to the environment. (See 
reference in footnote 10.) 


13 Although the force of his argument is carried only in the total context, 
the following excerpt conveys something of its quality: “ The regulation of 
behavior and experience by motivations and structures implies: (1) basic 
tensions (motivations) within the organism, which strive toward reduction 
and organize experience and behavior to that end; (2) basic structures, 
given by evolution, which on the one hand serve as guarantees of the 
organism’s adaptedness and adaptation to the environment (Hartmann, 
Erikson), and on the other serve as the means of maintaining, increasing, 
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Concomitantly, he has made a few cautious predictions of what 
concepts might change. (Although the history of psychoanalysis 
is replete with “revisions,” it is important to emphasize that 
Rapaport, Gill, Brierley, Zetzel, Hartmann, etc. are not concerned 
with revising, but with clarifying and explicating.) Among the 
possible changes, he proposes, for example, that the concept of in- 
stincts primally differentiated into sexual and aggressive may be 
replaced within the more general conception of psychological 
forces. This prediction has received immediate support in a more 
recent paper of Kaywin !4 in which, utilizing the abstractions of 
the general theory, he persuasively argues for just this change. 

As time passes, other changes in theory will undoubtedly occur. 
It is not, however, with the fact of change that I have been pri- 
marily occupied in this section. Rather, I have been concerned 
to depict the actual presence of “ levels of theory ” in psychoa- 
nalysis, even if I have not succeeded in establishing a clear dis- 
tinction between them. There is a level of theory which remains 
close to the data from which it is constructed, whose vitality it 
mirrors and whose gathering it facilitates. There is another level, 
or at least direction, of theorizing which is concerned with ab- 
stractions from the first level. It is expectably and deliberately 
impersonal and general; it is broader in scope and attempts to 
embrace considerations of the structure and workings of normal 
mind. The levels influence one another. But a request of the 
special theory for conceptual clarity and rigorous consistency is 
as unlikely to be satisfied as a request of the general theory that 
it exude the smell of life. While the field of psychoanalysis as- 
pires toward systematization and conceptual clarity, it will not 


sacrifice the true complexity of living for a spurious simplicity 
of understanding. 





of the differentiation survives side by side with its products, though its 
manifestations are always modified by these products of differentiation; 
(4) this differentiation is determined both by the epigenetic laws and by 
the environment (social) provisions designed to meet the epigenetic crisis 
in which the differentiation in question comes about; the products of differ- 
entiation become further guarantees of the organism’s adaptedness and 
adaptation to the environment” (p. 126, footnote 9). 


14, Kaywin, “An Epigenetic Approach to the Psychoanalytic Theory 
of Affects,” J. of Amer. Psychoanalytic Assoc. VIII: 613, 1960. 
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III. Sprecitric CONSIDERATIONS 


As I have indicated, despite the appreciable efforts and prog- 
ress in recent years, there is still not a truly acceptable system- 
atic statement of the theory. Consequently, it remains necessary 
to resort to a historical approach to obtain a comprehensive view. 
A particular attribute of this historical approach is, to my mind, 
conveyed in the quotation with which I began. I mean the pic- 
ture provided of “ successive lava eruptions,” “ each homogene- 
ous within its own period ” which while flowing on, gives form to 
the layer superimposed on it, so that at any given point in time, 
the early and the late may exist side by side. Freud, of course, 
was discussing specifically a theory of “instincts”; but taking 
certain liberties, I propose that this also pictures the theory as a 
whole. I can not hope to substantiate this thesis in all respects 
here; rather, I choose a particular issue to trace through the his- 
tory of psychoanalysis. 

If one tries to discern and make a statement about, e.g. the 
view of man as reflected by psychoanalysis, one comes upon 
rather different conceptions now than, say, in the 1880’s, and I 
propose to indicate something of this difference. As is to be ex- 
pected, the “ old” theory both forms a basis for “ modern ” the- 
ory and shapes what follows; in addition to this, the “ old” may 
persist, sometimes in more or less unchanged form, sometimes ex- 
pressed through the layers of subsequent developments. It is 
keeping track of what has “changed” and what seems not to 
have changed, that can make a conceptual analysis of the theory 
so taxing. 

In what follows, I have given names to periods with special 
reference to “a view of man.” Both my choice of headings and 
the historical divisions may suggest sharper divisions than exist, 
but they seem potentially useful. Also, my emphases may not 
always be the most significant elements of the theory. I am dis- 
cussing changing views of man as reflected by the theory, and not 
a history of the theory for its own sake. 


A. Man—The Subject of His External Environment 


The first historical phase I define as that introduced by the 
1893 paper of Breuer and Freud On the Psychical Mechanism of 
Hysterical Phenomena * and whose ending is marked by a letter 


15§, Freud, C.P. I: 24. 
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from Freud to his friend Fliess in 1897. In years, the phase is 
short; in terms of consequences, and subsequent implications its 
significance is great. From the published findings of those four 
years, I extract for particular attention the demonstration of the 
effect of external happenings on the behavior of the individual. 
It requires some effort by us now to appreciate the momentous 
impact and the novelty of this demonstration in the medical 
world of that time. Although the psychoneuroses were certainly 
being studied and treated in at least quasi-psychological terms, 
the framework for understanding them relied heavily on such 
notions as “ hereditary defects ” and neurological ‘“‘ degeneration.” 
In their own first ventures, Breuer and Freud did not wholly 
abandon such conceptions themselves (and to the present time in 
more or less refined forms, such conceptions persist.) 

But through therapeutically successful work with their patients, 
they were able to demonstrate what they called “ acquired ” hys- 
teria. First using hypnosis (with Breuer) and subsequently re- 
placing this with early versions of the “ free association ” method, 
Freud showed that the symptoms followed the affliction of a 
‘psychic trauma ” on the individual by someone in the environ- 
ment; and that relief ensued when, on fully recalling the incident, 
there was ‘“‘ abreaction” of the associated affect. I will forego 
here an elaboration of the explanatory constructs like the “ con- 
dition seconde,” the “ splitting of consciousness,” the “ hysterical 
counterwill,” the “ quantity of excitation” ete. which were pre- 
cursors of theoretical developments of considerable distinction. 
Instead, I select only those elements which seem most pertinent 
to considering the image of man. A striking finding was that the 
traumas in question were uniformly sexual in nature—sometimes 
grossly sexual, sometimes subtly. Always, the patient was the 
victim of another’s malfeasance. In trying to explain why a 
seemingly inconsequential erotic experience could be of such im- 
port for the individual, the anamnestic method pushed further 
and further into memory with the eventual and concluding find- 
ing that all the patients recalled experiences of passive sexual 
seduction in childhood before the age of eight,!® and that by this 
experience were predisposed to the precipitation of hysteria by a 
later-life traumatic event. 


16S. Freud, p. 209 of The Aetiology of Hysteria (1896), C.P. I: 182. 
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The implication I wish to underline of this “ seduction theory ” 
of neurosis is that an individual, through no fault of his own, was 
victimized by an environmental event which then had formative 
influence on his behavior. If we were to extend this theory we 
would seem to arrive at the notion that the person would be 
“ normal ” if no trauma occurred, and abnormal if, by chance, one 
did. This would not be a very agreeable view of man and indeed 
it is not wholly accurate to propose that this was the view put 
forth or contained in the early theory. (In fact, as a problem of 
therapy rather than theory, we may to this day conclude about 
some symptom or “ character” problems that their influence by 
early traumas was so formidable as to render the person more or 
less unchangeable.) But there can be little doubt that the dis- 
covery of the effect of the environment was important enough to 
overshadow other considerations, which are nevertheless well 
worth noting. The idea of “ conflict,” for example, was present: 
an “unbearable idea ” 17 was “ unbearable ” because it was “ in- 
compatible with pride ”; }® there was “ resistance ” or “ defense ” 
which had to do with “ the whole moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of the person”; !® there was an “ego” involved in such 
defense. But there was no definition of “ ego” except hidden in 
an unpublished paper;*° there was no systematic statement 
aimed toward the person to whom “ it happened.” 

The major form of the “layer of lava” was shaped by the 
influence of experience—specifically ‘“ sexual.” The contribu- 
tion from this period to be underscored is the consideration of 
external reality as a determinant of behavior. The attention to 
the “inner man” is the work of the next period. 


B. Man—The Subject of His Inner Environment 


Although, in terms of the actual work involved, the “ closing 
date” of the first historical period can only be “ after 1896,” 
a letter from Freud to his friend Fliess in 1897 1 registers the 


178. Freud, p. 63 of The Defence Neuro-Psychoses (1894), C.P. I: 59. 
18 Jbid., p. 62. 
19 P, 207 of reference in footnote 16. 


20 P. 384 of reference in footnote 3. 


21 P, 215 of reference in footnote 3. 
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decisive change in his theory which affected its subsequent 
course. This was the dropping of the general etiological validity 
of infantile seduction. This brought the turn to the appreciation 
of fantasy and the “spontaneous manifestations of infantile 
sexuality ” which received their first orderly treatment in Three 
Essays on the Theory of Sexuality.22 For more than a quarter- 
century thereafter, Freud’s and his followers’ dominant and in- 
creasingly rich interest was in the motivation of behavior, a 
motivation in which biologically rooted primitive drives con- 
stitutes the independent variable. An overview of the pursuit of 
this interest led Gregory Zilboorg to assert: “the search for 
human experience as the source of understanding of man... 
reached its peak in the psychoanalytic study of man...” This 
led to a conception of the human personality as “ a complex sys- 
tem of ego-defenses against anxiety and other noxious psycho- 
logical agents which are forever interfering with the amorphous 
peace of mind.” 2° In a broad stroke, this summarizes the work 
of this historical period in psychoanalysis. 

The roots and vitality of experience were seen to reside in 
the inner motivations conceived of as ‘ instincts’ (latterly, “ in- 
stinctual drives” or “ drives”). It is true that the environment 
was “still there” as it were, but mainly in providing objects 
who were the means of satisfying (or frustrating) needs. A 
methodological analysis of the developing theory, although im- 
portant, would take us far afield here and I limit myself to 
establishing landmarks. The term “ instinct’ was proposed am- 
biguously as a “ borderland concept ” between the physical and 
mental, referring to the constantly arising stimuli from sources 
within the organism, which, upon reaching a certain level of 
excitation, led to discharge. The first focus was on the sexual 
instincts, formulated as biological in origin, numerous, and ini- 
tially independent, each striving for “ organ pleasure’; only in 
time being synthesized and recognizable as sexual, in the service 

22S. Freud, Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality (1905), Standard 


Edition of the Complete Psychological Works VII: 123-243. The Hogarth 
Press and The Institute of Psycho-Analysis, London 1953. 


23G. Zilboorg, “The Changing Concept of Man in Present-Day Psy- 


chiatry,” in Freud and the 20th Century, ed. B. Nelson. Meridian Books 
Inc., N. Y. 1957. 
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of reproduction. They were distinguished by their abilities to 
act vicariously, and to change objects readily. 

Within this framework, were contained and worked out various 
propositions pertaining to their manner of operation. One, for 
example, was the scheme of psychosexual stages (the familiar 
oral-anal-phallic) , so that in considering a “ trauma,” the “ when ” 
of its occurrence attained singular importance. The progression 
from one stage to another was posited as an inherent capacity 
which might be influenced by events, but not basically altered. 
In later years, Freud was to modify his conception of instinctual 
life by proposing the existence of a “ death instinct.” This prop- 
osition, in some form, has gained wide acceptance particularly 
in the clinical realm where postulating an independent tendency 
to destruction has been most useful. Its status in terms of the 
general theory is less certain.2* Whether or not the “ image of 
man ” requires its inclusion is not yet clear. 

Pursuing the outcomes of the sexual instincts led to considera- 
tions especially about repression and mental “ topography ” with 
particular emphasis on “ the unconscious.” Here, appeared the 
concepts of the “pleasure principle” and psychic functioning 
according to “primary process” and “secondary process.” 
(Without treating of these matters here, I would like only to 
recall that the Pleasure Principle is a concept of mental function 
and should not be thought of as referring necessarily to an ez- 
perience of pleasure.25 Also, in regard to primary process and 
secondary process, they are presently held as representing two 
poles of a continuum of modes of thinking; in actual thought, 
there is expectably a mixture of both.**) It is unquestionable 
that “the” unconscious became supremely important in psycho- 
analysis. Even though later developments change its position 


24See Hartmann, Kris and Loewenstein’s “ Notes on the Theory of 
Aggression” (Psychoanalytic Study of the Child III/IV: 9, 1949) for an 
extensive discussion of the theory of a primary aggressive drive; and Kay- 
win (reference in footnote 14) for a suggested revision of the theory of 
primally differentiated instincts. 


25S. Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920), Standard Edition of 
the Complete Psychological Works XVIII: 7. The Hogarth Press and The 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis, London 1953. 


26M. Gill, “ The Present State of Psychoanalytic Theory,” J. of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology 58: 1, 1959. 
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somewhat, it is unlikely that the concept of unconscious will ever 
cease to be near the center of attention in psychoanalysis. 

Originally, “ the unconscious” was a topographical concept, 
(that is, referring to a “place” in the mind) the arguments for 
the assumption of which were several times spelled out by Freud. 
For us, the implications of importance are conveyed in such 
statements as: “ The unconscious is the larger sphere, which 
includes within it the smaller sphere of the conscious. . . . the un- 
conscious is the true psychical reality ”;°*7 and: “... there is no 
choice for us but to declare mental processes to be in them- 
selves unconscious, and to compare the perception of them by 
consciousness with the perception of the outside world through 
the sense-organs; .. .”°5 The latter quotation contains the 
meaning of “unconscious” now held, i.e. as a “quality” of 
mental processes, rather than a place.*® 3° This change in con- 
notation from ‘ place’ to ‘ quality ” is consequent to the explicit 
introduction of the structural hypothesis, and is also related to 
alteration in the views about behavioral motivation.*! 

With this allusion, I turn to the development of attention to 
other variables than the primitive biological drives as motivation. 
The concept of conflict had been present from the beginning— 
vaguely with the environment, or with “ pride,” leading more 
formally to the ideas of “resistance” and “ defense.” In the 
clinical situation, one consequence of the latter was the con- 
ception of “ derivative symptoms ” *? which could themselves be 
motivators of behavior. Through the years, psychoanalysis’ in- 
terest in this kind of “ derivative motivation ” expanded greatly, 
reaching its most significant expression in Hartmann. He wrote 
(in an immensely important paper): “A behavior form which 
originated in a certain realm of life may, in the course of de- 


27§. Freud, p. 612 in The Interpretation of Dreams (see footnote 4). 
288. Freud, p. 104 in The Unconscious (1915), C.P. IV: 98. 


29S. Freud, p. 18 in The Ego and The Id (1923). The Hogarth Press 
Ltd. and The Institute of Psycho-Analysis, London 1950. 


80S. Freud, pp. 33 ff. in An Outline of Psychoanalysis (1940). W. W. 
Norton and Co. Inc., N. Y. 1949. 


31 Cf. footnote 26. 


82. Freud, Further Remarks on the Defence Neuro-Psychoses (1896), 
CP. I: 155. 
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velopment, appear in an entirely different realm and role. An 
attitude which arose originally in the service of defense against 
an instinctual drive may in the course of time become an inde- 
pendent structure ... (and) ... come to serve other functions 
(adaptation, synthesis, etc.), it may also... through a change of 
function turn from a means to a goal in its own right.” 33 That 
is, a “ secondary autonomy ” ensues. 

This relates to the more general concept of “structure” (de- 
fined as a relatively enduring organization of processes). The 
conception of an ego as one such structure was present from 
very early; but not until 1923 was it dealt with as a “ coherent 
organization.” The original proposition held: “ the ego is that 
part of the id which has been modified by the direct influence of 
the external world acting through the Pept-Cs ...”%4 The 
organization (of functions of synthesis, control, thought, etc.) 
postulated becomes a significant variable in behavior, albeit 
essentially derived from drives. Even before this, there had 
been postulated ‘ ego-instincts’ (now dropped, as such, although 
“ego interests” are discussed) which underwent development. 
So now with the ego, it was seen as having to develop. Referring 
back to the notion of “trauma,” the question “what” plus 
“when” in the course of instinctual development had added to 
it: ““when” in ego- evelopment and ‘“ what did the ego do.” * 

In summary, this period began with the focus on a conception 
of primitive biological drives, and evolved to include, on the 
same continuum, the major organization, the ego. Adhering to 
the same interest in inwardly originating processes, we could 
proceed to include the wealth of material about defenses; but 
this becomes closely interwoven with the third period. The 
common historical ground of this second and the third periods 


33H. Hartmann, Ego Psychology and the Problem of Adaptation (pub. 


in German 1939). English translation by D. Rapaport, 1958. International 
Univ. Press, Inc., N. Y. 


84 P, 29 in The Ego and The Id; see footnote 29. “Pept” refers to the 
percepiual system; “Cs” refers to “ the system conscious.” Each refers to 


the mental topography discussed in Chap. 7 of The Interpretation of 
Dreams. 


35 For further discussion of the interaction between ego-development and 
drive-development, see H. Hartmann, “ The Mutual Influences in the De- 
velopment of Ego and Id,” Psychoanalytic Study of the Child VII: 9, 1952. 
International Univ. Press, Inc., N. Y. 
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can be designated by the monograph The Ego and The Id, al- 
though there are proper extensions in either direction. 

Before proceeding, I want only to reiterate that the emphatic 
interest in the inner life of man of this period remains a distinct 
characteristic of psychoanalysis. 


C. Man—Subject and Master of His Inner and External 
Environment 


The focus in freudian theory on drives, on “inner needs,” 
gave rise to several “ revisionist” schools of psychoanalysis, 
which aimed to illuminate the significance of relations between 
individuals, and with the social milieu. In actual fact, freudian 
theory, as I have indicated, not only began with an accent on 
the environment, but it also maintained the interest, even though 
in muted form for years. The continuous strand of this interest 
concerned the “object” of instinctual drives, eventually en- 
larging again in reference particularly to the ego and superego. 

A direct historical thread from the first phase was the “ ego- 
ideal” as discussed in On Narcissism.2* The “ ego-ideal” was 
set forth as a “ mental institution ” with the power of “ watching, 
discovering, and criticizing all our intentions ” formed under “ the 
influence of parental criticism.” In this sense, it is a representa- 
tive of the problem-inducing environment of the first period. 
In Mourning and Melancholia,** the conception of this criticiz- 
ing institution was advanced further. It was proposed that the 
loss of an object of drive entailed a turning of the “ object-ca- 
thexis ” to the ego, so that there was an identification of the ego 
(or by more recent views, of “self”) with the object. In The 
Ego and The Id, this process of identification was more fully 
spelled out. The significance is contained in the following ex- 
cerpt: “... this transformation of an erotic object-choice into 
a modification of the ego is also a method by which the ego can 
obtain control over the id (italics mine) and deepen its relations 
with it—at the cost, it is true, of acquiescing to a large extent in 
the id’s experience.” 3° This statement is in a context preparing 
mainly for consideration of the superego, but the proposition 


868. Freud, On Narcissism (1914), C.P. IV: 30. 


87S. Freud, Mourning and Melancholia (1917), C.P. IV: 152. 
88 P. 37 in The Ego and The Id; see footnote 29. 
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also explicitly applies to ego-development. The crucial theoreti- 
cal position is that an enduring configuration of processes (the 
ego) can control drives; the same ego embraces the functions 
of perception of external reality, and the actions of the individual 
which can potentially change external reality. 

As a brief aside: when the term “ object-cathexis” is used, 
it obviously does not mean some real extra-organismic projection 
to another person. The reference is to a (varyingly distinct) 
mental representation or conception of the object to which is 
attached libidinal (and aggressive) interest; strictly speaking the 
expression would be: “which is charged with or cathected by 
libidinal and aggressive energy.” I do not consider it pertinent 
here to defend the psychoanalytic concept of psychic energy. 
Suffice it that this concept forms a bridge between those of the 
external environment and intra-psychic processes, and further- 
more allows structure-formation to be conceptualized in com- 
pendancy with a systematic theory. 

The pursuit of the control-of-drive function of the ego led 
eventually to a conception of the ego as a complex of defenses 
against anxiety. Although other functions were referred to, they 
were less emphasized. Bypassing them, and indeed much else 
in regard to the burgeoning ego-psychology, I address mainly the 
area of transaction between intra-psychic phenomena and the 
external world. 

Up to 1926, anxiety was conceived essentially as a discharge 
of libido (psychic energy) attached to repressed instinctual drives. 
The precepts of the structural hypothesis—specifically that one 
which held anxiety to be an effective experience and therefore an 
ego-function—necessitated a working of this theory of anxiety. 
The particularly relevant propositions of this revision presented in 
Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety are as follows. First, “ an 
instinctual demand is, after all, not dangerous in itself; it only 
becomes so inasmuch as it entails a real external danger.” *® In 
turn, the “real external danger” differs according to the phase 
of instinctual development: loss of love or sustenance in earliest 
infancy, loss of the gratifying object, retributive bodily injury 
(particularly genital) in later childhood; the last “ danger ”— 
superego censure—is not external in the same sense as its antece- 


89 P, 87 in S. Freud, Jnhibitions, Symptoms and Anziety (1926). The 
Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psycho-Analysis, London 1949. 
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dents but, simply stated, it is a special instance of the internali- 
zation which occurs with the others. 

As the individual matures, the earlier dangers lose their specific 
significance, but derivatives of them may influence subsequent 
evaluation of and reaction to “ danger ” so that, in effect, (again 
—like the lava metaphor) they may exist side by side. The 
experience of helplessness in the face of the original danger evokes 
the original anxiety. Gradually, the individual gains the ability 
to foresee the possible recurrence of such helplessness in the pres- 
ent-time danger-situations which contain similar elements. In- 
stead of passively awaiting the trauma, the ego forms the capac- 
ity to anticipate its possibility, and to give a “ signal ” of anxiety 
which provokes defensive measures. The similarity here between 
‘objective anxiety ” and “ neurotic anxiety ” is notable: the ego 
defends against instinctual danger with anxiety-reaction as it 
does against objective danger. The instinctual demand becomes 
dangerous because gratification includes a threat of external dan- 
ger. “On the other hand (as Freud points out) the external 
danger must have managed to become internalized if it is to be 
significant for the ego.” 4° The control of drive becomes en- 
hanced, and the passive vulnerability to “ danger ” becomes less- 
ened, by internalization of the object. 

The special instance of this process in superego-formation will 
not be gone into further. Despite its high clinical importance, 
systematic theoretical statements about the superego are incom- 
plete. But it is to be recalled that the superego represents a com- 
bination of identifications specific to the oedipal period. Although 
the superego is more characteristically thought of in terms of its 
“ eriticizing ” and “‘ punishing ” functions, it has also an equally 
important function in providing a means of gratification.*! 

In the clinical climate of the present-day interests in a phe- 
nomenological and “ existential ” psychiatry, these considerations 
of contro] through internalization of external danger, and of 
“signal anxiety ” are of particular relevance. 

The clinical concern with the defensive function of the ego 
overshadowed all else for a time and contributed to the view of 


40 P. 164 in Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anziety; see footnote 39. 


41 For a fuller treatment of this aspect, see R. Schafer, “ The Loving and 
Beloved Superego in Freud’s Structural Theory,” Psychoanalytic Study of 
the Child XV: 163, 1960. International Univ. Press, Inc., N. Y. 
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the ego’s origin in conflict. This view began with the original 
proposition that the ego is part of the id modified by the external 
world. Stated simply, this would have the ego, for all its com- 
plexity, a drive-derivative. I have previously mentioned the con- 
cept of secondary autonomous functions of the ego but it is worth 
repeating that these would be in the hierarchy of drive-deriva- 
tives. The growing appreciation of the complexity of the ego- 
concept and a resurgence of interest in the individual’s relation 
to the external world stimulated further systematic inquiry. 
Hartmann, in particular, picked up and greatly expanded a sug- 
gestion of Freud’s #* to open a vista of far-reaching importance. 


While granting that conflicts are part of the human condition, he 
proposed: 


Not every adaptation to the environment, or every learning 
and maturation process is a conflict [and he referred to] 
the development outside of conflict of perception, intention 
object-comprehension, thinking, language, recall-phenomena, 
productivity, to the well-known phases of motor-development, 
grasping, crawling, walking, and to the maturation and 
learning processes implict in all these and many others.** 
There has been wide acceptance of his designation “ conflict-free 
ego-sphere ” for the collection of functions which, at any given 
time, are effective outside conflict. The essential contribution is 
that these and other possible functions attributed to the ego 
would be regarded as primarily autonomous, i.e. “ inborn givens ” 
of the mental apparatus. Rather than being derived from drives, 
they are part of the psychological equipment for coping with 
drives and environment. It may be surmised that here is an area 
where there might be interesting comparative study of ego-psy- 
chology and a psychology of distinct powers. Yet, the concept 
of “conflict-free ego-sphere”” important as it is, must be seen 
against the backdrop of the original simile about lava-flow. The 


42 The relevant statement of Freud’s is from Analysis Terminable and 
Interminable (1937), C.P. V: 343: “ When we speak of our ‘ archaic herit- 
age’ we are generally thinking only of the id and we apparently assume 
that no ego is yet in existence at the beginning of the individual’s life. 
But we must not overlook the fact that id and ego are originally one, and 
it does not imply a mystical over-valuation of heredity if we think it credi- 
ble that, even before the ego exists, its subsequent lines of development, 
tendencies and reactions are already determined.” 


43 See p. 8 in reference in footnote 33. 
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primarily autonomous ego-functions remain vulnerable to, af- 
fected by, stimulated and damaged by instinctual drive, and are 
in transaction with the environment. 

These theoretical considerations have been intensively pursued 
first by Hartmann and his co-workers Kris and Loewenstein and 
by Rapaport and now by others. A partial product is the inter- 
est in theoretical clarification about which I earlier spoke. 

I want to refer to only one more area of contribution highly 
relevant to this drive — drive-object — internalization — ego-au- 
tonomy channel. This is the work of Erik Erikson.44 Through 
his interest in “ identity ” and basing his work firmly on freudian 
propositions, he has been striving for a fuller synthesis of the 
concepts pertaining to instinct-development, ego-development 
and environmental influence. His essential concepts of the mu- 
tality among these has given rise to explicit statements about a 
“ ground-plan” of development from birth—to adulthood—to 
creativity—to death. It is in him that there is a relatively full 
depiction of man as the alternating subject and master of his in- 
ternal and external environment. 

With him, with Rapaport, with Hartmann, Kris, Loewenstein 
and those who follow them, the original freudian propositions 
which affect our view of man reach their richest, properly com- 
plex expression. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


I can but hope that the major theses of these preliminary 
considerations are clear enough in themselves. I have attempted 
to depict some of the more-or-less “ built-in ” obstacles to a con- 
ceptual analysis of psychoanalytic theory. In this connection, I 
have referred to a “hierarchy of theory.” I trust that such a 
conception can be agreed upon to have a heuristic value. But I 
would have some hope that this reference to different kinds of 
knowledge could solicit some attention from those better equipped 
and schooled in epistemology. I have a profound doubt that the 
somewhat casual definition of levels of theory is anything like re- 
fined. At the very least, the body of psychoanalytic knowledge 


44 See particularly Childhood and Society, W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 
N. Y. 1950, and Identity and the Life Cycle; Selected Papers. Monograph 
#1. Psychological Issues. International Univ. Press, Inc., N. Y. 1959. 
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is an example of the transition between experimental or quasi 
experimental knowledge and speculative knowledge. 

Of course, with this reference to “ experimental knowledge ” I 
touch—at least in my mind—on a whole area which I have 
avoided heretofore. I mean the general sphere of the problem of 
evidence in psychoanalysis. First, I can say that this is a prob- 
lem well-recognized by the scientifically-minded or at least the 
experimentally-minded in psychoanalysis.*® Within the field, 
there is growing a certain sophistication, a leaving behind of a 
mixture of bellicose assertiveness and embarrassment at not ful- 
filling the scientific demands of physics. The current efforts at 
systematization for example arise partly from a serious desire to 
approach crucial and verifiable general theoretical propositions. 
Assuming that the critic is willing to learn adequately about psy- 
choanalysis, and not to begin with seized-upon “ principles,” psy- 
choanalytic theoreticians may be expected to be most receptive 
of criticism in the methodological sphere. The current view is 
that we do not want for data; any typical individual psychoa- 
nalysis provides a mass of information about human behavior. 

We recognize that what we call “ observing ” in psychoanalysis 
is not always plainly so, but there would not appear to be an es- 
sential difference from other scientific research: we “ see” things 
because our theory shapes our vision. The act of “ interpreta- 
tion ” in psychoanalysis is of crucial significance. In the clinical 
situation the “ correctness” of an interpretation is open to more 
or less immediate verification. In this connection, an attribute 
of the psychoanalyst’s observer role must be appreciated. This 
is his “empathy” with his patient, whereby he “ knows” or 
“senses ” a quality or an idea in his patient without explicit com- 
munication of it by the patient. As an instrument in therapy, it 
is indispensable; as a consideration in obtaining and evaluating 
the evidence in psychoanalysis, it must be coped with; as a con- 
cept, it is in only the earliest stages of clarification.*® 

45 See eg. (a) E. Frenkel-Brunswik, “ Psychoanalysis and the Unity of 
Science,” Proc. of Amer. Academy of Arts and Sciences 80: 271, 1954; (b) 


E. Pumpian-Mindlin, Editor, Psychoanalysis as Science. Stanford Univ. 
Press 1952 and Basic Books Inc., N. Y. 1956. 


46 R. Schafer, “ Generative Empathy in the Treatment Situation,” Psycho- 
analytic Quart. XXVIII: 342, 1959. 
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When I spoke of the current ferment in the area of theory- 
building—referring even to a “ metapsychology ’—I mentioned a 
growing interest in establishing our basic assumptions. Certainly, 
in such pursuits, the collective sophistication (there are individ- 
ual exceptions) of psychoanalysts could well be augmented by 
the philosophically expert. 

If we can continue in the direction I have outlined in the de- 
velopment of theory, there are obviously areas where conversa- 
tion between philosophers and psychoanalysts should bear fruit. 
I leave open what these might be, except to refer only e.g. to the 
problems of thought, and the problems of values. 

For the time being, I stop, but I assume the lava continues to 
flow. 

Joun W. Hicains, M.D. 
The Psychoanalytic Foundation of St. Louis 
100 N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis 8 
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FREUD AND THE IMAGE OF MAN 


WO dominant figures stand out as the principal architects of 

Twentieth Century man’s image of himself: Charles Darwin 
and Sigmund Freud. Many parallels exist between the lives and 
achievements of these two great men, parallels noted and dis- 
cussed by a number of writers including Freud himself.1 Both 
spent many lonely, even agonizing years, before finally present- 
ing their work to the scientific community. Both achieved de- 
cisive breakthroughs in their respective areas of investigation. 
As a result, both definitively transformed the shape and direction 
of those domains and of subsequent thought in all areas. And, 
unlike similarly dramatic achievements in the physical sciences 
in the last century, the work of Darwin and Freud has had a pro- 
found impact upon man’s conception of himself. In this they re- 
semble a much earlier achievement in the physical sciences, that 
of Copernicus.? For the influence of Darwin and Freud has so 
permeated the fabric of our contemporary thought and sensibility 
that it is difficult for Twentieth Century man to imagine himself 
in pre-Darwinian or pre-Freudian perspectives. 

Nevertheless, there are significant differences. Darwin’s con- 
ceptions won almost immediate acceptance in the intellectual and 
scientific community while they progressed more slowly in the 
marketplace. Freud’s ideas had widespread currency in the lat- 
ter area long before the acamedician deigned to consider them. 
Scientific biology quickly recognized the unifying and explana- 
tory force of evolutionary theory and its general conception 
spread rapidly to other fields. In the last hundred years philos- 
ophy itself has been strongly influenced by the evolutionary 


1Cf. especially Erik Erikson, “The First Psychoanalyst,” and Jerome 
Bruner, “Freud and the Image of Man,” (the coincidence of titles was 
inadvertent) and other contributions to Freud and the 20th Century, Ben- 
jamin Nelson, ed. (New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1957). 


2 Post-Newtonian physics does not yet seem to have affected deeply 
man’s conception of himself nor in fact, at the popular level, his view of the 
universe. Cf. James Collins, “ Darwin’s Impact on Philosophy,” in Darwin’s 


Vision and Christian Perspectives, Walter Ong, S.J., ed. (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1960). 
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perspective.2 On the other hand, the power and insight of Freud- 
ian thought was eagerly accepted, doubtless to the point of ex- 
aggeration, by the popular mind, in sociology and anthropology, 
in literary criticism and esthetics, and even in theology, while it 
has won only gradual, even grudging acceptance in academic 
psychology. And except in contemporary European philosophy, 
where converging lines of interest rather than reciprocal influ- 
ence seem to account for current cross fertilization and vital in- 
terest, psychoanalysis has had only slight impact on academic 
philosophy.® 

One wonders if the relative sterility of behavioristic psychol- 
ogy, joined as it is to logical empiricism, and the relative impov- 
erishment of much of philosophical anthropology in the Anglo- 
Saxon world does not account in part at least for this curious 
reversal in the respective situations of evolution and psychoa- 
nalysis.® 

However that may be, for the historian of ideas there can be 
no doubt that Darwin and Freud have wrought successive revo- 
lutions in our contemporary view of man. And whatever one 
finds in the textbooks of academic philosophy there is more than 
a possibility that the Freudian view of man, at least as popularly 
understood, perhaps we should say misunderstood, has become 
the operative philosophical anthropology of a vast part of the 
cultivated community today- If this be a fact, one might venture 
to suggest that the reason lies in man’s desperate need to situate 


8 Ibid., p. 34. 


4Cf. especially Alphonse De Waelhens, “ Réflexions sur une problémati- 
que husserlienne de l’inconscient, Husserl et Hegel,” in Edmund Husserl, 
1859-1959 (The Hague, Netherlands: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959); “ Réflexions 
sur les rapports de la phénoménologie et de la psychanalyse,” in De 
Waelhens, Ezistence et Signification (Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1958), and other 
essays in the same collection. 


5 The parallels drawn by John Wisdom between psychoanalysis and 
linguistic analysis do not indicate any profound influence of the former on 
the latter. 


6 This is not to question the value of behavioristically oriented psy- 
chological research nor the genuine contributions of contemporary logical 
empiricism and linguistic analysis; but none of these has yet shown a 
capacity for coming to grips with the whole complex reality which is man. 
Moreover, work in this area has had little impact on the popular imagina- 
tion. 
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himself in our rapidly changing society, in his need to find out 
who he is in a chaotic time. But this involves forming an image 
of himself, for unless man can achieve a sense of identity, a feel- 
ing of at-homeness in the world, he will remain forever lost in 
spite of his breathtaking progress toward technical mastery of 
the world. 

All of this poses a peculiar challenge and sets a delicate task 
for philosophy. For, contrary to some current views, philosophy 
is something more than “ culture become self-conscious ” and its 
business something more difficult and complex than to “ ration- 
alize revolutions in culture”.7 If man’s image of himself is as 
centrally important as we have suggested, it is not enough that 
it be passively lived, nor even that it be accurately described. 
Rather, this image and the forces which shaped it must be criti- 
cally examined, carefully evaluated and weighed against all the 
evidence available to man. And this, I suggest, is the task of 
philosophy. As James Collins has written recently concerning 
the role of philosophy with respect to Darwin and evolutionary 
theory: 


The functions of philosophy . . . are never exhaustively de- 
scribed in terms of present cultural needs. Philosophy is 
here to make us critically aware of both the validity and the 
limitations of evidence, the complex reference of scientific 
theories to the natural world as well as to the mind’s con- 
structural operations, and the mythic fusion on the side of 
the subject, all of which are cooperating in trying to provide 
an... image for our age.® 


These specifications constitute a concise and accurate descrip- 
tion of one essential aspect of the philosopher’s role in any fruit- 
ful dialogue with contemporary Freudian thought. But the phi- 
losopher’s obligations are never discharged simply in the exercise 
of his critical function. Particularly when it is a question of the 
nature and being of man, philosophy must enter the arena and 
actively participate in the shaping of a balanced and comprehen- 
sive view. Only thus can the reciprocity integral to authentic 
dialogue be established, a reciprocity in which both partners 
emerge mutually enriched. 


7 Abraham Kaplan, “Freud and Modern Philosophy,” in Freud and the 
20th C., p. 209. 


8 Op. cit., p. 99. 
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However intellectually appealing, this is a difficult and com- 
plex enterprise and one in which one can hope to participate only 
very limitedly within the confines of a single paper.® For my 
part, I shall have to be content therefore with presenting a few 
thoughts on three areas of problems located within this much 
broader framework: 

First, I would like to explore the status of any empirical sci- 
ence of man, including psychoanalysis, in regard to its presuppo- 
sitions, methods, and conclusions, and the consequent relations it 
appears to have with philosophical anthropology. 

Secondly, I would like to reflect more specifically on the 
character of psychoanalysis as a science as it appears to the eyes 
of a philosopher. 

Finally, from the vast and complex edifice which is psychoana- 
lytic theory, I would like to examine a very limited number of 
aspects which seem of particular relevance to a dialogue between 
philosophy and psychoanalysis and of special value to the philos- 
opher in shaping a properly philosophical image of man. 


I 


The status of the empirical sciences of man and their relation- 
ship to philosophical anthropology poses a thorny question in- 
deed, and one which has given rise to a whole spectrum of posi- 
tions. They range from the view that science is the only source 
of objective knowledge about man to the opposite extreme that 
only philosophy provides access to such knowledge—a position 
in which science is either reduced to the role of fact finding or 
considered altogether erroneous.!® Perhaps the view most widely 


® The present paper was prepared in conjunction with and delivered im- 
mediately after the careful and nuanced paper by John W. Higgins, M.D., 
“Some Considerations of Psychoanalytic Theory Preliminary to a Philo- 
sophical Inquiry,” appearing in these Proceedings. I am indebted to Dr. 
Higgins for his expert paper and have not hesitated to make use of it in 
the development of my own reflections. Because of simultaneous publica- 
tion exact page references to this essay were impossible; at the appropriate 
places the reader is simply referred to this general citation. 


10 For a detailed review of these positions and some of the difficulties 
they entail, cf. George Klubertanz, S.J., “The Doctrine of St. Thomas and 
Modern Science,” Sapientia Aquinatis (Rome: Officium Libri Catholici, 
1955), pp. 89-104. 
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held by philosophers and scientists alike is a middle position 
which, while conceding a certain validity to each, considers them 
to be radically distinct, independent, and isolated from each 
other." 

It seems obvious enough that genuine communication between 
philosophical anthropology and the sciences of man is ruled out 
in principle by the two extreme views and rendered difficult by 
the third. 

This last view is based, I would suggest, on the conviction 
that the scientific investigation of man proceeds without philo- 
sophical presuppositions or implications, that science is com- 
pletely neutral with respect to the ontological status of the ob- 
ject it studies, and that the “scientific method ” itself is a neutral 
instrument of investigation which can be applied univocally to 
any object whatsoever. But this claim to philosophical neutral- 
ity, on the part of the sciences of man at least, is an untenable 
myth. For the explicit view of the object constituted by the con- 
clusions of science is specified and determined by the method of 
investigation. And the method itself is a function of a pre-scien- 
tific and implicitly philosophical view of the status of the object, 
a view which is “ secretly at work in the choice and interpretation 
of the facts ”’.1* 

This latent ambiguity located at the center of all the sciences 
of man is particularly manifest in the mainstream of contempo- 
rary academic psychology. For it is evident that a large number 
of psychologists “. . . conceive of their discipline as a psycho- 
logical physics, that is, they remain prisoners of the preconceived 
idea that reality, of whatever order, is composed of atomistic 
elements, the [mechanical] interactions of which must be ob- 
served according to the methods perfected by the natural sci- 
ences. But the idea that man is simply another object in [physi- 


11 Cf. De Waelhens, “Sciences humaines, horizon ontologique et rencon- 
tre,” Ex. et Sig., pp. 233-261, for a interpretation of the origin and signifi- 
cance of this position. I am deeply indepted to this author in general and 
to this essay in particular for the analysis of the present problem and the 
solution proposed in this section. I must also acknowledge the strong in- 
fluence on my thought here of Father Klubertanz, especially art. cit., and 
Jean Ladriére, “ La liberté de la recherche dans les sciences de la nature,” 
Liberté et vérité, pp. 169-188 (Louvain: Publications universitaires de 
Louvain, 1954). 


12De Waelhens, ibid., p. 234. 
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cal] nature along with all the others, a thing to be observed 
like any other material being, is a philosophical idea, even though 
a bad one.” 38 

This state of affairs is not without its adverse consequences for 
psychology, however, for it gives rise to a tension at the very 
heart, a tension which may be interpreted in part as a conflict be- 
tween two apparently opposing goals: the effort, on the one hand, 
to model psychology after the pattern of the natural sciences both 
with respect to method and with regard to the object presupposed 
by the method, and, on the other, the effort to make psychology 
psychological, that is, relevant and meaningful for man as he 
actually exists in and lives his world.* This dilemma has its 
ultimate roots, I would suggest, in the irreducible character, the 
incorrigible irrepressibility of the psychologically real. 

It is precisely this last fact which may provide the ground and 
beginning of a way out, for it points to the possibility that the 
conclusions of psychological research can themselves operate a 
certain corrective of the original conception. 

But such transformations of the meaning of the results and 
consequently of the pre-conceived notions of the psychologist 
concerning the nature of his object and of the proper method of 
his discipline can only be fully realized within the framework 
of a “radically different point of departure”.15 Moreover it 
seems probable that progress in the sciences of man will be 
achieved just to the extent that such new perspectives are ren- 
dered explicit and fully explored. 

The case of Freud and psychoanalysis is particularly instruc- 
tive on this point. By training and inclination Freud was deeply 
imbued with the reigning Helmholzian medical philosophy of the 


13 [bid., p. 235. The author is analyzing the case of sociology; our free 
translation is paraphrased for application to psychology. Any acquaintance 
with the history of modern psychology and the dominant stream of con- 
temporary American psychological thinking is sufficient to verify the ac- 
curacy of this description (cf., for example, many of the essays in Melvin 
H. Marx, ed., Psychological Theory, New York: Macmillan, 1951); there 
are, of course, striking exceptions as well. 


14Cf. W. W. Meissner, S.J., “ Nonconstructural Aspects of Psychological 
Constructs,” Psychological Review, Vol. 65, No. 3, 1958, pp. 143-150, for 
evidence of this tension and its consequences even in the most rigorously 
behavioristic psychological systems. 


15 De Waelhens, idem. 
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middle and late nineteenth century. This school, of which 
Freud’s teachers, Briicke and Meynert were brilliant leaders, 
was massively reductionist and mechanistic in orientation.!® 
When circumstances forced Freud to abandon the research 
laboratory for private practice he carried with him not only his 
training in method but also this scientific Weltanschauung. Time 
does not permit our tracing the fascinating history of Freud’s 
intellectual search during this early period, a history, by the way, 
which we have come to know in any detail only in the last ten 
years.17 Suffice it to indicate here that it is a time during which 
Freud made a succession of attempts to apply the methods and 
theories of his mentors to that confused wilderness of the men- 
tally ill, only to have each new effort collapse in apparent failure. 
So reluctant was Freud to abandon his reductionist frame of refer- 
ence that in 1895, long after the elements of his subsequent revo- 
lution were available to him, he still embarked with enthusiasm 
upon the writing of a “ Project for Scientific Psychology ”, the 
opening pages of which contain the following manifesto: 


The intention of this project is to furnish us with a psy- 
chology which shall be a natural science: its aim, that 1s, 
is to represent psychical processes as quantitatively deter- 
mined states of specifiable material particles and so to make 
them plain and void of contradictions.'* 


16 For a general account of this school, cf. Ernst Jones, The Life and 
Work of Sigmund Freud, I (New York: Basie Books, 1953). Of the forma- 
tion of what came to be known as the Helmholz School of Medicine Du 
Bois-Reymond wrote: “ Briicke and I pledged a solemn oath to put into 
effect this truth: no other forces than the common physical-chemical ones 
are active within the organism. In those cases which cannot at the time 
be explained by these forces one has either to find the specific way or form 
of their action by means of the physical-mathematical method or to as- 
sume new forces equal in dignity to the chemical-physical forces inherent 
in matter, reducible to the force of attraction and repulsion,” (Jones, op. 
cit., pp. 40-41). Of Meynert, Jones writes: “ For Meynert mind and brain 
were so closely connected that they could be spoken in the same breath, 
and sometimes interchangeably; the ‘ mechanics of the brain’ was a favorite 
phrase of his .... his psychology was essentially founded on the ‘ associa- 
tion psychology’ of Herbart and Fechner.” (Jbid., p. 375) 


17Since the publication of Freud’s notes and letters in Freud, The 
Origins of Psycho-analysis (London: Imago Pub. Co., 1954). 


18 Tbid., p. 355. 
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Erikson calls this Freud’s last act of “ desperate obedience ” 
to the “ physicalistic-physiologic ’ method of his tradition.’® 
One month after its completion Freud is disgusted with the 
entire paper and calls it a “ kind of aberration ”. 

But to break with this conceptual framework was a task of 
no small proportions. During the next five years Freud struggled 
with crises on three fronts, that of techinque or method, that of 
the conceptualization of clinical experience, and that of the 
generality of his conclusions.2° The resolution of these crises is 
documented in The Interpretation of Dreams, published five 
years later, and from it the authentic dimensions of the Freudian 
revolution begin to emerge. 

In the area of technique Freud came to see that mental ill- 
ness is not necessarily the result of neurological damage or de- 
generation but rather the outcome of the psychological, that is 
meaningful history of the individual, that progress in understand- 
ing the nature of his patients’ mental disturbance lay not in the 
direction of neurological research but in learning to read the 
language of symptoms. 

This revolution in the character of psychological evidence and 
its method of observation implied necessarily a radical revision 
in the categories of conceptual generalization essential to the 
building of a psychological science. Here it must be admitted 
that Freud’s success was partial, but from this point on Freud 
speaks only of psychic or mental processes and warns again and 
again against taking his mechanical models as the literal truth.” 

The third crisis grew out of Freud’s self-analysis (which we 
now know was not exactly a self analysis) and yielded the sig- 
nificant but dangerous insight that the unconscious conflicts dis- 
covered as the source of his patients’ illness were in principle 
shared by himself and all men.?? This insight is significant be- 


19 Erikson, art. cit., p. 89. 
20 Ibid., p. 87. 


21 Jones, op. cit., p. 398. Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams, The 
Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund 
Freud, Vols. IV and V (London: Hogarth Press, 1953) ; cf. Vol. V, pp. 536- 
537. 


22 The formulation of this insight into a systematic proposition is sub- 
ject, of course, to the limitations and qualifications of any empirical gen- 
eralization. It has been repeatedly verified by psychoanalysis, however, as 
well as by child psychology and anthropology. Cf. especially E. Erikson, 
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cause it provides the ground, in principle, for psychoanalysis to 
become a general psychology of human behavior. It is dangerous 
because it deals a serious blow to the proud image of man as 
fully rational by right and not by effort. 

These dimensions will come up again; the point to be retained 
here is that the genuine significance of Freud’s discoveries could 
only be appreciated within the framework of a radically different 
point of departure. That Freud was able to accomplish this to 
the extent which he did is the mark of his genius. That the full 
implications of this transformation were only partially seen and 
exploited by him is a mark of his humanity. 

This brings us back to the question raised at the beginning of 
this section and poses for us the real problem: the relationship 
between the sciences of man and philosophical anthropology. 
For the sciences of man in general and psychoanalysis in par- 
ticular are clearly not philosophy and philosophy evidently does 
not fit the pattern of an empirical science. Each claims, with 
real justice, a certain independence and autonomy.*? But every- 
thing depends upon the character of this autonomy and the 
significance accorded to it. For if this autonomy is held to“... 
consist . . . in the complete and reciprocal ignorance [of the 
sciences of man and philosophy] the only result [can be] to 
render them mutually incomprehensible and to introduce into 
our culture a state of permanent crisis.” 4 

Implicit in the foregoing discussion and emerging from it is 
another interpretation of this autonomy and consequently an- 
other view of the relationship between philosophical anthropo- 
logy and the sciences of man. Time does not permit its complete 
exposition here nor even a fully argued defense.2®> But the broad 
outlines of this position must at least be traced in order to pro- 
vide the essential framework for our subsequent discussion. In 





Childhood and Society (New York: Norton, 1950); also Dr. Higgin’s paper 
referred to in note 9 above, and Section III of this paper. 


23 Cf. Ladriére, art. cit., for the justification and character of the auton- 
omy proper to science and philosophy; and Klubertanz, art. cit. 


24De Waelhens, “Sciences humaines,” Ez. et Sig., p. 238. 


25 For this the reader is referred to the article cited above by De Wael- 
hens, his other writings, and those of Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Ladriére, 
and Klubertanz, 
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the final analysis this position is based upon and argues its 
validity on the ground of one fundamental thesis, which we may 
call “the primacy of perception”. This thesis maintains that 
the perceptual world of lived experience is the absolute starting 
point and ultimate validating reference for the empirical sci- 
ences as well as for philosophy.2® In other terms, it contends 
that the immediate lived experience which I have of myself, 
others, and the world—in the language of Husserl, what is con- 
stitutive of the Lebenswelt—forms a common matrix out of 
which both philosophy and science develop and which constitutes 
for both, therefore, their common ground and common point of 
departure.?? 

But an all pervasive tendency of a certain scientific attitude 
has been the effort to divorce itself from this necessary origin, 
to construct another view of the world and substitute it for the 
immediate world of lived experience. This abstract and “ more 
objective ” conception is then held to represent the real world, 
the true reality, in relation to which the so-called subjective 
world of lived experience is granted only the status of appear- 
ance, in principle if not in fact derivable from the abstract 
world described by science.”8 

Whatever the results of this procedure for science in general, 
its consequences in the realm of the sciences of man have been 
disastrous. In the instance of psychology, instead of leading 
to the clarification of its proper object, the concrete reality of 
human behavior, this view, pushed to its logical consequences, 
succeeds in rendering the whole scientific enterprise devoid of 


26De Waelhens, “Science, phénoménologie, ontologie,” Ez. et Sig., pp. 
105-122. 


27It is crucial to note that this “immediate lived experience” is not to 
be identified with the “common sense” world, already a highly interpreted 


one. On this point, cf. De Waclhens, “Sciences humaines,” Ez. et Sig., pp. 
241-42. 


28 How such appearance arises from “objective” reality is now itself a 
problem, one relegated to a special part of “objective” psychology. The 
circularity here should be evident for it will always be by perception that 
scientific propositions are validated and not science which validates per- 
ception. This is in principle the same critique of science as that made by 
Whitehead in his analysis of the “fallacy of misplaced concreteness”; 
ef. Science and the Modern World (New York: Macmillan, 1925). 
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meaning. For it is based on the pretension that the psycholo- 
gist owes nothing in his grasp of the psychological fact to the 
natural experience of his own subjectivity. Yet without such 
experience as an indispensable foundation it becomes impossible 
to know what it is of which psychological theory is the supposed 
explanation. 

In short, the impossible circularity sketched above can be 
avoided only by admitting that “ All scientific explanation must, 
of necessity, refer back, perhaps through a long series of inter- 
mediate steps, to the experienced world of immediate precep- 
tion.” 2® Lacking such a reference, science ceases to be an ex- 
planation of anything, and loses all real, that is, extra-logical 
significance. 

This is in no way to suggest that psychology cannot make real 
discoveries nor, especially in the case of psychoanalysis, reveal 
a dimension of reality incapable of being readily known in any 
other way. But it is to insist that “scientific knowledge is 
necessarily an explanation of a moment of experience of the 
lived world ”’,°° in the case of psychology, of the experience that 
man has of himself as a being in the world. Thus the psycho- 
logical facts discovered and their explanation “ become signifi- 
cant only by their insertion in a perspective which goes beyond 
them,” #! in the framework, that is, of an implicit ontology. 

Now it is evidently not the task of psychology to elucidate 
the ontological structure, the mode of being, of its object, which 
de facto it must presuppose. Within the perspective being 
sketched here, however, it is this same immediate lived experi- 
ence which is the proper starting point of philosophy—in the 
case of philosophical anthropology, man’s experience of himself, 
with others, existing in the world. It is precisely the task of the 
philosopher to reflect upon this given and render it explicit in 
its essential structure. Given a clarification of the mode of 
being of his object, the psychologist will proceed to do just 
what he does now, make observations and interpret them. But 
in exercising his science the psychologist (or psychoanalyst) 
will be implying a conception of man compatible with the actual 


28 De Waelhens, “Sciences humaines,” Ez. et Sig., p. 240. 
80 Jbid., pp. 240-241. 
81 [bid., p. 239. 
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meaning of his findings, and in the light of which they can be 
seen in their true significance.* 

From this point of view it is clear that the relations of philo- 
sophical anthropology and the sciences of man are intimate in- 
deed. Nevertheless, there is implied here “ neither subordina- 
tion nor simple coexistence.” #3 While the philosopher will have 
the task of clarifying the ontological status of the object which 
the sciences of man in fact imply and presuppose, the findings of 
these latter will be of immense value to the philosopher in his 
own proper task of elucidation. Moreover, and in the case of 
psychoanalysis, our primary concern here, the philosopher will 
have the obligation of giving an account of the mode of being 
actually revealed through psychoanalytic observation.** Thus, 
while maintaining their mutual autonomy, in this perspective, the 
relationship between these two disciplines would be one of close 
collaboration and mutual enrichment. 


* * * 


In the discussion which follows I shall try to provide a degree 
of confirmation of this thesis. In doing so I shall argue, first, 
that psychoanalysis, properly understood and in its actual exer- 
cise, is potentially one of the most penetrating instruments for 
the empirical elucidation of the proper object of psychology: the 
concrete meaning of human behavior. Secondly, I shall try to 
present some evidence for the conviction that the reality of man 
revealed by the psychoanalytic endeavor is in many respects 
consonant with and confirmatory of the ontological view of man 
articulated by the most enduring elements of contemporary 
philosophical thought as well as by perennial philosophy. 

The first of these tasks will involve some reflections upon 
psychoanalysis as a science and constitutes our next topic. The 
second will involve somewhat more substantive matters and will 
provide the content for our final section. 


82 Ibid., p. 245. 
33 Ibid., p. 261. 


34 This will be strictly true just to the extent that the evidence presented 
in psychoanalysis reveals, as is often the case, a dimension of the existent 
as such and is not due simply to the constructural activity of the scientific 
mind. Such evidence, while not exclusively revealed by psychoanalysis, is 
nonetheless strikingly so, and in a wealth of detail. Here psychoanalysis 


can provide a corrective, to say the least, of certain philosophical orienta- 
tions. 
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II 


Recently there has been a growing awareness on the part of 
psychoanalysts themselves of the need to become more reflec- 
tively conscious of the nature of their discipline.*® Furthermore, 
there has been considerable interest of late on the part of philo- 
sophers of science to disengage and critically examine the founda- 
tions, validity and structure of psychoanalysis as a science.®® 
While profiting, I hope, from the fruits of these labors our 
considerations here must be restricted to the aspects particularly 
relevant to our present aims. 

Psychoanalysis as a totality presents a very complex struc- 
ture comprising as it does a technique of therapy, an observa- 
tional method, a body of evidence, and a fairly well systematized 
theory articulated at varying degrees of abstraction and generali- 
zation.** About this structure I would like to emphasize the 
following points: 

First, Freud tells us that its elaboration at the theoretical 
level was his primary scientific goal.** Hence, if we are to take 
psychoanalysis seriously it is this dimension which should com- 
mand our special consideration. 


85 The literature here is extensive. Cf. especially the work of Hartmann, 
Kris, Loewenstein, Rapaport, Rapaport and Gill, and others mentioned by 
Higgins (nn. 9-14 in his essay cited in n. 9 above). For a fairly complete 
bibliography of these authors and other relevant works, cf. Erik Erikson, 
Identity and the Life Cycle (Psychological Issues, 1, 1959), pp. 167-171; 
and David Rapaport, The Structure of Paphemnaigne Theory anhe- 
logical Issues, II, 1960), pp. 145-158. 


36 Again the literature is extensive; cf. especially Minnesota Studies, 
Vol. I: The Foundations of Science and the Concepts of Psychology and 
Psychoanalysis, H. Feig) and M. Scriven, eds. (Minneapolis: Univ. of 
Minn. Press, 1956), and Psychoanalysis, Scientific Method and Philosophy, 
S. Hook, ed. (New York: New York Univ. Press, 1959). In spite of the 
immense value of these contributions, it is regrettable that American and 
English philosophers of other orientations have not been more attentive 
to the special problems involved in the philosophy of the psychological 
sciences, for the preponderantly univocal view of science implicit in the 
above works risks distorting the specific character of psychoanalysis as a 
science. (Cf. infra.) 


37 Cf. Higgins’ essay (n. 9) and those noted above (n. 34), especially 
Rapuport. 


38 Cf. Jones, Vol. I, especially p. 45. 
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Secondly, there is extensive interpenetration of the various 
levels of this structure in the formulation of the propositions 
which make up psychoanalytic literature.3® This factor alone 
complicates enormously the task of critical evaluation. 

Thirdly, the content of this structure is an evolving one. Fail- 
ure to appreciate this has been one of the major sources of mis- 
conceptions about psychoanalysis.” 

And, finally, if one looks only at the purely formal structure 
of psychoanalysis, it seems to fit fairly neatly the pattern of any 
hypothetico-deductive science.*1 This formal similarity, I shall 
argue, often leads to grave misunderstanding and distortion of 
the distinctive character of psychoanalysis at all levels. In par- 
ticular it has been partially responsible for the exaggerated 
scientism ** which constitutes, to my mind, the most serious 
threat to the psychoanalytic enterprise in its effort to realize 
and become conscious of its own authentic nature. 

With the aim of presenting, therefore, another interpretation 
of the character of psychoanalysis as a scienec, [ shall comment 
briefly on the nature of psychoanalytic evidence, the meaning of 
psychoanalytic propositions at the level of special and general 
theory, and the implications of the interconnectedness of these 
three levels. 

As we have seen, a correlation should obtain in science be- 
tween method of investigation and the character and meaning of 
the facts discovered. Armed with the precious insight that his 
patients’ neurotic symptoms were expressions of significant but 
hidden conflict,** the more general assumption based upon this 
discovery that all human behavior—in the most inclusive sense 


89 Cf. Higgins (n. 9). This is true of any science, however. 


40Jdem. Also cf. Freud, An Autobiographical Study (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1950), p. 58. 


41 Cf, works cited in n. 36. 
42 Cf, Higgins (n. 9). 


43 Freud, Collected Papers, Vol. V (London: Hogarth Press, 1950): 
“The investigations which lay at the root of Breuer and Freud’s studies 
led above all to two results, and these have not been shaken by subsequent 
experience: first, that hysterical symptoms have sense and meaning, being 
substitutes for normal mental acts; and secondly, that the uncovering 
of this unknown meaning is accompanied by the removal of the symp- 
toms...” (p. 108) 
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including speech, thought, phantasy, dreaming, affectivity, as 
well as gesture and action—was expressive of coherent mean- 
ing,*# and a few more suggestive hypotheses, Freud gradually 
evolved what has remained the basic tool of psychoanalytic in- 
vestigation, free association and interpretation. Thus, the basic 
“ experimental ” setting for psychoanalytic “ observation ” is the 
analytic situation. During many hundreds of hours the subject 
speaks whatever comes to mind without regard to logical coher- 
ence or consistency. This discourse ranges at random over the 
subject’s whole life, from present to past and back again. The 
analyst listens and observes, but not as the “ objective ” scientist 
observes, that is, not by recording the number of times a par- 
ticular response occurs with the aim of making objective cor- 
relations of this response with others. It is not a statistical 
procedure.*® Rather, the analyst is attentive to the possible mean- 
ing of this apparently haphazard discourse. He allows himself 
to enter into the experienced world of the subject, much as one 
enters into the meaningful situation of a novel. Over a period 
of time certain significant patterns begin to emerge, and the 
meaningful structure of a present situation is seen to be con- 
nected with, to be a re-living or re-incarnation of the meaning- 
ful structure of certain past situations, frequently those of early 
childhood. Eventually the coherent interconnectedness of many 
such structures may come to be identified as a fundamental “ life 
style” 4® of which present behavior is both the concretization 


44 Ibid., p. 113. 


45The character of psychoanalytic “observation” (of linguistic and 
other behavior as intrinsically expressive of coherent meaning) seems to 
be missed in otherwise extremely valuable discussions of “ scientifically ” 
minded psychoanalysts; cf., for example, Kubie, “ Psychoanalysis and Scien- 
tific Method,” Psychoanalysis, Scientific Method, and Philosophy, S. Hook, 
ed., pp. 57-77. (A more complete bibliography of Kubie’s writings on this 
subject is given at the end of his article.) A similar argument is also made, 
interestingly enough, by Karl Zener in “ The Significance of Experience of 
the Individual for the Science of Psychology,” Minnesota Studies in the 
Philosophy of Science, 11, Concepts, Theories, and the Mind-Body Problem 
(Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. Press, 1958), p. 354. For Freud’s thinking on 
this point, cf. Collected Papers, Vol. V, p. 112. 


46 De Waelhens, “ Réflexions sur les rapports de la phénoménologie et de 
la psychanalyse,” Ez. et Sig. 
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and the expression. This discovery of the authentic, often hidden 
meaning of the subject’s life and behavior is one of the crucial 
elements of psychoanalytic therapy. But it is also the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge; it terminates in an understanding of the law- 
fulness, that is, the inner coherence and consistency of the in- 
dividual life-project. 

If this were all that psychoanalysis purported to achieve, it 
could not lay claim to being a general theory of human behavior. 
In fact, this stage of psychoanalysis actually represents, in the 
typical pattern of science, only the level of observation, observa- 
tion which yields evidence for generalization and theory. In 
the continued observation of individual cases certain patterns 
analogously common to all are discovered. When these are 
formulated into general propositions they represent the first 
stage of psychoanalytic theory and correspond roughly with the 
level of empirical law in the natural sciences. 

Psychoanalysis shares with other sciences a second stage, the 
level of broadly general theory. This corresponds to what Freud 
terms his metapsychology and is an attempt to account for, that 
is, give an explanation of the empirical generalizations and the 
particular observations. It corresponds, in Freud’s use of it, 
very closely to the general theoretical level in any science.‘ 
In working out his theoretical constructions at this level Freud 
frequently borrowed concepts, images, and models from biology, 
chemistry, and physics. His energie concepts and his theory of 
a mental apparatus are the most obvious examples of this. State- 
ments at this level are frequently far removed from the meaning- 
ful processes discovered at the level of observation. In Freud’s 
writings the first level generalizations are enunciated in both 
psychologically meaningful terms (wishes, defenses, conflicts, 
etc.) or in the impersonal terms of force (energy seeking release, 


47 Erikson indicates that psychoanalytic theory has been worked out 
along three fundamental coordinants: the dynamic-economic, the topo- 
graphical or structural, and the genetic. (Erikson, art. cit.) To this should 
be added the all important adaptive coordinate noted by Higgins (n. 9). 
(The idea of adaptation was first systematically explored by Hartmann in 
the 1939 German edition of Ego Psychology and the Problem of Adapta- 
tion; New York: International Universities Press, 1958; it was elevated 
to the status of an explicit coordinate by Rapaport and Gill, “ The Points 
of View and Assumptions of Metapsychology,” International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, Vol. XL, No. 1, 1959). 
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etc.), depending, it would seem, upon whether he is moving up 
from experience or down from general theory.*® 

Now it is precisely here that a serious tension manifests itself 
in Freud’s thought and in psychoanalytic theory generally, the 
identical tension which our earlier analysis indicated to be at 
the very heart of psychology and all the sciences of man. When 
Brierly distinguishes between a “ subjective theory ” in which 
psychoanalysis is a “psychology of meaning in the broadest 
possible sense” and an “ objective theory ” in which “ psycho- 
analysis is a psychology of mental function ”’,*° and when Zetzel 
asserts that “psychoanalytic truth cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed in abstract conceptual terms based on the psychic ap- 
paratus ”,5° they are giving voice to this real if sometimes latent 
conflict. The removal of this ambiguity is a task, it would 
seem, to which a philosopher of science might properly address 
himself, for it is basically a question of the meaning of two 
different and apparently conflicting sets of propositions. I do 
not believe the question can be resolved simply by an appeal to 
differing levels of abstraction nor to clinical versus objective pres- 
entations of the data, although a part of the solution may lie in 
this direction. In the final analysis, I think it is a question of the 
real compatibility in meaning of two sets of propositions about 
man and consequently two ways of understanding human be- 
havior and finally man himself. 

Either we hold all properly human behavior to be intrinsically 
meaningful, that is, expressive of the significant relations man 
establishes with himself, others, and the world, and that this 
implies a specifying difference between man and physical things; 
or we hold the opposite view: that the reality of man is no dif- 
ferent from that of any other being in nature and that the forces 
which move him are similar in kind to those which operate in the 
physical world. Which we may ask is the Freudian conception? 


48 For example, compare the various levels of Freud’s description of the 
Oedipal phase in “ The Passing of the Oedipus Complex,” Collected Papers, 
Vol. II, pp. 269-282. 


49 M. Brierley, Trends in Psycho-Analysis (London: Hogart Press, 1951). 


50E. Zetzel, “An Approach to the Relation between Concept and Con- 
tent in Psychoanalytic Theory,” The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 
Vol. XI, No. 99, 1956. 
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The level of evidence and first level generalization in Freud 
would seem to confirm the first view. Many of Freud’s explicit 
methodological statements and those of contemporary theorists 
at the level of general theory would seem to confirm the second. 
However we resolve the factual question, the problem at the 
moment is to determine whether the second view of man is the 
necessary consequence of general psychoanalytic theory such 
that the two sets of statements represent not just different levels 
of abstraction but intrinsic incompatibility and even contradic- 
tion. The answer to this disturbing question must lie in the 
affirmative, I contend, if the reality described in and represented 
by “objective” theory is held to be more truly real than that 
reflected by “subjective” theory, if it is seriously maintained 
that essentially meaningful and intrinsically significative pro- 
cesses can be derived from essentially impersonal forces, drives, 
and structures.5! For this would be saying that the being of man 
is constituted in its essential nature by a reality closed to mean- 
ing and that the significance which we attribute to, or discover to 
be that of our existence in the world is merely an unimportant 
epiphenomenon of this more fundamental reality. This is the 
truly reductionist position. It also involves the basic circularity 
exposed in the first section of this paper and succeeds, as I hoped 
to show there, in rendering the whole scientific enterprise devoid 
of real intelligibility. Moreover, in the case of psychoanalysis it 
seems to me to represent a betrayal of its most authentic char- 
acter and to signify a return to a view of psychology from which, 
at the level of the actual exercise of his discipline, Freud had 
managed a decisive liberation. 

Is this also the necessary consequence of any abstraction and 
generalized theory in psychoanalysis or, for that matter, in any 
psychology? By no means. But its avoidance will involve 
concentrated resistance to the dominant orientation in contem- 
porary scientific psychology described in our general account. On 
the positive side it will involve recognizing abstract formulations 


51 Cf. for example, Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neuro- 
sis (London: Kegan Paul, 1946): “ Mental functions should be approached 
from the same angle as the functions of the nervous system in general. 
They are manifestations of the same basic function of the living organism— 
irritability.” (p. 11) “It is regrettable that this quantity of mental energy, 
ie. the forces at work in the mind cannot be measured directly; it may be 
measured indirectly by its physiological manifestations.” (p. 14) 
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for what they are, the product of the mind’s constructural ac- 
tivity generalizing from the selected evidence of experience and 
deriving their organizing and explanatory power precisely to 
the extent that they can be related back to and shown to be 
consonant with the character of that evidence.*? 

In the case of psychoanalysis it will mean viewing structural 
concepts such as “Id”, “ Ego”’, “ Super-ego ”’, dynamic concepts 
such as “free or neutralized energy’, and economic concepts 
such as “the pleasure principle” and “the constancy princi- 
ple”, not as referring to an underlying objective reality sche- 
matized by this model and which “ causes’ my behavior as the 
structure and fuel supply of a missile cause the speed and direc- 
tion of its course, but rather as abstract references to intrinsically 
significative processes and patterns—in short, as referring to 
constellations of meaning, not to things.®* It will also mean 
exercising considerable caution in the use of metaphors borrowed 
from the biological and physical sciences, which all too readily 
lend themselves to a reductionist interpretation. 

Which of these views represents Freud’s own regarding the 
nature of his discipline? It would be admitted, I think, that in 
this area Freud did not succeed in liberating himself completely 
from the heritage of Helmholzian philosophy. For both orienta- 
tions are demonstrably present in his thought. It is this funda- 
mental ambiguity which to my mind accounts for two opposed 
orientations in contemporary psychoanalytic thinking: the re- 
ductionist represented, for example, by a Fenichel ** and the non- 
reductionist represented, for example, by an Erikson.® The latter 
provides powerful proof that one can remain within a genuinely 


Freudian framework and still avoid the pitfalls of the reduction- 
ist position. 


52 An interesting step in this direction is taken in the kind of “open 
operationism ” advocated by Albert Ellis, “An Operational Reformulation 


of Some of the Basic Principles of Psychoanalysis,” Minnesota Studies, 
Vol. I., pp. 131-154. 


53 Dr. Higgins points out (n. 9) quite correctly that these concepts refer 


to “configurations of processes.” It is the intrinsic character of these proc- 
esses which is in question here. 


54 Cf. Fenichel, op. cit. Cf. also De Waelhens, “ Notes sur l’angoisse dans 


la philosophie contemporaine,” Ez. et Sig. pp. 169-190, for another example 
and discussion of this sort of reductionism. 


55 Cf. especially Identity and the Life Cycle (n. 35 supra). 
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But that psychoanalysis is and must remain a “ psychology of 
meaning in the broadest sense”, that this dimension represents 
Freud’s most enduring achievement, may be confirmed by again 
reflecting for a moment on the implications of psychoanalysis as 
a therapeutic technique. As we have seen, Freud’s most funda- 
mental and guiding insight concerned the essential meaningful- 
ness of his patients’ symptoms and the extension of this to 
include all human behavior. A corollary of this insight, one con- 
firmed in every psychoanalysis, is that many forms of behavioral 
disorder are the result of intrinsically significant conflicts. And 
the two axes of analytic cure are the re-living of past affective 
relationships by means of a special relationship between physi- 
cian and patient (transfer) and “insight”. Thus all behavior 
is seen to be a revealing discourse, expressive of the total psycho- 
logical situation of the person, his relations to himself, others, 
and things. When this discourse reveals psychic sickness, it can 
be cured only by another sort of discourse, the verbal and af- 
fective dialogue between physician and patient. If the inner 
reality of such processes can only be understood in terms of 
human discourse, the attempt to reduce them to and understand 
them in terms of impersonal, “ third person ”’ processes must be 
considered arbitrary in the extreme, the substitution of in- 
adequate metaphor for genuine understanding.*® 


Ill 


Our analysis up to this point has been aimed primarily at 
establishing some of the conditions and grounds for genuine com- 
munication between psychoanalysis and philosophy. Already 
though some of the broad lines of a properly philosophical view 


56 Cf. essays cited by De Waelhens, “ Réfl. sur phén. et psych.” and 
“Notes sur |’ angoisse,” op. cit. Higgins’ (note 9) remarks concerning the 
origin of psychoanalytie theory in and application to clinical observation 
are a propos here. Psychoanalysis understood in this non-reductionist sense 
would seem to explain why Binswanger feels perfectly free to use the 
techniques and concepts of psychoanalysis within the framework of his 
own type of existential analysis. On the other hand, his criticisms of psycho- 
analysis seem to be in large part directed against psychoanalysis in its 
reductionist orientation. Cf. L. Binswanger, “The Existential Analysis 
School of Thought,” Ezistence, R. May, E. Angel, H. Ellenberger, eds. 
(New York: Basic Books, 1958), pp. 191-213; “ The Case of Ellen West,” 
tbid., pp. 237-364. 
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of the image of man appearing on the horizon of the psycho- 
analytic endeavor have begun to emerge, a philosophical view 
which psychoanalysis can be said in a sense both to presuppose 
and to confirm in its actual exercise. 

In attempting to make more explicit some of the essential 
contours of this view, and by way of entering into more concrete 
dialogue with the substance of Freudian thought, it may be well 
to center attention around two fundamental hypotheses or guid- 
ing ideas of psychoanalysis and consider some of the implications 
which they appear to entail in this broader frame of reference. 
These two propositions are selected, first, because they have 
and do constitute for a wide range of thinkers the most difficult 
barriers to acceptance of psychoanalysis 5? and, second, because 
they provide, I think, access to some of the richness and depth 
of Freudian thought, a richness which it is evidently impossible 
to distil and exploit completely in a single paper. I am referring 
to the all embracing assumption of “ strict psychic determinism ” 
and to the postulate of unconscious mental processes. In psycho- 
analytic thought these two propositions are closely interdepend- 
ent, since the former seems verifiable only on the basis of the 
latter and the exploitation of the latter provides in may ways 
the strongest confirmation of the former. It is my hope that our 
earlier reflections will allow some light to be thrown on both 
of these crucial issues so deeply embedded in psychoanalytic 
thought. 

The principle of psychic determinism, or causality ** as it is 
sometimes called, postulates that “in the mind, as in physical 
nature about us, nothing happens by chance, or in a random way. 
Each psychic event is determined by the ones which preceded 
it.” Moreover, this principle is widely interpreted to imply a 
strict denial of human freedom. Once again everything de- 


57 These barriers are surpassed in difficulties raised perhaps only by the 
widespread notion that all psychoanalytic explanation implies explanation 
in reductively sexual terms. Whatever the historical grounds for this con- 
ception, it clearly does not represent Freud’s final view nor that of con- 
temporary psychoanalytic theory. Hence, it is properly a misconception as 


Higgins’ essay (cf. n. 9) clearly shows, and will not be discussed further 
here. 


58C, Brenner, An Elementary Textbook of Psychoanalysis (New York: 
International Univ. Press, 1957), p. 12. It should be noted that some such 
assumption is implicitly or explicitly operative in any scientific psychology. 
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pends upon the way in which this principle is understood and the 
precise significance which should be attributed to it. 

If this principle is taken to mean that mental processes and 
the behavior consequent upon them are rigidly determined in 
the way in which the interworkings of a complex machine and 
its consequent “output” are determined, then it must be re- 
jected, in spite of the fact that this seems to be the interpretation 
of many psychoanalytic theorists and occasionally of Freud 
himself. It must be rejected in the first place, I would suggest, 
not because it is unacceptable to the uncritical image we have 
of ourselves nor to certain philosophical or theological views 
of man established on other grounds, but because it is unintelli- 
gible in itself, on the one hand, and incompatible with the genu- 
ine significance of the psychoanalytic enterprise, on the other. 

In arguing this, I leave aside the possibility, exploited by some, 
that this principle permits or implies the reduction of the psycho- 
logical to the strictly biological and this in turn to the physical or 
mechanical.*® For we have seen that, in Freud’s mind, psycho- 
analysis is irreducibly a psychology of mental processes,® and 
that this, according to our view, necessarily implies a psychology 
of meaning in the fullest sense of that term. Now to suggest that 
a meaning can “cause’’, that is, act upon and determine, an- 
other meaning and the consequent behavior which is by its very 
nature expressive of that meaning, as a thing acts upon another 
thing and mechanically causes or determines the actions of that 
thing, this to my mind is unintelligible, a simple non sens. A 
meaning, however corporally embedded, is simply not a thing. 
Hence we are dealing, not with the necessities and determinations 
of impersonal, third person forces operating upon and within 
me, but with connections of meaning.*! 


58 Cf. for example. Thos. French, The Integration of Behavior, Vol. I 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chgo. Press, 1952): “. .. most of us expect that a 
neurophysiological explanation of behavior will ultimately be found.” 
(p. 11) And Ernst Kris, “ Psychoanalytic Propositions,” Psychological 
Theory, M. Marx, ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1951): “... the time will 
come when psychological constructs will be replaced by physiological and 
biological constructs.” (p. 336) 


60 N. 21, supra. 


61 Cf. Alden Fisher, “ Psychology or Psychologies—A Study in Method- 
ology,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
(Washington: Cath. Univ. of America, 1957), pp. 153-157. 
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Only by understanding the determinations of behavior within 
the framework of “ necessities of meaning ” ®? then can the true 
problem of “psychic determinism” be properly posed. It is 
within this same context that a full philosophical analysis of the 
nature of and conditions of possibility for freedom of choice 
would be of immense value and relevance. Obviously no such 
analysis can be given here. Suffice it to indicate that such free- 
dom does not mean capriciousness or lack of determination. On 
the contrary, (and this is the profundity, one might even say 
mystery of genuine freedom) its full elucidation reveals that the 
most fully free act is precisely the one which is most fully actual 
and hence most fully determined.** But it is a determination 
which the self imposes upon itself, a determination which the self, 
in full and conscious recognition of the necessities imposed by 
inner and outer reality, deliberately establishes by an act flow- 
ing from its own creative sources.** Thus, what is “ freely ” 
established now, after the fact takes its place among the “ neces- 
sities of meaning”. 

It should cause no surprise then that the analyst, starting with 
present behavior and searching, in order to understand it, for 
its present and past determinations, will find, and can only ex- 
pect to find, full determination in terms of meaning. The fol- 


lowing quotation from Freud is illuminating on this point. He 
writes: 


But at this point we become aware of a state of things 
which also confronts us in many instances in which light has 
been thrown by psychoanalysis on a mental process. So 
long as we trace the development from its final outcome 
backwards, the chain of events appears continuous, and 
we feel we have gained an insight which is completely 
satisfactory or even exhaustive. But if we proceed the reverse 
way, if we start from the premises inferred from analysis 
and try to follow these up to the final result, then we no 


62 De Waelhens, “Sciences humaines,’ Ex. et Sig., p. 236. 


63 A. Vergote, “L’ intéret philosophique de la psychanalyse freudienne,” 
Archives de philosophie, XXI, 1958, pp. 26-59. 


64 Tt is also within this context that clarification of the real metaphysical 
meaning of efficient causality in, for example, St. Thomas would be il- 


luminating. But, without such clarification, the use of the term “ cause ” 


in the framework of contemporary psychological discussions of this prob- 
lem is frequently more misleading than helpful. 
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longer get the impression of an inevitable sequence of events 
which could not have been otherwise determined. We notice 
at once that there might have been another result, and that 
we might have been just as well able to understand and 
explain the latter. The synthesis is thus not so satisfactory 
as the analysis, in other words, from a knowledge of the 
premises we could not have foretold the nature of the re- 
sult ... Hence the chain of causation can always be recog- 
nized with certainty if we follow the line of analysis, whereas 
to predict it along the line of synthesis is impossible.® 


We would be hard put to argue or illustrate our interpretation 
of psychoanalysis in this regard more effectively than Freud has 
done himself. 

The question then becomes, not whether behavior is fully mo- 
tivated, but whether there exists within the psychoanalytic per- 
spective the possibility of full and deliberate self-determination 
or whether behavior must be considered exhaustively and in all 
cases determined by motives and goals not open to rational in- 
spection and control. 

Whatever the exaggerations found in Freud and psychoanalytic 
literature generally, and they are many, it seems evident that 
some degree of self determination has always been implicit in 
psychoanalysis and occasionally more or less explicitly recog- 
nized. Freud’s statements concerning the aims of psychoanalytic 
therapy make this abundantly clear at the level of praxis.®* On 
this plane Freud seems to concede to consciousness an autonomy 
of right and assigns to analytic therapy the task, where neces- 
sary, of reestablishing its autonomy of fact, for he affirms that 
the aim of psychoanalytic therapy is precisely that of restoring 


to the ego its proper and rightful place as the director and guide 
of human action.** 


65S. Freud, “ A Case of Homosexuality in a Woman,” Standard Edition, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 167-168. 


66 Cf. for example, Collected Papers, II, p. 392, 395; also note 42 supra. 


67 A. Vergote, art. cit., p. 32; Freud, New Introductory Lectures on 
Psycho-analysis (London: Hogarth Press, 1949): “... the ego controls the 
paths of access to motility, but it interpolates between desire and action 
the procrastinating factor of thought, during which it makes use of the 
residues of experience stored up in memory. In this way it dethrones the 
pleasure-principle, which exerts undisputed sway over the processess in the 
id, and substitutes for it the reality-principle, which promises greater 
security and greater success.” (p. 101) Also cf. Higgins (note 9). 
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Recognition of a certain freedom of the ego or self at the 
level of theory is likewise implicit in the incipient ego psychology 
of the later Freud.®* It is this dimension which has been so 
fruitfully developed and exploited by the contemporary ego 
psychology. Hartmann’s formulations of primary and secondary 
ego autonomy, including the notion of an independent source of 
energy (energy, that is, not derived from and constituted by 
transformations of instinctual drive energy) available to the ego, 
the exploration of the conflict-free sphere of ego functioning, the 
more precise delineations of all the functions of the ego includ- 
ing that of rational thought, and especially the renewed in- 
terest in the relations of ego to reality (included in Hartmann’s 
notion of adaptiveness)—all of these show promise of even 
greater theoretical recognition and exploitation of the concrete 
workings of genuine human freedom.®® This more explicit recog- 
nition of human freedom in action, however, will be possible for 
psychoanalysis only within the framework of the kind of en- 
larged perspective we have been trying to sketch here.“° On the 
other hand, it would be unfortunate indeed if these wholesome 
and necessary developments carried with them a kind of regres- 
sion to an exaggerated and rationalistie notion of freedom or led 
us to forget its precarious nature.“! As another philosopher has 
put it, in a formulation consonant not only with contemporary 
Freudian thought but also, it seems to me, with the best in con- 


temporary philosophy and with the traditional views of classical 
realism: 


Man is free when his choices are the product of full aware- 
ness of operative needs and actual constraints. Such needs 


68 New Intr. Lectures, p. 106; The Future of an Illusion (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, 1957), p. 93. On this point ef. E. E. Krapf, “ Psycho- 
analysis and the Self Understanding of Man,” Acta Psychotherapeutica, 
Psychosomatica et Orthopaedagogica, Vol. VI, 1958. 


6° Hartmann’s pioneer work here is Ego Psychology and the Problem of 
Adaptation (n. 47), appearing first in 1939. For reference to complete 
bibliographical listing of his more recent contributions. ef. n. 35. Cf. also 
Higgins’ essay for a discussion of this point (n. 9). 


70 This is not to suggest that psychoanalysis can or should establish the 
essential fact of, nor the metaphysical conditions for freedom but only 
that it should contribute to our understanding of the concrete conditions 
within which freedom de facto expresses itself. 


71On this point see Higgins’ essay (n. 9). 
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and constraints, so far as they lie in the self, owe their being 
to a history of fulfillments and frustrations. But it is a 
history buried in the unconscious, and what irrationalities 
it engenders remain invulnerable behind masks of rationality. 
To remove their masks is not thereby to destroy them but 
only to reveal them for what they are. To know what he 
truly wants and what he can truly have—this truth does not 
make man free, but makes freedom possible. Self-mastery 
is not antecedently guaranteed, but is something to be 


achieved." 

This leads us directly to a consideration of the second postu- 
late of Freudian psychoanalysis, that of the existence of un- 
conscious mental processes. In its current acceptation it states 
that “in fact the majority of mental functioning goes on without 
consciousness and that consciousness is an unusual rather than 
usual attribute of mental functioning.” ** At first a startling 
idea to Freud, it has come to be an absolutely essential working 
hypothesis of psychoanalysis with an immense amount of con- 
firming evidence. Moreover, much of this evidence is available 
upon a little reflection to anyone and not dependent upon the 
special techniques of analytic investigation.** In some ways 
it is surprising that this postulate should cause so much difficulty, 
at least at the descriptive level. For it has always been the in- 
sight of poets and dramatists that one may live out a “ meaning ” 
without explicitly knowing it, that one’s actions may carry an 
intrinsic significance of which we are totally unaware, or only 
dimly so, later to be startled by the real, sometimes shocking, 
discovery that this 2s what we intended and that this was the 
intrinsic significance which found expression in our concrete 
actions. That this should have been at first glance such a dis- 
turbing notion to Freud’s early contemporaries and even now to 
many of us is perhaps evidence of the extraordinary extent to 


72 Kaplan, “Freud and Modern Philosophy,” op. cit., p. 219. 


73 Brenner, An Elementary Textbook of Psychoanalysis, p. 24. See Hig- 
gins for a brief discussion of the development of this idea in Freud. 


74Cf. Freud, The Psychopathology of Everyday Life, Standard Ed., 
Vol. VI, and A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, (Garden City, 
N. Y., Garden City Pub. Co., 1943). For an interesting account of the 
notion “unconscious mental processes” before Freud, cf. L. L. Whyte, 
The Unconscious before Freud (New York: Basic Books, 1960). On this 
precise point cf. De Waelhens, “ Réflexions sur une. problématique hus- 
serlienne,” (cf. n. 4 supra), p. 224. 
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which our thinking at the unreflective level is imbued with a 
Cartesian view of man.”® 

This is not to suggest, however, that there are no difficulties 
attached to this postulate. On the contrary, there are, and for 
the philosopher they are major. For what can it mean in phil- 
osophiec terms to say that there are mental processes which 
operate outside the sphere of conscious awareness, that somehow 
the mind, the psychic, the non-physical, is, in some cases at 
least, deprived of that very quality—consciousness—which seems 
its most appropriate if not most essential differentiating and de- 
fining characteristic? In other words, if unconscious mental proc- 
esses exist, how are they possible and what kind of reality must be 
ascribed them? 

That this is not, at least in principle, so difficult a problem in 
the context of a venerable realism seems evident."* It is not 
our intention for the moment, however, to analyze within a 
Thomistic framework the conditions of possibility necessary to 
account for the psychoanalytic evidence in this regard.*7 Rather, 
I would like to sketch, however briefly, the way in which this 
aspect of psychoanalysis joins another dimension of contempo- 
rary thought, phenomenology, and thus, perhaps, show the under- 
lying affinities of both with important elements of perennial 
philosophy.78 

The central contribution of phenomenology for our present 
purpose, as for so many others, is its doctrine of intentionality. 
Here I must presuppose a general knowledge of this fundamental 


75 Contemporary studies in Descartes would indicate that however much 
it is a genuine fact in terms of historical influence, this “ Cartesian view ” 
of man is not wholly consonant with the actual thought of Descartes; ef. 
Geneviéve Lewis (Rodis-Lewis) Le probléme de Vinconscient et le car- 
téstanism (Paris: Presses universitaires, 1950). 


76 Cf. R. Dalbiez, La Méthode psychanalytique et la doctrine freudienne 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1936); J. Maritain, “ Freudianism and Psycho- 
analysis—A Thomist View,” Freud and the 20th C.; and others. 


771 am convinced this is possible and that it has been done in the past. 
Moreover, I think it will continue to be a fruitful area of reflection for 
Thomists and that its execution will be helpful not only to psychoanalysis 
but also in leading to a more thorough understanding of the strength and 
subtlety of a fully articulated Thomistic anthropology. 


78T am referring rather strictly to the phenomenology of Husserl as de- 
veloped and extended by such contemporary thinkers as Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty, Paul Ricoeur, and Alphonse De Waelhens. 
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phenomenological theme and only indicate in passing certain 
relevant aspects.*® Briefly and with regrettable simplification, 
this doctrine holds that every act of the mind is the act of a 
“subject” which in its essential structure is directed toward, 
aimed at, oriented to, an “other”. This holds true not only of 
all cognitive acts such as perceiving, imagining, and judging, 
but of all affective acts such as longing, desiring, and willing. 
Thus, every act of the mind intends an “ object”. It is in virtue 
of this act of intending that “ objects” are rendered present to 
me, on the one hand, and, on the other, that precisely in virtue 
of which they take on meaning for me. Thus, every act of in- 
tending is at the same time a “conferral of meaning” on that 
“object ”, (a Sinngebung) .®° 

For Husserl, reflection upon the structure of the mind and 
reflection upon the structure of its intentional acts become syn- 
onymous, for the mind comes to be defined essentially in terms 
of intentionality. This reflection—the intentional analysis of 
phenomenology—is usually carried out at the level of our con- 
scious acts (evidently this is absolutely necessary as a point of 
departure). But the “theory of intentional analysis” is itself 
based upon and necessarily presupposes a crucial distinction be- 
tween “explicit or thematic intentionality ” and non-thematic 
but actually exercised intentionality, that is, an intentionality 
which is lived but not explicitated.81 | The former is based upon 
and grows out of the latter as its fundamental ground and neces- 
sary condition of possibility. Moreover, the latter is inexhaust- 
ible in principle, and a basic task of reflection in phenomenology 
is to render explicit and thematic that which was only implicit 
and lived.6? The parallel here between phenomenology and 


79 For amplification of this doctrine, ef., for example, Q. Lauer. S.J., 
Phénoménologie de Husserl: Essai sur la genése de l’intentionnalité (Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France, 1955); M. Natanson, “ Phenomenology: 
A Viewing,” (Methodos, Vol. X, 1959); and especially A. De Waelhens, 
“L’ idée phénoménologique d’intentionnalité,” Husserl et la Pensée mod- 
ern, H. L. Van Breda and J. Taminiaux, eds. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1959). 


80 De Waelhens, tbid., p. 117. 


81De Waelhens, “Réflexions sur une problématique husserlienne de 
l’inconscient, Husserl et Hegel,” Edmund Husserl, pp. 222-223. 


82 Idem. 
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psychoanalysis is, I think, obvious, but its fruitfulness is only 
beginning to be recognized.** 

It is out of this Husserlian doctrine, developed and made more 
concrete by contemporary phenomenologists, that has come to 
be elaborated the view of man which we have already found par- 
ticularly apt in the philosophical expression of psychoanalytic 
finding. This is the view which considers man as a being, the 
meaning of whose existence is determined by and expressive of 
the significant relations he establishes with himself, others—in- 
cluding God—and the world. 

It is precisely at this point where I think our previous analysis, 
guided as it was by perspectives of phenomenology and the pre- 
sent discussion of the doctrine of intentionality, may be helpful 
in throwing some light on the question before us, the ontological 
status to be attributed to the reality of unconscious mental pro- 
cesses. To join the two themes and to demonstrate their deep 
affinity and capacity for reciprocal clarification, I quote a pass- 
age from a contemporary phenomenologist, Alphonse De Wael- 
hens, which bears directly on the present point. He writes con- 
cerning the psychoanalytic notion of the unconscious: 


It is clear that if the unconscious must be [considered] as 
made up of an agglomeration of contents—dynamic or not— 
shot through and manipulated by biological forces radically 
heterogenuous to consciousness, we end up with the exact 
contrary of what psychoanalytic experience—obstinately 
and for more than a half century—proves with an evidence 
as blinding as the light of the sun: that is, that our actions, 
beneath their manifest meaning, have a meaning, and one 
which it is possible to elucidate, even at the level of the con- 
sciousness of the one who poses them. But it is precisely 
this which becomes absurd if the unconscious is defined as 
that which is radically other than the conscious and mean- 
ingful or—it comes to the same thing—if one holds con- 
sciousness and life to be “realities” of simply different 
kinds.** 


The crux of the problem and the way to its solution are simul- 


taneously revealed in this statement. In the first place, as in our 
earlier discussion of mental structures and processes at the level 
83In the article just cited De Waelhens exploits it extensively on the 


side of philosophy in his reflections on this problematic in Husserl and 
Hegel, and goes far beyond anything mentioned here. 


84 Ibid., p. 222. 
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of psychoanalytic theory, we see exposed an implicit ontology 
which is not only unintelligible in itself but wholly inconsistent 
with the actual meaning of psychoanalysis in practice. Further- 
more, there is implied here a radical reversal of a widely held in- 
terpretation of the psychoanalytic dichotomy between conscious 
and unconscious mental processes, that is, that the unconscious is 
the “ true ” reality and that conscious acts must be explained by, 
understood in terms of, and reduced to unconscious ones.*5 But 
it is precisely this view which now becomes meaningless, for they 
are both seen to be of the same order of reality. Moreover, and 
in line with the thesis of the primacy of perception, it becomes 
clear that in principle as well as in psychoanalytic fact the un- 
conscious can be grasped only from the point of view of con- 
scious awareness and that its ontological status must be under- 
stood in terms of the structures of intentionality discovered first 
at this same level.** It is not consciousness, then, but intention- 
ality that becomes the defining characteristic of psychic life and 
mental processes. And the distinction between intentionality as 
first lived and then explicitly thematized allows us to view con- 
sciousness, or the lack of it, as something of a continuum, perhaps 
wholly characteristic of some mental processes and shading off to 
a total absence in others. Thus we are lead to affirm the neces- 
sary and fundamental intentionality of the whole of psychic life. 

Once again this seems not only compatible with the actual ex- 
ercise of psychoanalysis but also consonant with many of Freud’s 
explicit views. This may be verified in his statements concerning 
the aims of therapy,§* concerning the nature of certain typical 
mental disorders,** concerning the nature of dreaming,®® and by 


85 Ibid., p. 223. 


86 Occasionally Freud recognizes this explicitly; cf. New Intr. Lec., p. 94. 
On the other hand, against the naive view that the essential structures of 
our conscious acts are immediately given, cf. De Waelhens (art. cit., n. 83). 


87 Cf. n. 42; also, Freud, “The Claims of Psychoanalysis to Scientific 
Interests,” Standard Ed., Vol. XIII, pp. 167 and 171. 


88“ Tt was a triumph of the interpretive art of psychoanalysis when it 
succeeeded in demonstrating that certain common mental acts of normal 
people, for which no one had hitherto attempted to put forward a psycho- 
logical explanation, were to be regarded in the same light as the symptoms 


of neurotics: that is to say, they have a meaning.” (Collected Papers, Vol. 
V) p. 113. 


89 “In the pages that follow I shall bring forward proof that there is 
a psychological technique which makes it possible to interpret dreams, and 
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almost any discussion at the level of the “special theory ” of 
psychoanalysis. One of its strongest confirmations comes sur- 
prisingly enough, however, from his general theory of instinctual 
drives, which at first glance seems to be the point at which Freud 


became most biologically reductionist. Concerning them he 
writes: 


... an “instinct” appears to us as a borderland concept be- 
tween the mental and the physical, being both the mental 
representative of the stimuli emanating from within the or- 
ganism and penetrating to the mind, and at the same time a 
measure of the demand made upon the energy of the latter 
in consequence of its connection with the body.” 


Thus, according to Freud’s view the instinctual drives have their 
origin in the body but are translated into the psychological order 
in the form of strongly felt impulses or needs with a certain di- 
rection or orientation and certain goals. Hence, they too can 
only be understood in terms of purposes or goals, in short, in 
terms of a certain finality.°! Moreover, as one writer has indi- 
cated, the concept of instinctual drives translates a fundamental 
fact of the human condition, that man is driven before he is self- 
directing, that he is subject to powerful forces before he can as- 
sume them and use them for his own ends. “ These drives are 
characterized by their quantitative aspect and by their psychic 
intentionality. By these two components they participate in the 
united duality of the animated and lived body. .. . For [Freud] 


the dynamic is energy which has been transformed into a signifi- 
cation.” * 





that, if that procedure is employed, every dream reveals itself as a psychical 
structure which has meaning...” (The Interpretation of Dreams, Standard 
Ed., 1V., p. 1. “The aim which I have set before myself is to show that 
dreams are capable of being interpreted . . . ‘ Interpreting’ a dream implies 
assigning a ‘meaning’ to it...” (/bid., p. 5) 


90“ Tnstincts and their Vicissitudes,’ Col. Papers, IV, p. 64. 


91 Cf. also New Intr. Lec., p. 125. The notion of finality is itself subject 
to serious misunderstanding and in need of careful reworking. 


92 A. Vergote, art. cit., pp. 52-53. Moreover, it should be clear from this 
discussion that the present perspective involves no attempt to minimize 
the “biological” in Freud, i.e., man’s profound “bodyliness”; its only 
quarrel is with biological reductionism. On this point, see the article just 
cited; for the treatment of this question in phenomenology cf. especially 
the cited writings of A. De Waelhens and “ La Phénoménologie du corps,” 
Revue philosophique de Louvain, 48, 1950, pp. 371-397. 
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The epigenetic theory of the ego so carefully articulated by 
Erickson provides another dimension and strong confirmation of 
this perspective.°? What was once conscious at the level of lived 
experience (exercised intentionality) has ceased to be so. But 
this does not mean that it has lost its character of intentionality 
nor its capacity to influence my life. In a Freudian perspective 
my lived past results in a solidification, a sedimentation of 
meaning, the locus of which is the animated body. This, and the 
insight of phenomenology that it is through man’s body that he 
is inserted into and exists in the “ world ” establishes the fact of 
and provides the ground of possibility for the profound historicity 
of human existence. Moreover, it is in this context that the 
whole range of Freudian mechanisms can be seen in full and 
proper perspective. For Freud has done nothing if he has not 
given us a means of tracing the concrete structurations and 
vicissitudes of man’s individual history, his life in the world—in 
phenomenological terms, the means of gaining insight into man’s 
lived and exercised intentionality.®* 

The real discovery, then, of both Husserl and phenomenology 
and of Freud and psychoanalysis, each in their respective ways, 
is the proper and specific ontological character of psychic life 
and activity: its essential intentionality and its penetration with 
meaning. For both, “the mental must be defined in terms of 
meaning and this meaning is dynamic and historic.” ®° Within 
this framework the doctrine of unconscious mental activity, far 
from being a stumbling block, is seen to be of central and 
capital importance to one whole dimension of contemporary 
thought, as well as, I am convinced, to traditional philosophy. 


* * * 


This leaves us with much unfinished business. From philos- 
ophy, for example, psychoanalysis could gain much from a 
more adequate epistemology, especially in the area of the relations 
between the ego and reality where contemporary theoretical dis- 
cussions have bogged down somewhat for want of a sound theory of 
knowledge. On the other hand, the philosophical anthropologist 
and the moralist, for example, could gain a deepened insight 
into the concrete workings of the life of sense and the life of 


93 Cf. n. 55 supra. 


®4On these points, ef. particularly A. Vergote, art. cit., and articles 
of De Waelhens, especially “ Husserl et l’inconscient.” 


95 A. Vergote, art. cit., p. 38. 
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reason from such themes as sublimation in its full contemporary 
meaning. This dialogue could and undoubtedly will go on 
indefinitely. 

These are a few, if only a few, of the dimensions of a philo- 
sophical image of man emerging from the encounter of philos- 
ophy and psychoanalysis. In closing, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted some broad and sweeping statements. In the area of 
philosophical anthropology we are left with a renewed convic- 
tion of the unity of man, a confirmation that the soul is truly 
the form of the body, and that the subject of human acts is 
truly the composite, to use the language of St. Thomas. More- 
over, we see that the organic and sensitive in man are truly in- 
tegral parts of the whole, the human existent, that if they can 
trouble and render difficult the life of reason and will, they are 
also transformed by it and make an indispensable contribution 
to it. If I may be permitted the comparison: just as the life 
of grace presupposes nature, so the rational in man presupposes 
the body, for it is through the latter that man exists in the world 
and can do his proper work. And in both cases, just as the 
higher transforms the lower, so the lower is the indispensable 
ground and fundamental condition for the higher. 

For the moralist psychoanalysis demonstrates again the com- 
plexity of man, the fact that, just as in the order of grace, prog- 
ress in perfection is the result of long and arduous effort, so 
at the level of the natural good, man’s progress toward the 
realization of his potentialities as a fully human person living 
the good life of authentic values, is something not easily achieved 
but the result of many twistings and turnings, to be won finally, 
if at all, only by serious endeavor. But the end is good and it 
is worth the lifetime which is required to achieve it. 

If this is an image of man which deals a death blow to the 
pretensions of an optimistic or Cartenian rationalism, it is not 
an image which gives comfort to a pessimistic naturalism. In 
this respect Freud joins the great tradition of philosophicol real- 
ism in providing man with a balanced insight into the true 
human condition. 

In all this I feel I have accomplished very little, perhaps no 
more than to sketch a framework and outline some conditions 
for posing the real questions. If I have accomplished even this, 
I shall be pleased. 


ALDEN L. FISHER 


Saint Louis University 
April, 1961 
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ONTOANALYSIS: A NEW TREND IN 
PSYCHIATRY 


OME years ago, certain ideas which had become current in 

European psychiatry began to gain influence on American psy- 
chiatry. There have existed for a couple of years two groups 
which have assimilated these ideas. The Association of Exis- 
tential Psychology and Psychiatry edited last year the mimeo- 
graphed Existential Inquiries which grew into the Review of 
Existential Psychology and Psychiatry, the first issue being 
published in the winter of 1961. The other group calls itself 
the Ontoanalytice Society and has published since the spring of 
1960 the Journal of Existential Psychiatry. I have been unable 
to discover what differences there are between the two groups 
nor to find any statement that would define their respective 
aims. I shall, therefore, use the terms “ ontoanalysis” and 
“existential psychiatry” as interchangeable. .. . especially 
since such terms as Daseinsanalyse, existential analyse, psy- 
chanalyse existentielle” and others, which originated in Europe 
around 1930, have become part of the vocabulary of continental 
psychiatry. 

These names reveal the fact that psychiatry has felt the need 
to turn for guidance and inspiration to the new philosophies 
which are comprised, with more or less justification, under the 
general title existentialism. As the use of the term Dasein indi- 
cates, it is primarily the philosophy of Martin Heidegger which 
has appealed to the psychiatrists—not the whole of this philos- 
ophy, however, as it was developed in Heidegger’s later works, 
but those parts which are contained in the writings prior to 
1930, that is, Sein und Zeit, published in 1927, the lecture Was 
ist Metaphysik? of 1929 and, to some extent, the essay Vom 
Wesen des Grundes, also of 1929. And of these works, too, 
only certain parts became significant for psychiatry, namely, 
those that deal with “Philosophical anthropology.” Now, it 
is known that Heidegger’s concern is not primarily with the 
Dasein, that is, the human being, but with Being-as-such, and 
that the “fundamental analysis of the Dasein” is undertaken 
with the intention of finding a way of approach to the Seinsfrage, 
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the question of being. It is not for this brief report to ask 
whether or not this limitation to a particular and preparatory 
part of the philosopher’s ideas entails a certain misinterpreta- 
tion, nor does time permit to inquire into the reasons why it is 
just Heidegger’s philosophy which appeared as relevant to the 
psychiatrists. 

Philosophy, on the whole, is not accustomed to see her ideas 
utilized by empirical disciplines. Even less is she disposed to 
lay down rules or to propose viewpoints of which the empiricist 
ought to take account. Such attempts have been made twice, 
once, at the time of the Renaissance and the birth of modern 
science, and again by German Idealism, especially by Schelling 
and his followers. Both these attempts ended with a defeat of 
philosophy. Jt is astonishing, therefore, to see rise a movement 
within psychiatry, an empirical discipline, which openly declares 
its allegiance to and dependence upon a definite philosophy. 

But the fact remains; and it poses several questions. We have 
time to consider only a few of these. We may disregard, obvi- 
ously, all questions of a specifically psychiatric nature, as, for 
instance, that of the significance of the “ existential approach ” 
for diagnosis and treatment or that of its relation to other as- 
pects of psychiatric endeavor. But we have to ask what par- 
ticular features of the psychiatrist’s work and problem have 
brought about this turning to philosophy. In trying to answer 
this question we shall, at the same time, learn whether in this 
new relation philosophy is only the giving part or whether she 
is not, as it were, somehow repaid for the assistance she lends 
to psychiatry. I hope to show that the latter is, indeed, the case. 

If there is any trait common to the several forms of existen- 
tialism, it is the concern with the human individual in his 
uniqueness. This concern is also that of the psychiatrist in 
his dealing with his client. The problem of grasping or under- 
standing the individual, however, takes on a particularly poig- 
nant form in the psychotherapeutic situation. Therapy, of 
course, demands that the psychiatrist avail himself of his knowl- 
edge of human nature and of its deviations for the sake of help- 
ing the clients return to normalcy. In the psychotherapeutic 
situation, therefore, there arises a dilemma; or in other words, 
it is essential to this situation that it have a dialectical structure. 
For, on the one hand, the psychiatrist has to make use of his 
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general, scientific knowledge, and on the other hand, to deal 
with an individual who, in his individuality, escapes all at- 
tempts at being defined or comprised by any such generality. 
In fact, the psychotherapeutic situation reveals on an enlarged 
scale the essential problematic of all medical activity. For it is the 
task of medicine to apply the data furnished by medical science 
to the individual “ case.” But the patient, as an individual and 
as this one sick individual is not an impersonal “ case” that 
would “fall under” some general laws designated by the diag- 
nosis. The “history,” as it appears in medical publications, 
loses its sense and is replaced by the “ history of a sick person.” 
(The difference can be expressed more sharply in German where 
one may oppose, as I did in 1925, the Krankengeschichte to the 
Geschichte eines Kranken.) One may go further and say that 
this same dialectics becomes evident whenever we are faced with 
the task of applying our scientific and theoretical knowledge 
of human nature and human conduct in an individual instance, 
for example, in the field of education, counselling, appraising the 
aptitudes for this or that kind of work, and so on. 

Once this is realized, it becomes clear also that the same 
dilemma or dialectics characterizes all truly interpersonal rela- 
tions. For, whenever we try to understand, to convince, to 
persuade, or in any way to influence another, we rely, consciously 
or not, on some general ideas of human nature. It is as if we 
were saying to ourselves: since he is such and such a person, this 
rather than another argument will be more appealing to him, 
or: his reacting in this or that manner is indicative of his being 
a certain type of person rather than another type. But we can 
never be perfectly certain because the individual cannot be 
exhaustively characterized by even a very great number of 
general features. The most complete inventory of human traits 
proves insufficient to grasp fully an individual person in his very 
individuality and uniqueness. 

One might argue that no individual can ever be known fully 
by means of general knowledge. Knowledge, especially scientific 
knowledge, deals, as Aristotle emphasized, with generalities, and 
no combination of general statements measures up to these 
features which constitute individuality. In our practical deal- 
ing with the things that surround us, however, this inadequacy 
of knowledge becomes only seldom a handicap. For, we look 
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at and make use of most things only in one respect; there are 
innumerable qualitative notes that can be disregarded. These 
notes, proper to an individual thing, moreover, become more and 
more insignificant the lower the level of being is to which the 
individual thing belongs. The thing remains, of course, an in- 
dividual, but the significance it has for us depends much more 
on its specific than on its individual nature. The insignificance 
of the individualizing notes on the lower levels of being becomes 
manifest by the fact that one thing may replace perfectly an- 
other thing of the same kind. This is sufficiently evident to 
render superfluous any further illustrations. 

All that has been said up to this point is rather obvious. It 
has to be admitted, however, that philosophy—under the in- 
fluence of the Greek conception of theoria as superior to pradxis— 
has been relatively neglectful of the problems arising in practi- 
cal, especially in interpersonal situations. Consequently, it has 
almost completely been overlooked that the term “ individual ” 
is not univocal, but analogical. To be an individual does not 
have the same meaning on the several levels of being. 

The relative insignificance of the individualizing notes on the 
lower existential levels makes it possible that beings belonging to 
these orders replace each other, regardless of their individuality. 
On the higher levels, however, such a replacement of one indi- 
vidual by another becomes possible only, when the individual 
is first subjected to a deindividualizing process which is done 
most effectively by viewing him as not more than an element in 
an “ organization ”; for one has to remember that in “ organiza- 
tion”’ there is no reference to an organism but only to drganon 
in the original sense of “ implement.” 

It is against this de-individualization that such existential 
thinkers as Martin Buber and Gabriel Marcel turn. And it is 
also that which ontoanalysis seeks to overcome in viewing the 
person strictly as a unique individual. This entails, further- 
more, that the client of the existential analyst be envisaged in 
the totality not only of his being but also of the circumstances of 
his life or of his “ situation.” In this respect Heidegger’s state- 
ment that to-be-in-a-world is constitutive for the Dasein, or in 
his terminology an eztstentiale, attained a particular importance 
for the psychiatrist. Envisaged from this angle, the person and 
his world or his situation form an indissoluble unity. Conse- 
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quently, the dismemberment of this whole into relatively in- 
dependent elements, which is the basic procedure of science and 
of discursive reasoning, is considered to be inadequate. Dis- 
cursive reasoning, even though indispensable as a tool, does not 
yield a real insight into an individual; rather, to understand and, 
therefore, to help a person one has to start from “ intuition ” 
and to return to it. Since “intuition” is a highly ambiguous 
term and, especially, often believed to be of an emotional na- 
ture, I prefer to speak of a “global apprehension.” And I 
would like to note in passing that the phenomenology of the 
varieties of global apprehension has still to be worked out; they 
range from the apprehension of a configuration (Gestalt) to that 
of the individuality of a human person, from that of the appre- 
hension of a simple geometrical order to that of a work of art, 
so that here, too, we have to do with an analogical term. This 
has to be realized in order to escape the confusion—to which some 
students of psychology have fallen prey—which arises when all 
objects of global apprehension are comprised under the general 
title of Gestalt. The over-all characteristic of the objects of 
global apprehension may be designated as that of a “ structured 
whole; ” this term seems to apply to such data as a landscape, 
a picture, a situation, as well as to what I have once described 
as the “ contextual referent” of a paragraph, a speech, a book 
or a system. 

Whether or not one agrees with the notion just outlined, it 
will be obvious to most students of this question that it deals 
with the relation of a mental performance and its trans-subjec- 
tive correlate, that is, its object. Not so with the existential 
psychiatrists. For one need not read long in the literature deal- 
ing with existential psychiatry or ontoanalysis before coming 
upon the statement that one of the great achievements of the 
new philosophies consists in having “ bridged the gap between 
subject and object” or “ abolished the opposition of subject and 
object” or, in the words of one of these authors, to have “ cut 
below the cleavage between subject and object which has be- 
deviled Western thought and science since shortly after the 
Renaissance.” In fact, this claim of having done away with the 
subject-object opposition is usually accompanied by a reference 
to Descartes as to the one who introduced or, at least, brought 
to the fore this opposition. 
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Those who make this claim think primarily of the conditions 
determining our understanding of another person; they hold 
that the other person cannot be viewed as an “ object” without 
missing his essential nature as a person. But the mention of 
science in the sentence just quoted and other similar remarks 
show that this so-called “ undercutting’ is meant in a general 
sense. This becomes clear also by the reference, frequently 
made, to the statement of Heisenberg that scientific data can no 
longer be considered as objective, but that the experience of nu- 
clear physics forces us to admit the intrusion of a “ subjective ” 
element into our apparently “ objective” equations. 

It is easy to see that in such statements there is a confusion 
of two meanings of the term “ objective.” In one sense, this 
term designates a datum which is the same for all recipients and 
has to be accepted by all because it corresponds to reality it- 
self, independently of the person who avers it. This is what is 
meant by the “ objectivity of science.” In another sense, how- 
ever, object designates any datum whatsoever inasmuch as it 
is the referent of some mental act. All consciousness, said 
Husserl, is consciousness of something, and that of which we are 
conscious is the object with which we are concerned. To avoid 
this confusion I prefer to speak of the totality of all referents, 
correlated to mental acts, as the realm of the “ trans-subjective.” 
For not only the things apprehended by our senses, but also the 
“state of affairs” expressed or expressible in a proposition, the 
goal we desire to attain, the situation which releases an emo- 
tional response are “ transsubjective; ” they are “ intentional ob- 
jects.” No matter to what extent something “ outside the mind ” 
may be modified or even distorted by the mode of the subjective, 
apprehending act, this something does not cease to be the 
“other” of this act. Thus, when the physicist says that his 
own doing, the means he uses to study, measure and describe a 
physical phenomenon, disturb this phenomenon and that we 
never can get hold of facts as they are when we do not interfere 
with them, the phenomenon, nevertheless, does not cease to be 
“ trans-subjective.” 

This admixture of a subjective element is said to render mean- 
ingless the old conception of objectivity; even the supposedly 
objective statements of science show themselves to be subjective; 
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what was believed to be a description of reality as independent 
of the observer appears now as colored, so to speak, by man’s 
doings and the peculiarities or limitations of his being. To 
keep separate the objective and the subjective is no longer pos- 
sible. 

In truth, however, these discoveries of modern science do not 
lend any support to the claim that the gap between object and 
subject has been bridged. For this conclusion rests on a con- 
fusion of the two meanings of objectivity I referred to. It is 
objectively true that there enters into the statements of science, 
under certain conditions, a subjective factor. This can be veri- 
fied; it can be observed by an indeterminate number of ob- 
servers; and a statement on probability, because of the admix- 
ture of a subjective element, is not less “ trans-subjective ” than 
one which does not take account of this admixture, which appears 
as a feature of the data observed and not as one pertaining to the 
realm of subjective experience. Without elaborating on this 
point, I would like to submit that one ought to distinguish be- 
tween the objectivity and the reliability of a statement or 
measurement. And one might add that this emphasis on the 
subjective element does, after all, not say much more than 
what is contained in the age-old principle that omnia recipi- 
untur secundum modum recipientis. 

What the mind apprehends does not become subjective by the 
mere fact that the mode of apprehension is not that believed to 
be proper to science. Global apprehension, as I called it, does 
not lend itself to the kind of dismemberment which makes up 
the essence of the scientific method. This fact, however, can 
be used as an argument against the cleavage between subject 
and object only if objectivity is first defined in the manner of 
scientism and positivism. It should not be forgotten that one 
may make objectively valid statements on subjective data. 

The lack of semantic clarity, so it seems to me, is mainly 
what makes possible the claim that the opposition of subject 
and object has been eliminated. There are also other factors 
at work which deserve discussion, were there enough time. One 
of these factors may be characterized as a sort of sentimental 
self-deception which leads a person to believe in a peculiar one- 
ness with another person or even with a work of art. The ex- 
pression “ losing oneself” in another person, a painting, or a 
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work of music, shows how strong the temptation is to indulge in 
this belief. This leads furthermore to a misinterpretation of the 
togetherness of the We which is taken to be a substantial union. 
This is a misinterpretation because therein is overlooked the 
fact that nothing can abolish the otherness of the other. (It 
must be noted that this is recognized by some of the existential- 
ist psychiatrists.) Whether it be possible to say that we may 
achieve, under particular conditions, a direct contact, so to 
speak, with the existential or substantial being of another, is a 
question requiring careful and penetrating investigation. Even 
if the answer were in the affirmative, the basic fact of the other- 
ness of the other would not disappear. 

Accepting the thesis of ontoanalysis as it apparently is meant 
would be tantamount to attributing to the We—as well as to 
other experienced forms of togetherness—an ontological or exis- 
tential status of its own. Or, in other words, one would have 
to assume that there exists a new substantial something, an 
idea hardly compatible with the principles of most philosophies. 
It might find, perhaps, a place within the framework of Hegelian 
idealism, but even there it would not be a phenomenal datum 
but only a stage in the process of the self-unfolding of the Abso- 
lute. The only conception within which this idea appears as 
legitimate is that of Eastern mysticism as it is expressed, for 
instance, in the Mésnevi, a great poem of a Persian mystic: 
“there dies the Ego, the dark despot.” How very different 
sound the words of Meister Eckhardt: “If thou art in loving 
union with God and hearest thy brother call for help, let God 
go and help thy brother.” 

The proponents of ontoanalysis rely, as I remarked, almost 
exclusively on the philosophical anthropology they find—or be- 
lieve to find—in the works of Martin Heidegger. But I cannot 
discover there any statement that would support the claim of 
ontoanalysts. Heidegger, indeed, speaks of being-in-the-world 
and of being-with as of existentialia, as basic traits of the mode 
of being proper to the Dasein. But this does not deprive the 
world or the fellow-man of their ontological status, of their being 
in their own right. These terms are rather indicative of the 
self-transcendence of the Dasein. 

Ontoanalysis might refer, with the semblance of more justi- 
fication, to certain utterances by Gabriel Marcel who emphat- 
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ically declares that the Thou can never become an object with- 
out being deprived of its very nature. Marcel, however, takes 
the term “object” exclusively as designating that aspect of 
reality which is investigated by science. What he means to 
say is that the scientific, analytic, impersonal approach is in- 
adequate in our relation to each other. (Almost identical state- 
ments may be found in the writings of Martin Buber.) In spite 
of all the emphasis on communion, engagement and similar 
terms, as well as on le mystére, with Marcel also, the other re- 
tains his being as an ontological entity in himself. This is evi- 
denced, for instance, by two remarks—among—many others— 
which appeared to Marcel’s faithful commentator, Pére Trois- 
fontaines, as of so fundamental significance that he uses them as 
a motto for one part of his treatise; the first reads: .. . le sujet 
ne se constitue comme sujet qu’a condition de reconnaitre l'autre 
comme étant lui-méme un sujet”, that is, the other has to be 
recognized as likewise a subject and, hence, as an independent 
being in his own right. The second remark summarizes, in a 
somewhat paradoxical manner, one of Marcel’s basic convic- 
tions: La métaphysique, c’est le prochain. Marcel views inter- 
subjectivity as a primary datum and as the starting point of 
metaphysical reflection. Heidegger, on the other hand, starts 
from the individual Dasein which is always my own—je meines 
—. And thus, he remains, in a way, true to the tradition run- 
ning from Descartes to Husserl, even though he holds that 
metaphysics, as it developed since Plato has come to its end 
with Hegel and Nietzsche. The ideas of Marcel—and also those 
of Buber—seem to be particularly suitable for a deeper under- 
standing of the problem arising within, and connected with, the 
psychotherapeutic situation. They have, however, curiously 
played a relatively subordinate role in the endeavors of the 
existential psychiatrists to work out the ontological structures 
underlying the psychotheraputic situation and they have at- 
tracted greater attention only in very recent times, when several 
authors came to realize the basic importance of the “ encounter.” 
But stressing this importance seems hardly compatible with the 
idea of abolishing the opposition of subject and object, if the 


latter term is correctly understood and not taken as a category 
peculiar to science. 
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I have dealt at some length with the question of the subject- 
object relation as it comes to the fore in the encounter of the 
psychiatrist and his client not because of the emphasis placed 
on it by the existential psychiatrists and not because of the 
inacceptability of the answer proposed by them. That some 
people hold untenable ideas need not be of greater concern to 
philosophy; she may trust that sooner or later these erroneous 
ideas will be corrected. But it has to be recognized that, al- 
though the solution be insufficient, the problem is a real one 
and that it has not been studied hitherto as it deserves. In fact, 
it is not one problem but a whole network of problems which 
becomes apparent in the psychotherapeutic situation which pre- 
sents, as I pointed out earlier, aspects common to all truly human 
encounter on, so to speak, a magnified scale. I have referred to 
one side of this problem as that of the nature of “ global ap- 
prehension.” I beg to submit some further considerations. 

I believe it to be evident that there exists a strict correlation 
between an intentional act and its object. To every kind of 
object corresponds a peculiar way of apprehension. 

We distinguish the powers of the mind by their objects and 
their operations. The same principle applies to the several 
modes in which a power functions. To discover and to char- 
acterize these modes is one of the tasks of phenomenology. 
While for a general philosophy of the mind it suffices that the 
usual broad distinctions be made, it becomes indispensable for 
a more detailed study and for a fuller kuowledge of human na- 
ture that account be taken of further differentiations. These 
may be such as to cut across, so to speak, the division of the 
mental powers. Global apprehension, as I have called it, is a 
peculiar modification of sensory as well as of intellectual aware- 
ness. The corresponding objects may be said to possess a struc- 
ture or to form a context. Some have thought of doing justice 
to this fact by using the notion of Gestalt or configuration in a 
very broad sense. Therein lies, as I pointed out, the danger that 
one overlooks the differences by stressing the similarities, that 
is, the analogical significance of the term. Although it is true 
that all structures, conetxts, meaningful wholes, or whatever 
name one may prefer, have something in common and that this 
something—which perhaps, escapes further analysis—is appre- 
hended by a mental operation sui generis, it is true also that in 
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apprehending a geometrical configuration, a painting, the struc- 
ture of a poem, the meaning of an essay, the general nature of a 
philosophical system, each case has its own peculiarities. The 
same is true of the apprehension of a human person, be that 
apprehension of our own person or of another’s. 

That existential psychology and psychiatry have forcibly 
pointed out this fact, is a notable service rendered to philosophy. 

I have thought it advisable to concentrate on the significance 
these new trends in the empirical study of man have for philos- 
ophy and to leave aside the question of their meaning for the 
theoretical and practical endeavors of the psychiatrist. It falls 
outside the scope of this short presentation to inquire into the 
particular problems with which philosophy is faced when she 
tries to come to terms with these new facts and ideas. And this 
is, I submit, a task philosophy is not allowed to shun if she is 
to stay alive. Otherwise, it will be her fate to become petrified, 
to degenerate into mere formalistic discussion, and to lose the 
capacity to fill the place which is rightfully hers in the order of 
knowledge. 

RupotFr ALLERS 

Georgetown University 


(Paper delivered by Dr. Florence Hetzler) 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE METAPHYSICAL BASES 
OF PSYCHIATRIC PRINCIPLES 


INTRODUCTION 


T IS the purpose of this paper to indicate the value of a 

metaphysical analysis of that portion of reality comprehended 
by contemporary psychiatry. I am not here concerned with an 
analysis of the data proffered by contemporary psychiatry, or 
the conclusions derived therefrom. Rather, it is proposed that 
that aspect of human being which is addressed by psychiatry 
be subjected to metaphysical scrutiny directly and without 
reference to the proceedings and conclusions of psychiatry. Of 
necessity, such an exercise in Prime Philosophy will proceed from 
a point considerably prior to that from which flow any of the 
several psychological and psychiatric schools of thought now 
current. Consequently, from data of common experience we 
will proceed by the light of metaphysical principles to seek out 
what it means to be human-being-psychiatrically-disordered. 

Implicit in the very approach suggested is the affirmation 
that it is within her area of competency that Metaphysics should 
gaze upon the vineyard in which the psychiatrist labors and, 
in her meditative penetration, grasp the vibrant core of truth 
of being-disordered, to which the psychiatrist does not attain, 
while embracing in a more perfect unity that truth which he 
does comprehend. The primatial dignity of Metaphysics in the 
hierarchy of the arts and sciences, and especially her imperial 
character as the Scientiarum Rectriz, are assumed at the outset 
of this paper, and will be neither defended nor expostulated. 

It is to be noted, also, that since the metaphysical notion of 
being extends to all actual and conceivable being, the Divine 
Science must give an accounting of changing being, not qua 
changing, to be sure (for that is the view proper to the inferior 
sciences), but qua being. This report on changing being is meta- 
physical in character and not a generalized re-statement of 
physics. Concerning infra-human being, metaphysics’ contribu- 
tion to the various sciences is essentially that of verifying and 
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defending the first principles of thought and of being, which is 
the subject of the changes studied in these sciences. 

When, however, human being is considered, metaphysical an- 
alysis has a more perfect contribution to offer to the inferior 
sciences. To the science of man on the first level of abstraction, 
metaphysics makes her usual contribution, as noted above. But 
after it has been demonstrated, on that first level of knowledge, 
that there is an immaterial principle of operation in man, meta- 
physics has a more proper contribution to make to anthropology. 
While the immaterial principle in man is partially immersed, 
de facto, in matter, this principle of immateriality can be con- 
ceived as existing separate from matter, and consequently, is 
the object of metaphysics under the ratio of being qua being. 
Without the metaphysical science of man, anthropology termi- 
nates in a duality of principles of operation, a duality which is 
readily misconceived in an extreme manner and corrupted, by 
reification, to a duality of being. The Metaphysics of Man, by 
drawing out, under the light of perennially primal principles, the 
implications of immaterial operations, verifies and protects the 
unity of the human supposit, and, by virtue of its more perfect 
utterance of the truth of being-human, exquisitely articulates 
man in his relation to beings unlimited by matter—indeed, to Be- 
ing Unlimited in Itself—without, note, severing man’s relation 
to beings corporeal. With these considerations in mind, it is sug- 
gested that anthropology deprived of its metaphysical perfection 
is a science radicularly deficient. This is to say that, while sci- 
ences of infra-human being can proceed under their own non- 
metaphysical lights and make no reference to metaphysics (even 
though the latter guarantees several basic assumptions without 
which these sciences could not proceed at all), anthropology re- 
quires for its very integrity the insights flowing from meta- 
physics. To Physics, Prime Philosophy makes a priceless extrinsic 
contribution. To Anthropology, Metaphysics makes, in addition, 
an intrinsic contribution, one that affects the very integrity, or 
unity, of Anthropology. It is in this spirit that I refer to the 
metaphysical bases of psychiatric principles. 

In order to indicate, in brief compass, something of the value 
to psychiatry of a metaphysical analysis, I propose: 

1, to clarify the nature of psychiatric disorder; 


2. to locate psychiatry in the hierarchy of the arts and sci- 
ences; 
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3. to indicate, briefly, the end and the method of psychiatric 
art, or, psychotherapy. 


PREFATORY REFLECTIONS ON Two GENERALLY KNown Facts 


Before analysing the nature of psychiatric disorder, I invite 
your reflection on the following general considerations: 

It is evident that contemporary psychiatry is a part of medi- 
cine, professionally speaking, having its genesis and development 
within the embrace of that eminently respectable and hoary sci- 
ence. The recognition of these realities, however, does not con- 
strain the metaphysician’s assent to this de facto insinuation of 
contemporary psychiatry into the hierarchy of the arts and sci- 
ences. In recent years the psychiatrist has seen as properly his 
own not only those organic diseases that affect the central nervous 
system and the personality of the one subject to them but also 
functional and psychogenic disorders, that is, disorders of the 
personality which have no demonstrable, and in some cases, no 
possibly demonstrable, organic cause. 

I would suggest that it is proper to ask: Have we witnessed, in 
this extension of psychiatric consideration, the emergence of a 
new science and a new art? Or, to put the question differently: 
Is contemporary psychiatry one or more than one science and 
art? It is my opinion, which I will attempt to justify, that ei- 
ther a new science and art has emerged, or there has been a 
wholesale usurpation by psychiatrists of the viewpoint and con- 
cerns of the Ethicist, or, the Moral Scientist. 

A second general consideration follows from the observation 
that psychiatric symptomatology embraces operations of the veg- 
etal, sensitive and rational powers of the soul. I believe that it 
is sufficient merely to advert to some well known deordinations in 
exemplification of this observation: psychosomatic disorders, such 
as peptic ulcer; hysterical paralyses; homosexuality; hysterical 
blindness; amnesia of unpleasant events; perceptual distortions; 
delusions of persecution. (It should be noted well that in listing 
as psychiatric symptoms such disorders as amnesia, homosexu- 
ality, delusions, etc., nothing more is being affirmed than that 
there are psychiatrists who hold such disorders, or such manifes- 
tations of disorder, to be within the area of their competency.) 
While this catalog of symptoms is obviously incomplete, it is suf- 
ficient to permit one to ask: Can these diverse operations be re- 
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duced to one principle of disorder? I submit that if they cannot 
be so reduced, contemporary psychiatry is not one, but is more 
than one, science. 

Another question can be asked: Can these diverse and dis- 
ordered operations be reduced to one or another of several mutu- 
ally irreducible principles of disorder? It is from an affirmative 
answer to this second question that the emergence of a new sci- 
ence and art can be established, and with that, a clarification of 
the nature of psychiatric disorder. 


THE NATURE OF PSYCHIATRIC DISORDER 


As soon as one seeks to unify the manifold symptoms of psy- 
chiatric disorder, by considering possible principles of deordina- 
tion, the commonplace distinction between the higher and the 
lower powers of the soul is encountered. The higher powers of 
reason, the intellect and the will, and the lower powers, or the 
powers of the composite, that is, the vegetal and sensitive powers, 
are mutually irreducible principles of operation. This irreduci- 
bility of principles can be held fearlessly and unequivocally, and 
extended as far as reason demands, because the unity of the sup- 
posit, in which this duality of operational principle exists, and 
the character of the supposit as the radicular well-spring of all 
the acts of the being, are established and defended in a prior 
metaphysical discourse which reveals the beings of our experience 
to be constituted by a transcendental relationship of an act of 
existence and potential existence, or essence, which receives and 
limits, but does not divide the act of existence. With these mu- 
tually irreducible principles of operation securely established, the 
interactions of these principles can be investigated without fear 
of confusing them, avoiding thereby any taint of monism, as well 
as the horrible schism of extreme dualism. 

With these well known principles called to mind, let us con- 
sider what possible radicular sources of disordered operation 
there can be in human being. 

In the powers of the composite, the vegetal and the sensitive 
powers, an intrinsic, radicular deordination in operation will re- 
quire a deficiency, congenital or acquired, in the material organ 
of the particular power of the soul that is disordered in operation. 
This deordination will consist in some degree of inadequate at- 
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tainment of the object of that power. For example, a congenital 
debilitation of the organ of the imaginal power will retard that 
particular power of imagination from producing as perfect an 
image or phantasm as would be possible were that organ not de- 
fective. Similarly, in the acquired brain disease of General Pa- 
resis the organ of the cogitative reason is deranged, with conse- 
quent degradation of what prudential operations were manifest 
before the onset of the brain disease. In such disorders of the 
composite powers we are dealing, very evidently, with dysfunc- 
tions that fall within the realm of medicine, as that practical 
science is traditionally conceived. 

In the higher powers of reason, the intellect and will, an in- 
trinsic, radicular deordination will necessarily flow from the will. 
The intellect cannot fail to attain its proper object, the truth of 
being, if that object is present to it, unless it is moved by the 
will, culpably or non-culpably, to utter a false judgment. It is 
to be noted, in passing, that to the extent that a phantasm is de- 
ficient the object of the intellect is not present to it. In such a 
circumstance, the intellectual deficiency is from a principle ex- 
trinsic to the intellect, although, of course, the defect, the priva- 
tion of apprehended being, is in the intellect. On the other hand, 
it is a basic principle in scholastic philosophy that the rational 
appetite, the will, can make as its end, or good, a being, or way 
of being, which is not its proper intermediate or ultimate good, 
or end, and literally, for no reason. Consequently, it must be 
affirmed, without equivocation, that the will, moving as efficient 
cause, can be a principle, intrinsic and radicular, of deordination 
of the higher powers of reason. Such a deordination is moral 
disorder, properly speaking, and is the concern of the Ethicist or 
Moral Philosopher. 

Attention is invited here to the limited character of human in- 
tellect and will, and to the arduousness with which they attain 
their objects. Indeed, when, from an analysis of these powers by 
the light of natural reason alone, one turns to a study of men as 
they operate in their daily activities, one gets the impression that 
we experience a greater arduousness in this regard than would be 
expected from the analysis. I am calling attention here to a 
paradox no longer startling, namely, the discrepancy between the 
view of man that is arrived at by scientifically valid inference 
from his operations to his nature, and from which expected be- 
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havior can be deduced, with equally scientific validity, and the 
view of man arrived at by rigorously scientific observation of his 
behavior. As noted above, he appears to operate under a greater 
than expected arduousness in these aspects of his activity which 
are specifically human in character. This natural mystery is 
penetrated, to some degree, by those philosophers who are illumi- 
nated by the fullness of Christian Revelation, and consequently 
know something of the effects of Original Sin. 

In any case, there can be discerned, between the two extremes 
of medical and moral disorders, a third category of human trav- 
ail, characterized by an absence, on the one hand, of corporeal 
defect, and on the other, of unmitigated malice. This third kind 
of human deordination can be seen as flowing from human frailty, 
and can be designated, for my purposes here, as “ ordinary hu- 
man troubles”. It must be noted, however, that while these 
troubles can be reduced neither to corporeal nor to unmitigatedly 
willful defect, they do, and necessarily, fiow from the will im- 
peded in its freedom. In the beings of our experience there are 
but two principles of operation: the principle of nature, and the 
principle of reason. 

From the very fact that the psychiatrist is a physician, and ac- 
cepts as his patient one who manifests one or several of the di- 
verse symptoms to which reference has been made, it can be said 
that the psychiatrist sees such persons to be medically disordered. 
Our question, simply, is whether or not he is correct in his ac- 
ceptation at all times. 

In the examples of medical disorder given earlier, that is, a 
congenital impediment of the imaginal power and an acquired 
debilitation of the cogitative reason, some degree of deordination 
of the higher powers of reason is to be expected, by virtue of the 
instrumental character of the lower powers of the soul in their 
relation to the higher. By virtue of this extrinsic dependence on 
the lower powers, the higher life of reason can be deranged, in- 
directly. In this circumstance, we confront a disorder that is 
primary and intrinsic in the powers of the composite, conjoined 
with a secondary disorder of the higher powers of reason. I say 
“secondary disorder” in order to indicate that the higher de- 
ordination is consequent upon the indirect and extrinsic depend- 
ence of reason on the lower powers, here organically defective, in 
the sense that if there were no organic defect or disease, certain, 
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at least, of the deordinations in the higher powers would not be 
manifest. It is in this way that medical disorders can be charac- 
terized in some cases by symptoms that are, in fact, deordina- 
tions of the incorporeal powers of the soul. If all of the human 
disorders that are addressed by the psychiatrist can be reduced 
in this manner to primary, intrinsic, organic disorders of the 
composite, psychiatry is, indeed, a part of medicine. And this 
firm attachment of psychiatry to medicine will not be weakened 
when, on reflection, it is realized that derangement in the higher 
powers, while secondary to the primary medical disorder, is in- 
trinsic to the higher powers, and is fully intelligible only if the 
nature of the higher powers, and their operations, are taken into 
account. For example, from an organic disability of the imagi- 
nal power a defective phantasm is presented to the intellect, 
which either does or does not abstract intelligibles from it. The 
apprehension of being may be extremely vague and confused, but 
an apprehension of being it will be! An apprehension of being 
confusedly is not a disorder of the intellect; it is a manifestation 
of the limitations of the human intellect. True disorder follows 
upon a false judgment on the inadequately apprehended being. 
Thus, mental deficiency, as a disorder intrinsic to the higher 
powers and consequent upon an organically deficient imaginal 
power, flows from false judgments posited upon insufficient evi- 
dence. 

Similarly, from an acquired organic debilitation of the cogita- 
tive reason, prudential judgments can be expected to be posited 
more arduously. However, the manner in which the patient 
manifests a falling away from prudence, or an increase in im- 
prudence, will be fully intelligible only when his pre-morbid 
prudential operations are investigated. Pre-morbid deficiencies 
in the order of prudence will find their explanation outside the 
realm of medicine. 

If psychiatry is a part of medicine and thereby subalternated 
to physics as the superior science from which it borrows the prin- 
ciples upon which are founded its practical science, psychiatry 
must be content with a less perfect than possible grasp of the in- 
telligibility of the disorders in man to which it applies itself. 
One operating qua medical psychiatrist, then, cannot give ac- 
count of the contributions from the higher and immaterial 
powers, but is limited to an investigation of the nature of the 
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corporeal disorder itself. That same one, however, operating qua 
philosopher can busy himself with the immaterial operations and 
their relation to the properly medical disorder. For one man to 
be perfected by more than one science is most laudable. The 
same cannot be said, hard as it may sound, of one who, unwit- 
tingly or not, aspires to embrace within his area of competency 
matter appropriately viewed only under the ratio of a different 
science. What would be more horrendous than a psychiatrist 
unconsciously philosophizing? From that mental disorder one 
could expect, at the very least, that limitations attributable to 
acquired or congenital disorder would be read into the very na- 
ture of man and confused with the limitations of being human. 
Even greater mischief would result from conceiving metaphysical 
limitations in man to be consequent upon some acquired disorder, 
as for example, supposing that the need for government among 
men is consequent upon some primal and humanly resolvable dis- 
ability. 

I submit, then that psychiatry, as a part of medicine, neces- 
sarily has a limited comprehension of the total disorder in a 
human being who is subject to a medical disease or defect in his 
sensitive powers. 

Now it can be asked whether all of the diverse deordinations 
addressed by the contemporary psychiatrist can be held to be 
medical disorders, as this term has been presented above? 

Psychosomatic disorders, wherein the psyche is said to have a 
principal influence on the production of manifestly somatic dis- 
eases, certainly suggest a case in which the powers of the com- 
posite are not the subject of a primary and intrinsic organic 
debilitation. But there is another grave human problem which 
some psychiatrists, at least, see as falling within their competency, 
and which could not possibly be rendered intelligible, or even 
partially intelligible, by attributing it to congenital or acquired 
corporeal defect. I am referring here to the problem of homo- 
sexuality. I submit that it is metaphysically inconceivable that 
any defect, from whatever source, in the organ of the generative 
power, or in the organs of the sensitive powers, could deflect the 
generative power from its proper end, or could be the principle 
whereby genital goods are introduced into relationships of a non- 
sexual nature. Corporeal deficiencies will make attainment of 
the generative end difficult, or even impossible, but the end of the 
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generative power is determined by the very nature of man and no 
accident, however profound, will change our nature. I submit, 
then, that when the problem of homosexuality is confronted we 
observe the psychiatrist addressing himself to a disorder which is 
unequivocally outside the medical realm, as that is traditionally 
conceived. Is the psychiatrist simply unaware of what he is do- 
ing, or is it possible that he approaches the homosexual under the 
light of a new, or renewed, intuition of being, an intuition which 
allows him to see in the homosexually disordered person something 
of the qualities characteristic of those who are medically dis- 
ordered? I would suggest that the assumption of the first alter- 
native would be unworthy of a philosopher, who, as a lover of 
wisdom, is delighted, in his humility, at the report that there has 
been, possibly, a new intuition of being, a new embrace of the 
beloved! 

If homosexual operations do not flow from nature corporeally 
deficient, the only other principle to which we have recourse is 
that of reason. When we consider Marcus’s disordered, adulter- 
ous inclinations towards Cornelia, we may well be filled with 
wonderment that Marcus should act in this manner, but we will 
not be surprised at the inclination itself. Indeed, very likely we 
would be inclined to say, “ That’s human nature,” and then 
meditate on the problem of evil. In attributing to nature this 
difficulty of Marcus, we are not saying that Marcus is deter- 
mined by his nature to this sexual activity, but we are saying 
that this inclination, upon which Marcus acts with presumed cul- 
pability, flows from his nature. When, on the other hand, we 
consider Marcus’s disordered, homosexual relationship with Bru- 
tus, we are once more consternated that he should do such things, 
but further, we are mystified that he should be inclined, even, to 
such actions. If we say of Marcus’s problem, “ That’s human 
nature,” we are referring to the fact that it is not surprising that 
men, in fact, posit evil acts. We do not attribute to human na- 
ture his homosexual inclination, but on the contrary, are pre- 
sented with a second mystery: What is wrong with Marcus? 
From whence this inclination, if not from reason? But why this 
manner of acheiving this sexual concupiscible good? He must be 
a moral monster! Or, is he sick? 

It must be affirmed, at the outset, without equivocation, that 
one homosexually inclined can be the subject of a vice conse- 
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quent upon his positing actions for which he is culpable, or mor- 
ally responsible. Whether there are many such persons, whether 
there are any such persons, is irrelevant at this point. What 
must be affirmed is that there can be such disordered persons. 
Indeed, unless there is evidence to the contrary, it is presumed 
that a person subject to homosexual inclinations, whether he acts 
on them or not, is morally responsible for that perverse inclina- 
tion. If the psychiatrist affirms that such a person is sick, he 
must coordinate his view with that of the Ethicist, who does not 
have to look for a reason why Marcus desires Brutus, but can 
say simply, “ Marcus wills to enjoy sexual pleasure with Brutus, 
simply because he wants to.” I would suggest here that if the 
psychiatrist has a new intuition, it will not be in the areas of 
competency of medicine or of moral science, but in the area of 
human frailty. 

In the order of human frailty we are considering ordinary 
human troubles, in the causation of which there need be no cor- 
poreal deficiency, nor is there unmitigated malice. These diffi- 
culties are reducible to the principle of reason, in contrast to that 
of nature, and flow from the Will, moving as efficient, and the In- 
tellect as final, cause. The operation of the Will is impeded 
sufficiently to remove the disorder from the category of moral 
disorder, simply. (Let it be noted that I am not suggesting that 
it is an easy matter always to distinguish in the practical order 
between moral disorder and ordinary human problems. All that 
is required for our purposes is the clear distinction speculatively 
of these kinds of human trouble.) 

Attention is called to the fact that in the order of human 
trouble we are confronted with no new problem; it is as old as 
mankind, and it has been addressed successfully by pastors, par- 
ents, good friends, and other counselors. If the psychiatrist is 
going to lay claim to certain of these human problems, it will be 
incumbent upon him, or someone else, to show that his attention 
here is such as to constitute a new science and art. Otherwise, 
he must be content to see himself as a good counselor. 

Moreover, the ethicist, or moral philosopher, can lay claim to 
this whole area of human frailty, as one properly appended to 
his exclusive concern with moral disorders. To the extent that 
this claim is honored, other good counselors, including our psy- 
chiatrist, are reduced to a position of expedient helpfulness to the 
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ethicist. This is no mean role, but it is a far cry from the im- 
plied claim of the psychiatrist that in this area of human trou- 
ble he has found an objective view of human-being disordered, 
on the basis of which he has a proper, not merely an expedient, 
area of operation. Consequently, if the psychiatrist is to find a 
place in the hierarchy of arts and sciences distinct from the phy- 
sician, the ethicist, and the good counselor, he will have to carve 
out of the disorders, seen as due to human frailty, a view which 
is formally his own, and one not shared by others active in this 
area. For this formally different view to be a valid intuition, 
and not merely a gratuitous and reprehensible arrogation by the 
psychiatrist, as properly his own, of certain, or all disorders flow- 
ing from human frailty, it is obviously necessary that the intui- 
tion be founded in a conceivably real distinction. 

In referring to human troubles attributable to human frailty, 
as has been said above, we address an area of disorder lying be- 
tween medical disorder, on the one hand, and moral disorder, on 
the other. When the operations of the person with such diffi- 
culties are first considered, it is not assumed that his freedom is 
impeded, but as his difficulties unfold, it becomes evident that 
when he posits these disordered actions he is more or less im- 
peded in his freedom. When attention is turned, subsequently, 
to his impediments, it is again not assumed that these impedi- 
ments exist and operate without the man having been culpable 
for their very operational existence. At every level of investiga- 
tion, then, one assumes responsibility in another, and it is upon 
the establishment of the fact of some degree of nonresponsibility 
that the category of troubles due to human frailty depends. 
Attention is called, in passing, to the fact that one may be seen 
as non-responsible for actions posited from a habit, against 
which he is struggling, and for which he was morally responsible 
in its establishment. Such a man exemplifies most dramatically 
the notion of human fraility. I would suggest, then, that it is 
not essential to the notion of human frailty that the disordered 
inclination itself be the consequence of non-culpable human ac- 
tions. 

The psychiatrist, (and here I am referring to one who does ad- 
dress himself to disorders unequivocally non-corporeal in radic- 
ular principle), has been nurtured in Medicine. When he ad- 
dresses non-corporeal disorders does he detach himself from his 
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vocational traditions? I think not. Rather, he approaches them 
as he does corporeal disorders. From this well-intended exten- 
sion of the medical ratio to non-medical disorders there will 
eventuate either a grave mischief, or a new and valid intuition. 

I would suggest, at this juncture, that an analogical notion of 
sickness is both possible and, if our psychiatrist is to be saved 
from recklessness, necessary. In predicating sickness of mani- 
fold disorders, it would seem that the note of sameness is the 
non-culpability of the patient in the very genesis of the disorder. 
Related to this essential note of sameness, would be the patient’s 
disquietude at being subject to the disorder, and his desire to rid 
himself, or be rid of, the disorder. The note of difference in the 
analogical notion would be from the diversity of principles of 
disorder. It is to be noted that simple moral disorder, flowing 
from unmitigated malice, cannot be embraced in this analogical 
notion of sickness. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether this conceivably an- 
alogical notion of sickness is verifiable. 

Before proceeding further, there is one extremely important 
distinction to be made. When we say, “ Marcus is mad”’, or, 
“ Marcus is neurotic,” or “ These actions of Marcus are neuro- 
tic’, we are indulging in a modus loquendi which can be quite 
confusing in consequence. It must be emphasized that when 
we consider the nature of the acts posited by another, we are, 
de facto, operating within the moral order. As the moralist 
notes, there are human acts and there are acts of man. There 
is no place in this division for a category labelled “ neurotic 
acts’”’, or “ psychotic acts”. When we say that such and such 
an action of Marcus is neurotic, we are referring to that action 
as the act of a habit, which habit is said to be deordinated in 
a psychiatric manner. The modus loquendt, referred to above, is 
better avoided lest we imply that the acts of a habit necessarily 
follow upon the existence and operation of the habit. I would 
suggest, then, that psychiatric disorder, of the kind that we are 
investigating, is limited to the order of habit, and that one’s ac- 
tions on the basis of that habit is a matter outside the psychiatric 
realm. This is to say that while the Ethicist has a necessary in- 
terest in the habits from which flow the actions he considers, the 
psychiatrist is concerned with the inclination to disordered ac- 
tion, whether or not the deordinate act is posited. Thus, for 
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example, one not actually homosexual but nevertheless inclined 
to homosexual actions, is disordered in habit, while ordered in act. 
He is morally sound, at least in this regard, but is psycho- 
logically disordered. And, if our psychiatrist is not mistaken in 
his view of the matter, this person may be a psychiatrically dis- 
ordered human being. From this suggested distinction between 
psychiatrically disordered inclination or habit, and moral act, it 
can be seen that there is nothing incompatible in the notion of 
well-acting, neurotically inclined, person, nor, indeed, of meri- 
toriously well-acting, neurotically inclined person. 

Returning to the analogical notion of sickness, we can ask: 
what is the implication of this notion when, under its ratio, dis- 
orders of human frailty are addressed by the psychiatrist? With 
the assumption of good-will operative, which is integral to the 
very analogy, the usual impediments to freedom are reduced to 
one, namely, that of intellectual deficiency, whether by nescience 
or positive falsehood. The other well-known impediments to 
freedom, are either precluded by the absence of corporeal de- 
fect, or, are attributable to intellectual derangement alone, in 
view of the assumed right-directed will. 

I should like to emphasize again that disorders due to human 
frailty are manifested by actions which can have a formally 
moral character, and in fact, are presumed to have that char- 
acter. For a psychiatrist to approach such a troubled person 
with the assumption that the latter is well intended, and has been 
in the very establishment of his intra-psychic disorder, is an 
action which can be justified only if it proceeds from a valid in- 
tuition which in the course of the psychiatrist’s relationship with 
the person will be verified. Metaphysical analysis can be ex- 
pected, at the very least, to show whether such an intuition is 
possible; that is to say, whether it is conceivable that within the 
area of human frailty there can be a non-culpable disorder of 
reason constituting a radicular, intrinsic, and primary principle 
of personality disorder, and permitting an analogical notion of 
sickness to be predicated of it. 

Now we can ask: what conceivable intellectual deordination 
would be required to constitute this radicular disorder, and how 
can that deordination be conceived to occur? 

Here, appeal is made to data of common experience. 
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First, attention is invited to the simple truth that psychiatric 
disorder is not precluded by a person’s possessing any particular 
knowledge of man, of his relation to others and the universe, 
or of God. No discipline, scientific or artistic, seems to be a 
guarantee that its adherents will be free of psychiatric disorder. 

Secondly, it is commonly observed that persons said to be 
psychiatrically disordered manifest, in a highly diversified man- 
ner, a certain preoccupation with themselves. Some allegedly 
sick people evidence this preoccupation, for example, by self- 
abnegating behavior. 

Thirdly, attention is called to the very obvious fact that the 
one area of intellectual activity in which every one engages is 
that of self-knowledge. 

I suggest that it is in the area of self-knowledge that it is 
possible to verify the conditions required in order to see the 
conceivability of the psychiatrist’s intuition. 

In approaching the very complex area of self-knowledge, I 
will note, first, a two-fold division of the area, and then synthe- 
size the elements. 

First, concerning the content of self-knowledge, what is known 
ultimately is the nature of man and the operations that flow 
from that nature. Upon confronting the nature of man, one is 
soon in the presence of an enduring mystery, namely, the fruit- 
ful dialogue between the Person-character of man, and the 
Individual-in-a Group character of man. Each character or 
ratio is the center of articulated concepts of human nature and 
operations. What one knows about himself will be compre- 
hended in this bipolarity of Person and Individual. 

Second, concerning the manner of knowing self, implicit and 
explicit self-knowledge are distinguished. Further, in explicit 
self-knowledge, there is a division between experiential and con- 
ceptual knowledge. 

From these elements, I suggest, for your consideration, the 
following rather simple delineation of kinds of self-knowledge. 

1. Self-knowledge by reflection. Here reference is made to 
that implicit, non-conceptual, non-discursive apprehension of 
self that is attained when the intellect first reflects on its own 
operation. Whatever one later comes to know of himself ex- 
plicitly, and by the natural light of reason, is a drawing out 
of what has already been attained in this reflexive self-knowl- 
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edge. In the explication of this knowledge, experiential self- 
knowledge expectedly occurs before conceptual, or formal know]l- 
edge of self, although the latter may be considered more perfect, 
from some points of view. 

2. Experiential explicated self-knowledge. Here I refer to 
explicated knowledge of self of a non-discursive, non-conceptual 
kind; a knowledge of self acquired through experience of self 
relating with others; a knowledge of self by connaturality, or 
congeniality. In this sense, it can be said to be a feeling-knowl- 
edge; or experiential knowledge of self can be referred to as 
“lived ” knowledge, knowledge of self in actu-ezercitu. 

In this experientially explicated self-knowledge, a twofold 
division presents itself. 

Through the experience of others relating to the self out of a 
love of concupiscence, or love of desire, one experiences his 
Individual-in-a Group character. 

Through the experience of others relating to the self out of 
a love of benevolence, one experiences his Person character. 

3. Explicated and conceptual, or formal, self-knowledge. 
Here reference is made to one’s coming to know himself in a 
formally discursive manner. It has already been suggested that 
this kind of knowledge, or its absence, seems to have no rele- 
vancy to the presence or absence of psychiatric disorder. There- 
fore, I would suggest that it is in the area of reflexive self-knowl- 
edge or that of explicated experiential self-knowledge that we 
must seek the intellectual deordination required to verify as 
possible the psychiatrist’s intuition. 

Turning to these areas, we can ask: “ Is insufficiency of self- 
knowledge possible in these areas, and if so, what consequences 
of that insufficiency can be seen as necessary.” I submit, at the 
outset, that an insufficiency, or inadequacy, or a falsity of self- 
knowledge by reflection is inconceivable. Granting that indi- 
vidual men, related one to another, fall into a hierarchy of more 
or less perfection of human being, and therefore one may have 
a more perfect grasp of one’s self through reflection than another 
does of his self, we would have to say, in view of the propor- 
tionality of human powers to their objects, that the degree of 
perfection of self-knowledge by reflection that each person at- 
tains is sufficient for his purposes, while more or less perfect in 
relation to the self-knowledge by reflection that is attained by 
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another. This relative imperfection in the order of reflexive self- 
knowledge, then, must be seen as a metaphysical limitation, and 
most emphatically not a defect, and therefore, cannot be seen as 
a principle of disorder in itself. 

Similarly, it is inconceivable that one should fail to explicate, 
through experience, knowledge of self as an Individual-in-a 
Group. The quid pro quo relationship between persons, rooted 
in mutual and reciprocal love of desire, and dictated by the 
very exigencies of limited human being is an experience common 
to all men. 

When we consider, however, the knowledge of self consequent 
upon the experience of another’s benevolent love for us we con- 
front a situation that need not exist and a knowledge of self 
that may not be acquired. Love of benevolence is a gratuitous 
going out to another in humble voluntary submission to the 
other, for the other’s own good, and with no self-seeking on the 
part of the lover—no expectation of return, as is the case in a 
quid pro quo relationship. 

It is readily conceivable that one not experience himself as 
benevolently loved, for the simple reason that those others with 
whom he is in relation are not benevolently disposed towards 
him. But it is not necessary, in fact, to postulate that one who 
does not experience benevolent love is not benevolently loved. 
The non-experience of benevolent love can be conceived as conse- 
quent upon faulty communication of benevolence by one actually 
benevolent. 

There is a certain arduousness in expressing benevolent love, 
an arduousness beautifully illustrative of what it means when 
esse, conceivably unlimited, is limited by human essence and 
an arduousness consequent upon that limitation of esse. The 
communication of benevolent love is through token gifts, goods 
which can be and are those transacted in the concupiscible re- 
lationship. The lover is in constant search for some rare good 
with which he can invest his benevolent intention, and because 
the token is a rarity, thereby communicate more perfectly his 
unutterable benevolence. 

It is conceivable, then, that the experiential explication of 
one’s person character through the experience of self as benevo- 
lently loved can be absent; that is, that one can be subject to 
a non-experience of benevolence. 
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What necessary consequence can be seen to follow upon this 
non-experience? Immediately, we can see that in this situation 
one’s explicated self-knowledge is disjunctive with his implicit 
knowledge of self held by reflection. An incongruity, or dis- 
proportion, in the order of self-knowledge is present, and there 
is every reason to expect that this lacuna in proportioned self- 
knowledge will be known to the person subject to this disjunc- 
tiveness. Further, we can conceive such a person experiencing 
a certain disquietude as a consequence of this perceived dis- 
proportionality. 

Here it must be noted that while the non-experience of benev- 
olence can be seen as a kind of privation, it cannot be in itself 
a source of disorder. For one to utter the judgment, “ I have not 
experienced all that there is to experience of myself,” is to utter 
a truth. But if the one who does not experience benevolence and 
who does advert to the disjunctiveness between his experiential 
explicated knowledge of self, on the one-hand, and his implicit 
self-knowledge by reflection, on the other, utters a judgment such 
as, ‘Something is wrong with me—I am incomplete—I do not 
have all that I should have,” he utters a false judgment and 
makes a most human error: that of identifying what he experi- 
ences with what is. Such a false judgment, I submit, would be 
a radicular principle of disorder. 

But can we conceive of this radicular principle of disorder as 
non-culpably established? In uttering a false judgment the 
intellect is moved by the will. We have already assumed that 
the will is well directed, and we have eliminated all of the usual 
impediments to the freedom of the will except that of the intel- 
lect. It would seem that an impasse has been reached; how can 
we account for the intellect making a false judgment when the 
will is well directed? 

I would suggest that at this primal level of operation the 
temperaments, that is, the material dispositions of the sensitive 
appetite, have a most important role. The temperaments, taken 
simply, are not among the usual impediments of the will. I sug- 
gest that with the non-experience of benevolent love and with 
the intellect’s advertance to the above mentioned disjunctiveness 
there is a correlated sensitive knowledge invoking a tempera- 
mental response which, when presented to the will, through the 
intellect, operates to impede the will’s freedom, whereupon the 
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impeded will moves the intellect to the false judgment, which 
will reflect something of the temperamental response. 

It is in this way that I can conceive of the establishment of 
a voluntary, non-culpable disorder of reason as a radicular, 
intrinsic, and primary source of intra-psychic disharmony of 
which the analogical notion of illness can be vredicted. 

From this, I submit that the conjectured intuition of the 
psychiatrist can be seen to be conceivably valid. And, from the 
fact that the psychiatrist acts as he does, I submit that what is 
conceivable here is, in fact, actual. Consequently, it can be 
seen, that where it appeared that the psychiatrist was approach- 
ing non-medical disorder under the ratio of medicine, he was, 
on the contrary, operating on a new intuition of beir.z which pro- 
vides for the analogical predication of illness, whether or not 
the psychiatrist who has that intuition is aware of the fulness 
of intelligibility embraced in the new intuition. 

Further, it is submitted, that this radicular, non-culpable dis- 
order of reason, wherein one utters a false judgment about his 
very nature, is a unitary principle from which non-corporeal 
psychiatric disorders flow, and, as formal object, provides this 
science with its required unity. At the same time, from the 
diversity of the temperamental response there can be seen a 
primal diversity of coloration in the disorder itself. And, finally, 
it is suggested that by virtue of this radicular disorder, later 
life experiences will be misconstrued leading to secondary, terti- 
ary, etc., levels of deordination. 


Location in the Hierarchy of Arts and Sciences 


With this suggested radicular source of disorder before us the 
question concerning the unity of contemporary psychiatry can 
be addressed. 

I would suggest that contemporary psychiatry embraces two 
disciplines, one concerned with disorders of personality which 
are properly medical in that they are radicated in deficiencies 
in the corporeal powers of the soul, and a second concerned with 
disorders flowing from the higher powers of reason, subjected to 
a voluntary non-culpable disorder of reason, constituted by a 
false view of the self. 

The first kind of psychiatry is definitely a part of medicine, 
is medical psychology, as it were, or, neurology. 
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The second kind of psychiatry cannot be a part of medicine, 
as that well-established discipline is traditionally conceived. 
Medicine is a practical science and a servile art dealing with the 
non-free side of man. This second kind of psychiatry, which I 
would call psychiatry simply, is a practical science, to be sure, 
but a liberal art concerned with the free side of man. Finally, 
where medicine is subalternated to Physics, as that superior 
science from which it accepts as given the truths from which it 
elaborates its art in imitation of Nature, psychiatry (I mean 
here non-medical psychiatry) is subalternated to moral science. 
From moral science, psychiatry receives as given the truths of 
how the personality developes and how the human person recti- 
fies human error. 

I would suggest, then, that psychiatry, properly speaking, is 
a practical science subalternate to moral science and a liberal 
art. 


Psychotherapy: 


What can we say about psychiatry as a liberal art? The 
psychiatrist confronts a man non-culpably disordered in his 
grasp of himself and consequently of his proper relation to 
other selves. Who but the patient himself can resolve this 
disorder? I submit that just as the patient is the principle 
efficient cause of his own disorder so he is the principle efficient 
cause of the resolution of that disorder. As with the physician, 
the work of the psychiatrist is limited to the order of instru- 
mental causality. 

What do we mean here? The therapist elaborates an instru- 
mentality by virtue of which the patient effects a resolution of 
his disorder. The elaboration of this instrumentality is the 
art work of the therapist. What is this instrument? 

I suggest that the instrumentality is the relationship between 
the therapist and the patient, a relationship in which the patient 
comes to see himself not only as disordered, but at the same time 
is perfected by an operative idea of himself as perfectable in 
the very order in which his illness has rendered him deordinated. 
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How does the therapist elaborate this instrumentality? Here 
we are confronted with the mystery of artistic operations. But 
I would be false to my metaphysical calling were I to be simply 
silent in the face of a mystery. Evidentally the therapist must 
himself grasp the truth of being of this or that individual patient 
as the patient is, must see the patient as he is disordered, and 
as he is perfectable. The therapist must discover the truth of 
this human person disordered before he can possibly assist this 
patient in coming to see that same truth. At this point, I would 
suggest, we proceed in silence. 


BERNARD STEVENS Duvat, M.D., Ph.L. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Division A: Locic AND MetHop: OwEN Bennett, Chairman 
Problem (a): Can Unconscious Factors Influence Every Judgment? 


Several modern theories in the social sciences and psychology suggest 
that factors operating outside intellectual control—indeed, beneath the 
level of conscious awareness—insinuate themselves into the human judica- 
tive process. It seems that by affecting us subconsciously such factors 
color every judgment with some degree of uncontrollable subjective rela- 
tivity. Sometimes this view is formulated in the statement that every 
judgment involves an element of rationalization—that is, distortion to 
make judgment conform to subjective needs and interests rather than to 
the objective reality of the content judged. A qualified position of this 
sort is an important thesis in dialectical materialism. In a different form 
the view appears in some existentialist expressions, which condemn un- 
consciously determined rationalization in favor of freely determined sub- 
jectivity, but admit limits to the effectiveness of freedom and so allow 
more or less influence on judgment by unconscious factors. Professional 
philosophers in Britain and America, however, seem not to have paid 
much attention to the influence of social and psychological unconscious 
factors in their theories of the process of judgment. 

In this paper I wish merely to call attention to this apparently neglected 
field of epistemological problems. At present I do not even know enough 
to begin a survey of the field, of the work done by social scientists and 
psychologists in it, and of the seminal data from which their conclusions 
have developed—yet such a survey is needed before serious work can be 
undertaken toward solving the problems. However, having become aware 
of the field, I wish to commend it to you. I first will indicate the existence 
and approximate location of the field by brief references to Benjamin Lee 
Whorf, Karl Mannheim, and Sigmund Freud. Second, I will suggest a 
formulation of what I think will be the central question. Third, I will 
sketch lines along which this problem might be resolved. 

Benjamin Lee Whorf was a scholar in descriptive linguistics and an 
original thinker in theoretical linguistics.1 On the basis of his studies of 
Indian languages and under the influence of the teaching of Edmund 
Sapir, Whorf proposed what he called “ the linguistic relativity principle,” 
which has since been called “ the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis.”2 From the data 


1 Benjamin Lee Whorf, Language, Thought, and Reality: Selected Writ- 
ings of Benjamin Lee Whorf, ed. John B. Carroll (New York and London: 
The Technology Press of M.I.T. and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956) in- 
cludes a brief biography of Whorf in the editor’s “ Introduction ” (pp. 1-33), 
a complete bibliography of his publications (pp. 271-274), and selected 
bibliographies of his unpublished manuscripts and of books and articles by 
others relating to him (pp. 275-278). 


2 Ibid., Carroll’s “ Introduction,” pp. 23-31. 
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he had examined, Whorf generalized that every language has its own set 
of automatic and involuntary patterns. These patterns are background 
phenomena of which users of the language are not aware, or only dimly 
aware, so that they are unconsciously bound by them. From this gen- 
eralization the relativity principle follows. It is that the users of languages 
having different formal structures are pointed by the peculiar patterns of 
each language “ toward different types of observations and different evalu- 
ations of externally similar acts of observation, and hence are not equiva- 
lent as observers but must arrive at somewhat different views of the world.” 
Sophisticated scientific views of the world, Whorf thought, “arise by a 
higher specialization of the same basic grammatical patterns that fathered 
the naive and implicit view.” Even mathematics, symbolic logic, and 
philosophy are specialized extensions of language.4 Indeed, Whorf went 
so far as to suggest that the linguistic relativity principle was applicable 
not merely to linguistic expressions, but to the deeper or higher level 
which usually is called “mind”: “... the forms of a person’s thoughts 
are controlled by inexorable laws of pattern of which he is unconscious.” 5 

Because Karl Mannheim was an epistemologist as well as a sociologist 
and because he was working with full awareness of the history of philoso- 
phy and the current philosophic arguments, his theory of unconscious 
factors is highly articulated and subtly qualified. Moreover, because he 
developed his position over many years, revising it from time to time to 
meet criticism, fresh data, and his own new insights, his position is not the 
same in all of his works.6 The mature and best known statement of Mann- 
heim’s position is in his Ideology and Utopia: An Introduction to the So- 
ciology of Knowledge.” According to Mannheim, the problem of the 
sociology of knowledge is how men actually think. Denying that there is 
any group mind and denying also that isolated individuals think, Mann- 
heim maintains that individuals participate in thinking within a social con- 
text so that the thinker is predetermined both by established social situa- 
tions and by preformed patterns of thought. Moreover, he holds that 
thinking as it actually occurs is not apart from collective activity, but 
arises out of it and remains continuous with it. Mannheim criticizes the 
treatment of knowledge in “classical epistemology” for having ignored 
the social character and actional basis of thought, and considers that over- 
sight to be the reason why it also ignored the unconscious factors which 
influence judgment: 


3 [bid., pp. 207-245; quotations from summary of position p. 221. 
4 Ibid., p. 208. 
5 Jbid., p. 252 and pp. 246-270 passim. 


6 Paul Kecskemeti treats the influences on Mannheim’s theory, charts its 
development, and offers an excellent brief critique of it in his introduction 
to a volume of Mannheim’s essays which he edited: Essays on the So- 
ig of Knowledge (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1952), 
pp. 1-32. 


7 Tr. Louis Wirth and Edward Shils (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
Ltd., 1936). 


8 Ibid., pp. 1-5. 
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Precisely because knowing is fundamentally collective knowing (the 
thought of the lone individual is only a special instance and a recent 
development), it presupposes a community of knowing which grows 
primarily out of a community of experiencing prepared for in the sub- 
conscious. However, once the fact has been perceived that the largest 
part of thought is erected upon a basis of collective actions, one is 
impelled to recognize the force of the collective unconscious. The full 
emergence of the sociological point of view regarding knowledge in- 
evitably carries with it the gradual uncovering of the irrational founda- 
tion of rational knowledge.® 


To summarize Mannheim’s thesis, he held that unconscious factors de- 
riving from one’s social situation determine the experience which one ac- 
quires in collective action, that such action thus is at the experimental base 
of knowledge, and that the social process in this way penetrates the per- 
spective in which assertions are made. The penetration in question is not 
slight; it extends in particular to metaphysics, in which the ontological 
judgments offered by various groups are related to their differing social 
situations which lead them to experience the “same” reality with different 
modes of experiencing.19 

Nevertheless, Mannheim allows that there are cases of formal truths in 
which the truth-content of a statement is detachable from its genesis; his 
favorite example is 2x2=4.11 Moreover, he strives mightily to show that 
his position does not involve him in illusionism or subjective relativism, 
but rather requires a new definition of objectivity within a relational and 
perspectivist theory of truth.12. And most important, Mannheim maintains 
that the unconscious determining factors can become uncovered in certain 
social situations, and it is precisely such a revelation, making possible more 
conscious control and rational determination, that he wished to accomplish 
by insisting upon the pervasive influence of unconscious factors upon judg- 
ment in certain situations.13 

The entire psychoanalytic literature could be investigated with profit 
to discover evidence of the functioning of unconscious psychological factors 
upon judgment. Although more concerned with motivation than with 
cognition and more relevant to sense memory and experience than to 
intellectual operations, the work of Freud is sprinkled with suggestive 
bits of evidence and his over-all theoretical constructions seem to imply 
that conscious operations, even of the most intellectual sort, are but frag- 
ments of the entire mental structure which largely remains unconscious.14 


9 Tbid., p. 28. Mannheim proceeds immediately to explain the oversight 
of the position he is criticizing by its genesis within an individualistic form 
of society. 


10 Jbid., pp. 87-89. 
11 Jbid., pp. 38-39, pp. 262-263. 
12 Jbid., pp. 269-275 and passim. 


13 Tbid., p. 5, pp. 30-46. Thus Mannheim reveals himself as a modern 
Socrates, rather than as a latter-day Protagoras, and by his emphasis on 
self-knowledge he justifies his claim that his position is not relativistic. 


14 g., Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers, V Vols., ed. James Strachey, 
(New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959), V, 376-382. 
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Freud’s work has been widely utilized to explain the development of 
literary and artistic forms and works, and attempts even have been made 
to explain psychoanalytically the content as well as the motivation of meta- 
physical construction.15 

Freud himself developed a general theory of intellectual judgment which 
he published in 1925 in a brief paper entitled, “ Negation.” 16 According 
to this theory, judging is an intellectual termination of a tentative process 
of action—thought—which leads to determinate motor activity. Negation 
in judgment is an intellectual device to maintain a quasi-repression of con- 
tent which has arisen to consciousness. Freud recognizes that in the course 
of development the determination of judgment becomes the concern of the 
final or reality-ego, but he maintains that a basic presupposition for ex- 
amining reality is that there be an interest in the availability of the 
object. Hence he concludes that affirmation is aligned with erotic and 
negation with destructive instincts, and he believes that the intellectual 
function of judgment is derived from these fundamental impulses. 

With these few references to indicate the field of epistemological prob- 
lems that I am commending to you, I now wish to suggest how the cen- 
tral question in this field should be formulated. 

I do not think that the central question is whether some or all judgments 
can be shown to be free or can be freed from the influence of every sort 
of unconscious factor. Certainly experience is in some way a precondition 
of every judgment and clearly the process in which perception and memory 
are sorted and organized to form experience is largely unconscious. In 
traditional terms, the operation of the cogitative and of the agent intellect 
does not fall within immediate awareness. Further, ignorance of which we 
are not conscious—that is, lack of experience and lack of sufficient clarity 
and definiteness in understanding—obviously limits the scope of judgment, 
even if it does not thereby lead to error. Finally, unconscious factors can 
attract interest, as the phenomenon of distraction amply shows, and in any 
case the initiation of the intellectual process must be due to factors which 
are intellectually unconscious, since it is impossible to be conscious without 
having begun to know something other than knowledge. All these fac- 
tors can be grouped together, and we might call them “ material influences ” 
to distinguish them from the formal determinant which specifies judg- 
ment to either affirmation or negation. 

The question, then, seems not to be whether some unconscious factors 
influence every cognitive process which terminates in judgment, but 
whether the certitude of every judgment may be due to the influence of 
factors of which we are not aware, and hence which we cannot take into 
account and control, so that judgment is inevitably colored by subjective 
relativity. Yet such a question cannot be investigated very fruitfully. 


15 E.g., Morris Lazerowitz, “ The Relevance of Psychoanalysis to Phi- 
losophy,” in Psychoanalysis, Scientific Method, and Philosophy—A Sym- 
postum, ed. Sidney Hook (New York: New York University Press, 1959), 
pp. 133-156. 


16 Freud, loc. cit., pp. 181-185. 
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The position that unconscious factors do influence judgment in this way 
clearly cannot be universalized, since it would then apply to itself as well 
as to all other judgments, particularly to all philosophic positions incom- 
patible with it. Such sweeping relativism would amount to a universal 
scepticism, and while logically unsophisticated and epistemologically con- 
fused thinkers occasionally do attempt to state such an extreme position, 
only slight ingenuity is required to apply the classic refutation, which 
Aristotle formulated so well in his defense of the principle of contradiction. 

Whorf, for example, can be read as a very enthusiastic and equally in- 
cautious advocate of unqualified relativism. But if the reading is just, 
the refutation is merely to point out that he has managed to become 
aware of language patterns, that he can successfully translate from lan- 
guages of the most alien structure into English and explain the differences 
in pattern to us, and that even the inadequacies of the best translation he 
can manage are not insuperable obstacles, since he can point them out to 
us and explain the linguistic reasons for them. Very quickly the thesis at 
least must be limited to read that linguistic patterns of which nonlinguists 
are normally unconscious might be determinative of some or all of the 
judgments which are not essential presuppositions for them to learn lin- 
guistics. As I have pointed out already, Mannheim is well aware of the 
reflexive problem, and he is careful to avoid taking an absurdly extreme 
position. 

On the other hand, we cannot maintain that all unconscious influences 
on judgment are merely material. Although all too often sadly neglected, 
the fact remains that erroneous judgments are often made with complete 
subjective certitude. And even apart from the large number of judgments 
in which we find ourselves or others in error due to some factor which was 
for a time to ourselves or to the other unconscious, there is the fact of 
common experience that incompatible judgments are made with complete 
subjective certitude, not only with respect to matters of personal or prac- 
tical import but even with respect to scientific and philosophic questions. 
Although I am not prepared to offer the necessary epistemological analysis, 
I would like to offer for discussion here and for investigation later the fol- 
lowing proposition: that error in judgment always is due to the determina- 
tion of certitude by unconscious factors, so that perfect knowledge would 
coincide with complete consciousness. 

The central question in this field of epistemological problems, it there- 
fore seems to me, should be formulated thus: In which judgments is the 
formal specification to affirmation or denial influenced at least to some 
extent by unconscious factors, and in which judgments is every such in- 
fluence excluded? Further and subordinate questions will concern what 
sorts of unconscious factors there are which formally influence those judg- 
ments in whose determination they can enter, precisely how unconscious 
factors influence the determination of judgments into which they do enter, 
and under what conditions such determination by unconscious factors leads 
or is likely to lead to error. 
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With this suggestion for the formulation of what I think will be the 
central question in the field of epistemological problems that I am com- 
mending to your attention, I now wish to sketch lines along which these 
questions might be investigated and the central problem resolved. 

One path on which investigation might proceed would be to attempt to 
reduce all apparent or alleged unconscious factors to a single basis, for 
example to psychological impulses or to moral bias, and to explain the 
mode in which they operate as the captivation of reason by emotion or 
by disordered will. This way promises a fast and relatively easy trip 
through the tangled field of problems under consideration, and its adop- 
tion is favored by the common sense familiarity of the explanation it 
offers, for every one knows by personal experience that judgment often 
is swayed by emotion and subjugated to a selfish will—especially by the 
selfish desire to have an answer, to “know” something that others wonder 
at, to be right and to find others mistaken, to find on the side of one’s self 
and one’s group, and to be in possession of whatever is necessary for per- 
sonal security as a professional knower (or sophist) and the security of 
whatever persons and institutions one identifies with oneself. Yet despite 
its experiential ground, this path of investigation seems not to indicate 
clearly the lines along which a precise analysis might proceed and the 
explanation it offers is difficult to express in accurate and non-metaphorical 
terms. However, it seems to me important to preserve at least provi- 
sionally the richness of the distinction among the linguistic, social, in- 
tentional, and psychological domains as possible sources of unconscious 
factors, since each of these has its own peculiar status and so may in- 
fluence the determination of some judgments in a unique way. 

Considering language first, then, it seems to me that it will be essential 
at the outset to distinguish between the linguistic expression and the prop- 
osition or meaning-complex which it conveys. Properly it is not the verbal 
formula with its grammatical structure that is true or false, but the in- 
tention determined to affirmation or negation of which the linguistic ex- 
pression is a sign. In the formation and interpretation of such signs, very 
complex unconscious processes of selection and organization, for the accom- 
plishment of which what we call “learning the language” is an absolute 
precondition, must occur. The context of a linguistic expression is at no 
point necessarily limited, and so both exposition and interpretation must 
remain limited arts relying upon habitual operations subject to the un- 
conscious determination of a language learned by more or less contingent 
personal experience. 

The extent to which judgments are determined on the basis of written 
and oral communication thus opens a broad avenue for the influence of 
the unconscious factors of language use, and while all such judgments may 
involve a more general factor of belief, the peculiar mode of this influence 
deserves some special investigation. Even apart from its communicative 
function, language provides us with an almost indispensable symbolic basis 
for effective thinking. Inasmuch as we never think without images—in 
traditional terms, we do not judge without turning to phantasms—lan- 
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guages are a natural development in the human cognitive process, for they 
provide a precise and orderly set of images which is more suited to the 
requirements of the intellect than the relatively imprecise and variable 
images of natural objects. In this role, however, the unconscious processes 
by which linguistic images are selected and ordered in the conduct of 
actual processes of thought can lead to a variety of errors in the determi- 
nation of judgment which the traditional treatises on fallacies in language 
only began to expose. A most important matter for investigation here is 
the precise manner in which we become conscious of and remedy the defi- 
ciencies of language as an associate of thought, for the development of 
language makes it clear that the limitations of linguistic framework are 
not an absolute barrier to the extension of thought, although it may be 
true that some languages are less suitable vehicles and provide more 
obstructions—for example, to the development of linguistics as an exact 
science or to metaphysics—than do others. 

Considering society, in the second place, it seems to me that here we 
have in a new light the old problems of practical judgment. Individual 
character is not isolated, since man by nature is a social animal, and the 
entire process of education, which currently is designated by the fancy name 
“acculturation,” is a matter of the inter-play of inner operations with a 
social context. Human existence—that is, moral life—is social, for even 
the most individual actions have some relevance to a social context or to 
aspects of the personality which are involved in a social context. 

Practical judgment is never wholly determined by its own content or 
by reasons, but depends on inclination; it is knowledge by connaturality. 
Nor is the determination of practical judgment by inclination limited to 
the last and most concrete phases which are practical in the full sense. 
We know by experience what it means to say that the incontinent man 
syllogizes in four terms and we can at least imagine how it is possible for 
the secondary principles of practical reason to be blotted out of the heart. 

Of course it is legitimate to protest that the very fact that practical 
knowledge is by inclination does not necessarily imply that unconscious 
factors are operative in the determination of every practical judgment. 
Yet it seems to me that there is truth in the position, maintained by the 
entire western tradition from Heraclitus to the present, that vicious and 
imperfect action involves a kind of blindness in which unconscious factors 
somehow are permitted to dominate judgment so that a bias which could 
not be accepted in the full light of consciousness can play its role. 

Even apart from the striking case of vicious action, we must recognize 
various stages in moral development. Certainly in the child social in- 
fluences of which he is not conscious but which have been internalized in 
his character play the greatest role in determining practical judgments. 
And we can easily see the same thing in other adults. The process of 
moral development involves a progressive growth in awareness of our own 
character and of the inclinations which stem from it, and a conscious ac- 
ceptance or effort to amend what we discover as we examine ourselves. 
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This process of moral self-development toward perfection seems not to be 
terminable in this life, and hence we may conclude that unexamined 
aspects of the personality always may influence the determination of 
practical judgment. What most needs investigation here, it seems to me, 
is the mysterious process of practical judgment itself. 

Considering the domain of intention itself, in the third place, it seems to 
me of great importance to recognize the possible influences of unconscious 
factors. Many of our efforts at education rest on the belief that the posses- 
sion or lack of intellectual habits and of suitable methodology plays a con- 
siderable role in the determination of judgment, and introspection does 
not seem to me to indicate that their function is always fully conscious. 
Moreover, in the determination of many judgments we depend upon a 
complex of previous judgments, whose evidence may not be available— 
that is, whose grounds are not present to consciousness. This set of judg- 
ments has traditionally been called “opinion” in contradistinction to 
knowledge. Although a general factor of choice may enter into all such 
judgments, the determination is made in view of the available evidence, 
and the point I think needs special investigation here is the possible in- 
fluence of unconscious factors in determining what evidence is available. 

Fourth, considering the domain of psychological factors, it seems to me 
that with respect to the exercise of any act of judgment, an influence more 
than merely material occurs here in virtue of attention. The fixing of 
attention may be involved with factors operating in the other domains, 
and in that case it might contribute not only to exercise but even to the 
specification of the judgment. Considered properly and by itself, the fixing 
of attention evidently is necessary for the exercise of any act of judgment, 
and this determination is subject to the influence of unconscious factors. 
From this point of view, it seems obvious but also important that the 
failure to make any given judgment may be due to the influence of un- 
conscious factors. 

In which judgments, then, is the influence of unconsciou factors upon 
the formal specification to affirmation or denial completely excluded? 
The candidate I offer for this position is the class of universal and neces- 
sary theoretical judgments which are evident or demonstrable. The speci- 
fication of such judgments depends upon their own content or upon the 
content of previous judgments which depend for their specification only 
upon their own content. This specification cannot occur without conscious- 
ness of the content judged. It does not depend formally upon the genesis 
of the judgment or upon its experimental base, although experience is a 
material condition and the psychological process precding the judgment is 
essential for its exercise. The achievement of theoretical judgment occurs 
by excluding from determination everything which falls beyond the con- 
tent under consideration. Thus the difference between a scientific judg- 
ment and a non-scientific one is that the scientist knows the limits of 
his knowledge. The limitations of knowledge which isolate the precise 
content of theoretical judgment are multiple. They include the cate- 
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gorical determination according to which the content of the judgment 
is affirmed or denied, the propositional form and modality, and in the case 
of demonstrated judgments the structure and content by which they be- 
come evident. In other words, if the modes of predication which logic 
studies can delimit the content of a judgment, that judgment can be made 
under proper logical control. And if the consciously considered and re- 
stricted content of the judgment is then sufficient to determine its specifi- 
cation to affirmation or negation, the judgment will be free in that respect 
from the influence of unconscious factors, since what is not conscious 
already will have been excluded from consideration. 

On this theory it is important to notice that experientially evident judg- 
ments concerning contingent singulars are not necessarily free in their 
specification from the possible influence of unconscious factors. There- 
fore, the evidence of hallucinations, dreams, and mistaken recognition is 
not in conflict with this position. The determination of experience—the 
“judgment of the cogitative’”"—evidently can be influenced by factors 
which are present neither to sensory nor to intellectual awareness, and 
even an evident perceptual judgment of the intellect depends for its specifi- 
cation on the determination of experience. 

These, then, are the lines along which I think fruitful investigation of 
the problem of the influence of unconscious factors upon judgment might 
proceed. I have not suggested what sources might be helpful, not only 
because I have not yet developed the bibliography, but also because I 
think that scholarship can proceed more fruitfully after the problem is 
outlined. The method for treating a problem such as this cannot be 
historical, since it is not a question about history, but must be a meth- 
odology appropriate to epistemology and to logic, because it is a question 
about judgment and its conditions, which falls within their subject matters. 


GERMAIN G. GRISEZ 
Georgetown University 


Washington 7, D.C. 





Problem (b): The Role of Reflective Intelligence According to 
The American Pragmatists 


Since the discussions that we are engaging ourselves in are this year con- 
cerned with the general areas of psychiatry and psychology, I think it 
proper that we consider a theme associated in part at least with an un- 
doubtedly major American psychologist, William James, whose influence 
and whose book, The Principles of Psychology is still major and still 
decisive. The suggested theme is common to the other two American 
Pragmatists, Dewey and Peirce and can be expressed in the following 


1 William James, The Principles of Psychology (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1890). 
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proposition. “Where the philosophic enterprise ends and how tt is carried 
on is not determined by where and how it begins.” 

Let me re-focus this proposition a little bit by saying that it seems to be 
in opposition to the maxim found at the beginning of the De Ente et Es- 
sentia, where—you will remember—we are told that “ parvus error in prin- 
cipo est magnus in fine.”2 The seeming contradiction is removed if we 
reflect that St. Thomas is speaking of a process of strict logical inference 
carried on according to the demands of an abstract discipline, while the 
pragmatists are talking about the philosophical enterprise as it is actually 
carried on and pursued by an individual thinker beginning and developing 
his speculation within a concrete situation. Since it is the individual 
thinker in his concrete situation who lives and thinks, wonders, ponders, 
concludes—and sometimes gets bogged down in doubts, uncertainties and 
depression—it is surely worth our while to reflect on the circumstances in 
which the business of doing philosophy is actually carried on. 

For purposes of selection the problem is divided into three parts with 
one or more of these three pragmatic philosophers speaking to each of 
these parts. I do not imply by this that Peirce’s pragmaticism, Dewey’s 
instrumentalism, and James’ pragmatism 3 can be so neatly glued together 
that they are in all points reconcileable. Quite the opposite is the case.4 
But it is still true that they each agree with the other two on the point 
which I have just indicated: namely that the character of one’s philoso- 
phizing and the goal of one’s philosophizing can overcome any limitations 
present in the beginning of one’s philosophy. 

With regard to the first part of the discussion: the limitations necessarily 
involved in the beginning of the philosophic enterprise, each of the three 
that I have chosen has something to say. Consider, for instance, the fol- 
lowing statement of James. He is here particularly concerned with what 
happens to any of us when we begin to philosophize. 


Pretend what we may, the whole man within us is at work when 
we form our philosophical opinions. Intellect, will, taste, and passion 
co-operate just as they do in practical affairs; and lucky it is if the 
passion be not something as petty as a love of personal conquest over 
the philosopher across the way. The absurd abstraction of an intellect 
verbally formulating all its evidence and carefully estimating the prob- 
ability thereof by a vulgar fraction by the size of whose denominator 
and numerator alone it is swayed, is ideally as inept as it is actually 
impossible. It is almost incredible that men who are themselves work- 


2St. Thomas Aquinas, On Being and Essence, ed. Armand Maurer (To- 
ronto: The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1949), p. 25. 


3 For a discussion of the origin of the word ‘pragmatism’ cf. Justus 
Buchler, Charles Peirce’s Empiricism (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1939), p. 94. 


4For a famous essay in proof of the inconsistencies among the various 
versions of pragmatism see Arthur O. Lovejoy’s essay, “The Thirteen 
Pragmatisms,” in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 5 (January 16, 1908), 
pp. 29-39. The same essay can be found in Muelder, Sears, Schlabach, 
The Development of American Philosophy (2d ed., New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1960). 
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ing philosophers should pretend that any philosophy can be, or ever 
has been, constructed without the help of personal preference, belief, 
or divination.5 


That the equality of any man’s philosophizing will be to a degree in- 
fluenced by the passional committments of the whole man is a basic tenet 
of what some have called the voluntarism of James.6 According to this 
position philosophizing is always the act of a particular human being. As 
such it is always informed, proportioned to, and in some way expressive 
of and limited by the passions and the prejudices, the background and the 
foreground of him who philosophizes.* Still further, philosophy is never 
practiced in isolation from a nature with emotional and other committ- 
ments, 

C. S. Peirce, whom some consider to be America’s greatest philosopher, 
anticipates much of what James has to say on this point.8 Peirce also 
stresses the concrete situation in which philosophizing always takes place. 
But whereas James usually restricts himself to the comment that our 
beginnings are complicated, Peirce adds that many of the ways which the 
philosophers suggest that we begin are impossible and make-believe begin- 
nings. In one of his many defenses of pragmatism Peirce has this to say: 


“Dismiss make-believe.” Philosophers of very diverse stripes propose 
that philosophy shall take its start from one or another state of mind 
in which no man, least of all a beginner in philosophy, actually is. 
One proposes that you shall begin by doubting everything, and says 
that there is only one thing that you cannot doubt, as if doubting were 
“as easy as lying.” 9 


Peirce is here clearly directing his criticism to Descartes. Indeed one of 
the most important critiques that Peirce has to make throughout his phil- 
osophic writing is the one devoted to a close scrutiny of the writings of 
the great Frenchman.!® But Cartesian Rationalism does not represent the 
only “make believe” beginning which Peirce has to criticize. British 
empiricism is clearly being referred to in Peirce’s next sentence: 


5 William James. The Will To Believe and Other Essays In Popular 
Philosophy (New York: Dover, 1956), p. 92. 


6 For some influences on this voluntarism such as Renouvier, Carlyle and 
Emerson ef. the references in Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Char- 
acter of William James (New York: Oxford University Press, 1935). For 
the influence of Blondel cf. Frederick J. D. Scott, S.J., “ William James and 
Maurice Blondel” (New Scholasticism, XXXII, January 1958), pp. 32-44. 


7 Although the point cannot be developed here, it seems clear that this 
doctrine of James is perfectly compatible with the thomistic doctrine that 
being is predicated of its inferiors by an analogy of proper proportionality. 


8 For such an evaluation and for a good account of the relation of James 
to Peirce see W. B. Gallie, Peirce and Pragmatism (Edinburgh: R. R. Clark, 
1952), pp. 11-34. 

®Cf. Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce (6 vols. ed. Charles 
Hartshorne and Paul Weiss), Harvard University Press, 1931-5. Hereafter 
to be identified as C.P. 5.416. The numbers to be read: volume five, para- 
graph four hundred and sixteen. 


10 For commentary on this critique see Gallie, op. cit., pp. 60-83. 
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Another proposes that we should begin by observing “ the first impres- 
sions of sense” forgetting that our very percepts are the result of 
cognitive elaboration.!2 

Peirce then speaks firmly and emphatically for what he considers to be 

the true starting point. What is this “true” starting point according to 
Peirce? In his words: 
But in truth there is but one state of mind from which you can ‘set 
out,’ namely the very state of mind in which you actually find your- 
self at the time you do “set out” a state in which you are laden with 
an immense mass of cognition already formed, of which you cannot 
divest yourself if you would; and who knows, whether, if you could, 
you would not have made all knowledge impossible to yourself.1% 
We can only actually begin, then, where we do actually begin. This does 
not mean, of course, that we cannot improve on our beginning. As we 
shall see in a moment, Peirce suggests that his pragmatism is the very best 
possible way to overcome the inevitable limitations of our starting point. 

Dewey, in a way, gets further than both of his pragmatic predecessors in 
this dialectic of the starting point. Dewey does not consider philosophy 
to be made possible in spite of the limitations of the starting point but to 
the contrary he asserts that it is only because of the limitations of the 
starting point that philosophy, or to use his terms, reflective thinking, goes 
on at all. 

In order to understand this insistence of Dewey it is necessary to con- 
sider for a few moments two phases of his well known pattern of inquiry.14 
The first phase he calls the indeterminate situation and the second phase 
the felt need. 

When Dewey uses the term indeterminate situation, he means a contex- 
tual whole which does not come already fitted out with parts. The situa- 
tion is not composed of isolated and neatly distinct singular objects and 
events. This does not mean that objects and events cannot be singled 
out, however. A situation has a kind of unity which is derived from its 
immediately pervasive quality. Dewey does not mean here by quality 
the primary and secondary qualities familiar in modern philosophy. Qual- 
ity is here used in a sense employed by Santayana as a “ tertiary ” quality. 
A tertiary quality is one which qualifies all the constituents to which it 
applies in the sense that one may say a painting has a Titian quality. 
Before the situation has been grasped in its qualitative uniqueness; before 
it has been entered into by processes of inquiry, it is called the indeter- 
minate situation. The indeterminate situation is an antecedent condition 
of inquiry, therefore, and pre-reflective in character. When reflection has 
begun the situation is no longer indeterminate. As a result of reflection 


11C P, 5416, 
12 Jbid. 
13 Tbid. 


14 Dewey's theory of inquiry is stated in a popular manner in How We 
Think (Boston, 1910) and in a technical monner in Logic, The Theory of 
Inquiry (New York: Holt, 1938). 
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the situation is on its way to resolution and determination. In Dewey’s 
scheme knowledge does not get started merely for its own sake, but 
rather for the sake of answering a need. 

Dewey insists that the felt need is not exclusively subjective in char- 
acter. The situation itself needs resolution. There is something, we may 
say, objectively precarious in the state of affairs. There is ambiguity, 
doubtfulness, conflict, uncertainty within the situation. Nor is this doubt- 
fulness merely subjective as has been already indicated. Thus Dewey 
claims: 

We are doubtful because the situation is inherently doubtful. Per- 


sonal states of doubt that are not evoked by and are not relevant to 
some existential state are pathological.15 


Sensitivity to the unifying pervasive tertiary quality of a situation is 
thought to be essential to successful inquiry. Thus he writes: 


It is possible to carry on observation that amass facts tirelessly and 
yet the observed “facts” lead nowhere. On the other hand, it is 
possible to have the work of observation so controlled by a conceptual 
framework fixed in advance that the very things which are genuinely 
decisive in the problem at hand and in its solution, are completely 
overlooked. The way, and the only way to escape these two evils, is 
sensitivity to the quality of a situation as a whole.16 


Dewey then continues with a reflection which shows the influence of James. 
He proposes that: 


In ordinary language, a problem must be felt before it can be stated. 
If the unique quality of the situation is had immediately, then there 
is something that regulates the election and the weighing of observed 
facts and their conceptual ordering.17 
The only other phase of Dewey’s pattern of inquiry that remains to be 
considered for the purposes of this paper is that phase which Dewey calls 
indifferently the problematic situation or the felt need.18 
This precipitating force in inquiry, the need that is felt is not some 
private concern of the individual but rather something broader in scope. 
Thus Dewey writes: 


The biological antecedent conditions of an unsettled situation are 
involved in that state of imbalance in organic-environmental inter- 
actions . . . (and this) state of disturbed equilibration constitutes 
need. The movement toward its restoration is search and exploration. 
The recovery is fulfilment or satisfaction.!® 


Dewey makes two key insistences here. First he is emphatic on the 
point that he does not mean that the function of thought is geared to 


satisfy the personal and private need of the individual. For him, need, 
conflict and disturbance qualify the situation and have an objective ref- 


15 John Dewey, Logic, The Theory of Inquiry, 105-6. 
16 Op. cit., p. 70. 
17 [bid. 


18 Op. cit., p. 232. 
19 Op. cit., p. 27. 
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erence. He is, in the second place, careful to state that satisfy is here used 
in the sense of a candidate satisfying the conditions for a degree, or of a 
solution satisfying the demands of a problem.2® 

Thinking, then, is not something born in tranquillity. On the contrary, 
it is born of a conflict between the organism and its environment. Secure 
leisure, according to such a reading, does not generate thought; whereas 
insecurity and imbalance does. 

This section of our discussion can be summed up in the following way. 
From James we get the admonition that it is futile to pretend to begin the 
philosophic enterprise as if we had not a nature with passional commit- 
ments, a concrete history, and even some limitations of character about 
it. From Peirce we learn that we cannot begin actually in any other 
condition than in the condition under which we actually begin, and that, 
accordingly, the state of pure doubt of the Cartesian Rationalist, as well as 
the first impressions of sense of the British Empiricists are impossible 
and make-believe positions. Dewey suggests that “thinking begins in 
what may fairly enough be called a forked-road situation, a situation that 
is ambiguous, that presents a dilemma, that proposes alternatives.” 21 

The pragmatists are therefore agreed that every human being is limited 
in his starting point, or to put it in another way, that starting well, or 
even as well as one can, is not everything in the philosophical enterprise. 

What then is there that can free a person from the limitations with 
which he begins? Taking them in order: James would tell us to follow 
reason as far as we can but not to fear to opt in favor of our deepest 
passional yearning at a crucial point. Dewey would insist that we are 
philosophical failures unless we reflectively evaluate the traditional in terms 
of the novel and grapple with and understand the novel in terms of the 
traditional. For Peirce the limitation with which we begin is indefinitely 
corrigible. For him the truth is ultimately inevitable as a kind of ideal 
goal to be reached as the fated terminus of the community of investigators. 

Each of these three positions can be somewhat expanded. The solution 
which James offers is not a completely voluntaristic one. James does not 
think that our passional nature ought everywhere to be allowed to make 
the decision concerning the truth or falsity of what is proposed to us for 
our belief. 

On the contrary, James would have us follow our intellectual nature 
as far as it will go.22 Even when we have gone as far as we can by reason 
and intellect, we are not advised by James to follow our deeper passional 
nature in all cases.23 

For James, sceptical balance, as he terms it, is a virtue and a rule to 
be followed in those cases where the hypothesis proposed to our belief is 
not of genuine moment. James clearly insists, that with one exception we 


20 Ibid. 

21 John Dewey, How We Think (New York: Heath, 1933), p. 13. 
22 James, op. cit., p. 20. 

23 [hid. 
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should not make a choice between hypotheses if intellectual criteria are 
not available. The one exception where we should opt even in trivial in- 
stances, is in the logic of discovery. 

But in the case of those hypotheses which are living, genuine, momentous 
and forced, James lays down his well-known thesis that the intellectualistic 
sceptic really opts, even if he refuses to act. His option, writes James, 
takes the form of saying, “ Better risk loss of truth, than chance of 
error.” 24 Peirce sought a different kind of solution than this. In formu- 
lating his pragmaticism he looked for something that would not depend 
for its validity on the personal whim of any individual thinker but which 
would, in its efficacy, coerce the intellect of every thinker. Peirce, there- 
fore, if you will, saved his pragmaticism from a pure relativism by his 
explicit affirmation of a kind of realism. 

In his well known essay on the fixation of belief Peirce wrote: 


. . it is necessary that a method should be found whereby our be- 
liefs may be determined . . . by some external permanency—by some- 
thing upon which our thinking has no effect . . . . something which 
affects or might affect every man .. . such that the ultimate con- 
clusion of every man shall be the same.25 


“There are real things whose characters are entirely independent of our 


opinions about them; those reals affect our senses according to regular 
laws.” 26 


The intellectual character of Peirce’s solution becomes more apparent 
with the next sentence: 


. and though our sensations are as different as are our relations to 
the objects, yet by taking advantage of the laws of perception, we can 
ascertain by reasoning how things really and truly are; and any man 
if he have sufficient experience and he reason enough about it, will 
be led to the one True conclusion.27 


This leads us to ask what is Peirce’s conception of truth? In another 
remarkable and justly celebrated essay the famous definition is given. 


Different minds may set out with the most antagonistic views, but 
the progress of investigation carries them by a force outside of them- 
selves to one and the same conclusion. This activity of thought by 
which we are carried, not where we wish, but to a fore-ordained goal, 
is like the operation of destiny. No modification of the point of view 
taken, no selection of other facts for study, no natural bent of mind 
even, can enable a man to escape the predestinate opinion. The opin- 
ion which is fated to be ultimately agreed to by all who investigate, 


is what we mean by the truth, and the object which is represented in 
this opinion is the real.28 


24 Op. cit., p. 26. 
25 CP. 5.384. 

26 Tbid. 

27 Ibid. 

28 CP. 5.407. 
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Peirce then has this answer to the problem of how to begin to philosophize. 
He says: Begin and with every step you take you will be disciplined by 
the unchanging characters of the real. Let enough men think long enough 
and hard enough and no matter what their starting points, their ending 
point will be truth itself. It needs of course to be said that the full sup- 
port of this statement is to be found in Peirce’s metaphysics, particularly 
in his doctrine of thirdness, of law, of mediation, of semiotic. 

John Dewey solves the same problem with a slightly different emphasis. 
This method is the method of reflective intelligence. Earlier it was noted 
that according to Dewey thinking is the result of some imbalance created 
between us and our environment. What will restore the balance? In the 
closing pages of Experience and Nature Dewey speaks of the restorative 
method as the method of intelligence.29 In brief what Dewey sees as the 
task of intelligence is the following: 


... to establish working connections between old and new subject mat- 
ters. We cannot lay hold of the new, we cannot even keep it before 
our minds, much less understand it, save by the use of ideas and knowl- 
edge we already possess. But just because the new ts new it is not a 
mere repetition of something already had and mastered. The old 
takes on new color and meaning in being employed to grasp and in- 
terpret the new... the distance between old and the new is the meas- 
ure of the range and depth of the thought required .3° 


I now conclude. What can we who are here today conclude from these 
considerations of James concerning our passional involvement, of Peirce 
concerning the movement of our minds to an inevitable, ultimate agree- 
ment; of Dewey concerning the constant duty of the philosopher to in- 
terpret the new in the light of the old, and to reinterpret the old in the 
light of the new? I would suggest first that as Christian philosophers 
who are committed to the thesis that time has a real foundation, we must 
say, and mean it, that the world which the philosopher looks at today is 
not only different than it was a century ago but certainly too that it is 
quite different from what it was even a decade ago. Secondly we who 
are Christian philosophers must continue to do more than the imposing 
task of bringing the thought of the medieval philosophers to bear on the 
problems of the modern world. We must reflect with equal earnestness on 
the problems of the modern world. We must meditatively consider the 
novelties of today in the depths of our own intelligence, and then strive 
to meet todays concrete, individual thinker not where we think he ought 
to be but where he actually is. It will then become possible for us to com- 
municate to him the values of Christian philosophy in a meaningful way. 
Then, too, as a result of the encounter Christian philosophy will take on 
a deeper meaning for us. 
Jesse A. MANN 

Georgetown University 





29 John Dewey, Experience And Nature (New York: Dover, 1958), pp. 


436-7. 


380 Op. cit., viii-ix. 
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Division B: PuiwosopHy or Man: THomas McTicue, Chairman 
Problem (a): Ezistential Analysis and the Human Condition 


I. THe GENESIS OF A PROBLEM 


A. The Depersonalization of Man and the Dehumanization of His Concept 
of Himself 


The Existential Analyst sees Existentialism and Psychoanalysis as aris- 
ing from the same cultural situation—the anxiety of Western man alienated 
from himself, from nature and from society.1 This anxiety, waxing at 
times into a despair which Kierkegaard calls a “Sickness Unto Death ”,2 
desiccated in our century into a prevailing boredom, is, in Rollo May’s 
opinion, the distinctive characteristic of contemporary Europeans and Amer- 
icans. Man, in the West, has become infected with what Viktor Frankl 
terms an “ Existential Frustration”, not because of the stress of events, 
but because life has lost all meaning for him. 

The devaluation of human life is the joint product of the subject-object 
cleavage initiated by Descartes and philosophic idealism on the one hand, 
and the objectivization of man and the universe as propounded by the 
empirical sciences on the other For Mediaeval Christians, supposedly 
so other-worldly, humans were persons substantially “present to” and at 
home in the universe of nature. 


Men experienced the world about them as directly real (vide Giotto) 
and the body as immediate and real (vide St. Francis) .5 


But Descartes reduced man to a thinking subject, a mind or essence 
existing only when “it” thought, trapped in a bodily extension known 


1 Rollo May, et al., Ed., Existence: A New Dimension in Psychiatry 
and Psychology (New York: Basic Books, 1958), pp. 10 ff. Elsewhere May 
and Frankl name this an “epistomological or ontological alienation”, a 
divorce from the very consciousness of their own being. The above work 
sold 12,000 copies within five months of publication. See Time, Dec. 29, 


1958, pp. 36-37. In subsequent references we will abbreviate the title to 
Existence. 


2 Soren Kierkegaard, Sickness Unto Death (New York: Doubleday, 1954), 
Tr. Walter Lowrie. In this book, even before Freud, Kierkegaard described 
the anguish resulting from the individual’s self-estrangement with its con- 
sequent guilt-feeling. Binswanger, in the case-history of Ellen West (Ezist- 
ence, pp. 237-264), explains her Schizophrenia as rooted in such a Sick- 
ness-Unto-Death of the mind. He likewise calls it a deviation from the 
normal human condition. 


3 Viktor E. Frankl, From Death Camp to Existentialism: A Psychiatrist’s 
Path to a New Therapy (Boston: Beacon Press, 1959), Tr. I. Lasch, Pref. 
— Allport, pp. 90ff. We will subsequently refer to this text as 


4 Existence, pp. 15-35. Cf., Paul Tillich, “The Nature and Significance 
of Existentialist Thought”, Journal of Philosophy, 53, 14, 1956, pp. 739- 
748. 


5 Existence, p. 58 ff. 
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by mathematical measurement. By Victorian times, Post-Renaissance 
y 

psychology had compartmentalized the Cartesian “mind” into an uneasy 
structure of reason, will and emotions. 


His reason was supposed to tell him what to do, then voluntaristic will 
was supposed to give him the means to do it, and emotions—well, 
emotions could best be chanelled into compulsive business drives and 
rigidly culturized in Victorian mores: and the emotions which would 
really have upset the formal segmentation, such as sex and hostility, 
were to be sternly repressed or let out only in orgies of patriotism or 
on well-contained week-end binges in Bohemia.® 
Pavlov finally made the Cartesian subject “nothing but” a behaviorist 
mesh of stimuli-responses. The decay of the Hebrew-Christian religion 
and of Greek Humanism—the very basis of western culture—completed 
the bankruptcy of man’s concept of the significance of his being. Twentieth 
century scientism saw reason as a tool of technology and human individuals 
as depersonalized, predictable ciphers, readily organizable into useful units 
of an industrial assembly line or a crushing totalitarian state. Out of this 
emerged the “hollow man” in a hollow universe so often pictured by the 
poets and novelists, where the human person, estranged from the nature 
his science has mastered, tends to escape from consciousness of his world 
and even of his own body, by suppressing what he fears, only to pay for 
his lack of “responsibility to human existence” with a crippling lack of 
“his will-to-meaning in life”.7 Existence is set against essence in his 
knowledge, objective truth against existential reality in his psychology, 
until, in his loneliness and estrangement, he seeks the terrible togetherness 
of totalitarian collectivism. Only the existentialist philosophers on the 
one hand, and the psychoanalysts on the other, devoted themselves to a 
study of his despair with a view to restoring him to a proper concept of 
his human society and of himself according to the school of Existential 
Analysis.2 The Thomist, of course, recognize here a confusion between the 


modes of being and the modes of knowing, a confusion which scholasticism 
escaped 10 


B. Two Attempts at a Solution: The Psychoanalytic Schools of 
Freud and Adler 


Freud hoped that his psychoanalytic method would effectively reunify 
the human ego by raising the repressed, irrational aspects of the personal- 


6 Ibid., p. 21. Cf., Rollo May, Man’s Search for Himself (New York: 
Norton & Co., 1953), pp. 25-60, and Rollo May, The Meaning of Anziety 
(New York: Ronald Press, 1950), pp. 27-45. We will subsequently ab- 
breviate these titles to Man’s Search and Anziety. 


7™May cites numerous literary, sociological and philosophic works por- 
traying man’s estrangement from his world. These range from Pascal to 
T. S. Eliot and Kafka, from Kierkegaard, Nietzsche and Freud to Tillich, 
Buber and Sartre. 

8 Existence, pp. 10-36. 


®See May, “Our Predicament”, Part One of Anziety, pp. 13-82. 


10 See Charles De Koninck, The Hollow Universe (London: Oxford UV. 
Press, 1960), “ Mental Construction and the Test of Experience,” pp. 43-78. 
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ity to a conscious control of reason.1! But the Existential Analysts con- 
sider that Freud, too, was caught “in the straight jacket of natural science 
with its subject-object split”, to the extent that he identified reason with 
technical reason and made the “ psyche” a target for manipulation.!2 In 
violent reaction against Victorian morality and puritan religion he cut all 
ethical and religious dimensions from the self-concept. His Freudian fol- 
lowers used his id, superego and ego structure to further compartmentalize 
the human “subject ”.13 Ultimately the Freudian school saw the individ- 
ual as a product of his will-to-pleasure (with emphasis upon libidinal sex- 
pleasure), while their successors, the Adlerian or Individual Psychology 
school, would explain him as a will-to-status or power.14 Frustration of 
these elemental human drives was at the root of man’s anguish, his “ men- 
tal mechanisms”, his psychological illness, his guilt complex or his inferi- 
ority complex, according to the school.15 Existential Analysis recognizes 
that it is possible to work with and even cure neurotics by therapies 
founded upon such theories, but, in the procedure, the understanding of 
man as man gets lost.16 In the early 1920’s art, literature, the incidence 
of mental illness, the accelerating trend to totalitarianism, all indicated 
that man’s ontological loneliness and illness had not abated.17 

In search of a therapy to supplement, not suppress, that of their prede- 
cessors, Eugene Minkowski in France and Ludwig Binswanger in Switzer- 
land concluded that every scientific method must rest upon philosophic 
pre-suppositions, a position reversing the three-century divorce between 
the two disciplines.18 They sought a philosophy with an exclusively an- 


11 Ludwig Binswanger, Ausgewdhete Vortrage und Aufsdtze, Band I: 
Zur Phaenomenologischen Anthropologie (Bern: A. Francke Ag, 1947), pp. 
167-168. Cf. Ernest-Jones, The Life and Work of Siegmund Freud, Vol. 
II (New York: Basie Books Inc., 1955) 


12 Jacob Blauner, “Existential Analysis’ Psychoanalytic Review, 54, 
1957, p. 53. 


13 Rollo May (Existence, p. 130) labels the tendency to fabricate “ layers ” 
of instinctive drives, mechanized responses etc., in the ego an “ edifice 
complex”. Dr. Frankl in The Doctor and the Soul: An Introduction to 
Logotherapy (New York: Knopf & Co., 1957), Tr. by R. & C. Winston, p. 
xxi, remarks: “ The results sound like a tall story by Baron Munchhausen, 
with the ego pulling itself out of the bog of the id by its own superego 
bootstraps.” We will subsequently refer to this book as DS. 


14 Existence, pp. 24-36. 


15D.C., p. 97; cf., Ludwig Binswanger, “The Existentialist School of 
Thought ”, Existence, pp. 191-213. 


16 Blauner, op. cit., p. 53. 


17H. Van Straelen, Ph.D., Man the Lonely, Preface to Existentialism 
(London: Luzac & Co., 1952), pp. 8-11, 14-57. 


_18 Existence, p. 9; Rev. H. Gratton, O.M.I., Ph.D., “ Existential Analy- 
sis in Psychotherapy”, paper presented to the Canadian Philosophie As- 
sociation, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, June 1959, p. 2. In 
subsequent references we will indicate this study as Gratton. Karl Jaspers 
was actually the first (1913) to introduce phenomenology to psychotherapy 
in his Allgemeine Psychopathologie (Heidelberg: Spiner, 1946). But after 
1920 he devoted his attention to Existential philosophy. 
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thropocentric focus, where psychology, psychiatry and philosophy would 
have Man as the outstanding principle or frame of reference. They sought 
it first in phenomenology, then Binswanger turned to Existentialism, for 
here, he thought, he had found an anthropological humanism with its in- 
terest circling about “La Condition Humaine ”.19 


II. ExIsTeNTIAL ANALYSIS 
A. The Phenomenological Approach 


In Edmund Husserl’s phenomenology Minkowski and Binswanger both 
thought to find a tool which would cut beneath the subject-object cleav- 
age and lead them to an answer to their ontological question: What is 
Being? And What is Human Being??2® MHusserl’s epistemology stems 
from the Cartesian doubt, a doubt to be resolved by by-passing reason 
and focusing on the subjective states of consciousness.2! The certitude of 
my self and my experience also establishes the so-called “ outer” world in 
which I am. Man and his world belong together and must be explained 
and understood together. Phenomenological psychiatrists, convinced of 
this relation between the individual’s personality and his way of perceiving 
the sensory world, tried to “reconstruct” or “structure” his subjective 
world, his manner of experiencing the “categories” of time, space etc.22 
Rollo May describes it as follows: 


In the presence of a phenomenon (whether it be an external object 
or a state of mind), the phenomenologist uses an absolutely unbiased 
approach; he observes phenomena as they manifest themselves and 
only as they manifest themselves. This observation is accomplished 
by means of an operation of the mind which Husserl calls the epoche 
or “ psychological phenomenological reduction ”. The observer “ puts 
the world between brackets”, i.e. he excludes from his mind not 
only any judgment of value about the phenomena but also any affirma- 
tion whatever concerning their cause and background: he even strives 
to exclude the distinction of subject and object and any affirmation 
about the existence of the object and of the observing subject.23 


Such “unbiased contemplation of phenomena, putting aside any intel- 
lectual consideration ”, leads to a new insight or an intuition.24 The ther- 


19 Blauner, op cit., p. 51. 


20 Both seem to have uncritically relegated the scholastic epistemology, 
because of its abstraction, to the underworld of the essentialists. 


21 Edmund Husserl, [deen zu einer reinen Phaenomenologie und phaenom- 
enologischen Philosophie, Buch I, (Haag: Martinus Nijhoff, 1950), p. 106: 
“Tf the reflecting comprehension is directed toward my experience, then 
I have comprehended an absolute self, the existence of which can on prin- 
ciple not be negated. ... The stream of experience which is mine, the 
thinker’s stream of experience—if I look at it— in its real presence—and 
take it as purely itself, and myself as the subject of this life, then I say: I 
am, this is my life, I live: cogito” 

22 Existence, pp. 99-117 


23 Existence, p. 96. Cf., Marvin Farber, The Foundations of Phenomen- 
ology (Cambridge: Harvard Press, 1943), p. 30. 


oa F. Ellenberger, “ Psychiatric Phenomenology”, Existence, pp. 
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apist would thus “encounter” the patient’s self as a unity, while he tries 
to empathize (einfuhlen) with the sick man until he sees a general pattern 
or gestalt in the phenomena he studies. Blauner suggests that this is the 
way primitive man was aware of nature—“ the ‘ outside’ was experienced 
as happening ‘ inside’ man, as something which is part of man himself.” 25 
Such is Minkowski’s “structural analysis”, the traditional psychoanalysis 
set in a phenomenological frame of reference.26 Minkowski remained in 
the phenomenological stage. But Binswanger, influenced this time by 
Heidegger and the religious Existentialists, went on to found the third 
Viennese school of psychotherapy, the Existential Analytic school which 
centers its interest on man’s most immediate and “ essential” experience 
—his own existence which has as its essential human condition a will-to- 
meaning-in life.27 


B. Ludwig Binswanger’s Daseinsanalyse 
g g 


For Heidegger Dasein was the mode of existence peculiar to a human 
being, as contrasted with Vorhandsein, the mode proper to things.28 Being 
will be known to men, then, only as mine or thine or his being, in short 
only as Human Being. By starting off from man, from me and you and 
him, the world comes into sight as a my- your- or his- world, and man can 
be known only as being-in-the-world (da-sein).29 Dasein means “the 
condition for the possibility of existence” as human; at each successive 
moment man must accept responsibility for structuring that existence, that 
is, for realizing his authentic, individual concrete humanity.3® For this 
reason, Sartre says, Existence precedes Essence and not as Descartes had 
it, does thinking establish the reality of existence.31 Binswanger takes as 
the first principle of his Daseinsanalyse “the kind of existence proper to 
man”, the potentialities of which are in the human choosing.32 All crisis 
situations, all man’s neuroses and psychoses can then be understood as 
deviations in his responsibility for realizing his particular existence within 


25 Blauner, op. cit., p. 52. 
26 Gratton, op. cit., p. 3. 


27 Existence, pp. 118 ff. Cf., Van Meter Ames, “ Mead and Sartre on 
Man”, Journal of Philosophy, 3, 6, 1956, p. 217. 


28 Existence, p. 41. Cf., Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1927), passim. 


29 Ludwig Binswanger, “The Existential Analysis School of Thought”, 
Existence, pp. 191-200; “Existential Analysis and Psychotherapy” in 
Frieda Fromm Reichmann & J. L. Moreno, Progress in Psychotherapy, 
nee (New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956), pp. 44 ff. Cf., Blauner, op. cit., 
p. 51. 


30 Francis J. Braceland, Ed., Faith Reason and Modern Psychiatry (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1955), p. 43. 


31 Sartre, L’Etre et le Néant (Paris: G. Gailimard, 1943). 


82 Existence, p. 5; Gratton, p. 3. Cf., Ludwig Binswanger, Grundformen 
und Erkenntnis des menschlichen Daseins, 2 auflage (Zuerich: Max Bie- 
hans Verlag, 1953). 
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“the human condition ”.33 He repeatedly claims this as his frame of ref- 
erence. We quote: 


Existential analysis owes its origin and development to an attempt 
to gain new scientific understanding of the concerns of psychiatry, 
psychopathology and psychotherapy, on the basis of the analysis of 
existence (Daseinanalytik) as it was developed in the remarkable work 
of Martin Heidegger: “ Being and Time” . . . Psychology and psy- 
chotherapy as sciences, are admittedly concerned with “man”, not at 
all primarily with mentally ill man, but with man as such. The new 
understanding of man, which we owe to Heidegger’s analysis of exist- 
ence, has its basis in the new conception that man is no longer under- 
stood in terms of some theory—be it a mechanistic, a biologic, or a 
psychological one—but in terms of a purely phenomenologic elucida- 
tion of the structure or total articulation of BEING-IN-THE-WORLD 
(In-der-Welt sein) . . . This expression, fundamental for existential 
analysis . . . encompasses alike the individual’s own world and the 
simultaneous and coextensive relationships with and to other people 
and things.34 


We will later point out a modification contained in the above in Hei- 
degger’s Dasein. 


Elsewhere in the same talk, when defending a philosophic approach to the 
practical science of psychiatry, he speaks of the central position therein 
of “the human condition ”: 


The Existential Analyst does not have in mind the solidity of the 
structure of the inner life-history (of the patient) but rather the 
solidity of the transcendental structure preceding or underlying, a 
priori, all psychic structures as the very condition of this possibility... . 
We have learned to understand and to describe the various psychoses 
and neuroses as specific deviations of the a priori, or the transcendental 


structure of man’s humanity, of the condition humaine, as the French 
say. 


But, when distinguishing his school from the two preceding schools of 
psychotherapy, he corrects a current misinterpretation: 


Existential analysis, instead of speaking in theoretic concepts, such 
as “pleasure principle” and “reality principle ”, investigates and treats 
the mentally-ill person with regard to the structure, structural articu- 
lations and structural alterations of his existence. Hence, it has not, 
by any means, consciousness as its sole object, as has been erroneously 
stated, but rather the whole man, prior to any distinction between 
conscious and unconscious, or even between body and soul; for the 


—— structures and their alterations permeate man’s entire 
eing 2 


33 Braceland, op. cit., p. 29. 


34 Binswanger, “ Existential Analysis and Psychotherapy ”, paper delivered 
at the International Congress of Psychotherapy, Zurich, 1954, published in 
Frieda Fromm-Reichmann, op. cit., p. 144. 


35 Tbid., p. 145. Cf., Binswanger, “The Case of Ellen West”, Existence, 
pp. 267-328. 


36 Ibid., p. 147. Compare Paul Tillich, “The Nature and the Significance 
of Existentialist Thought”, in the Symposium “ Existentialist Thought 
and Contemporary Philosophy in the West”, Journal of Philosophy, 53, 
14, 1956, p. 741. “Existence as the basic relation of the two (essence and 
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Heidegger showed man lost in the crowd (Das Mann), living in a world 
of care (Sorge), existing “towards death”, and rescued from complete 
absurdity only by an heroic acceptance of his “Self” forever closed in 
upon itself in hopeless solitude.3? The Marxists dismiss such a philosophy 
as the last throes of dying bourgeois liberalism.28 But Binswanger, while 
he borrows Heidegger’s method of analysis and categories of existence, em- 
phasizes the positive aspects of existence. Then, influenced by the writ- 
ings of Martin Buber, he complements it with a second and even more 
fundamental principle of the human condition—being-in-and-for-others or 
being in love. 

A world in which a human being exists takes in the person himself and 
is a unity of both—a world-with-human-being-interacting. If we can con- 
struct the form of the “world” wherein the man lives, then we have the 
form of his human existence, what he is in his world. When we have his 
“ being-in-the-world ” we can recognize therein the modes of being which 
Binswanger considers elementary. We can distinguish a form of “ being at 
hand ”—in the environment of things or uwmwelt; being with others—in 
the environment of people or mitwelt; being in itselfi—in the interior 
world of the subject, conscious or unconscious, the eigenwelt; and finally 
Binswanger’s own contribution, being beyond itself—being in love.39 

For Binswanger this “ world design” gives more truth than the “what” 
of the cosmos or the “what” of the person (Existence is prior to essence 
for him as for Sartre). It determines both the how and the who of being 
—the relationship, that is, the “existential movement” between human 
being and his world. Thus the Self of the being, its manner of being, and 
the world in which it is, form a Gestalt, with a unity always emerging 
from a dialectical communication between them. This reciprocal process 
gives us “direct” personal knowledge—a better knowledge than abstrac- 
tive or objectivising science, at least for Binswanger.49 Existential move- 





existence) is immediately experienced as the existence of the experiencing 
subject. Existentialism is the protest against the dissolution of the exist- 
ing subject into the objects of his own creation, into the world of things 
and the essences which constitute them”. 


37 Johannes Baptist Lotz, S.J., “Das Sein Selbst und das subsistierende 
Selbst nach Thomas Von Aquin”, in Martin Heidegger Zum Siebzigsten 
Geburtstag ‘Symposium (Tiibingen: Gunther Neske, 1959), pp. 180-194. 
Cf. Medard Boss, “ Martin Heidegger und die Arzte ”, ibid., pp. 276-290. 


38 Rev. F. C. Copleston, S.J., M.A., Existentialism and Modern Man 
(London: Blackriar’s, 1953), p. 26. Father Copleston points out that 
Existentialism is really a reaction against the Bourgeois spirit, in religion 
(Kierkegaard and the modern existentialist theologians), and in general 
culture (Kafka, Sartre etc.). See the whole essay, pp. 3-28. 


39 Binswanger, “ The Differentiation between Human Existence and Ani- 
mal Being ”, Existence, pp. 195-199. Cf., Ludwig Binswanger, Grundformen 
und Erkenntnis des Menslichen Daseins (Zurich: Max Niehans, 1942) with 
Gratton, p. 2. Cf., Blauner, loc. cit., p. 53. 


40 Existence, p.1. Cf., Binswanger, “ The Existential Analytic School of 
Thought in Psychiatry ”, Existence, pp. 200-201. We have here, of course, 
man’s age-old search for the mode of knowledge of the angels. 
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ment becomes apparent, also, in the way man experiences space and time 
—“temps vécu”—not clock time. So the case history becomes very im- 
portant as a revelation of any deviation in man’s relation to his world, or 
to the kind of world wherein he exists. And the way man experiences 
space and time brings us to that part of Binswanger’s theory which has 
most importance for psychology—his co-existential principle of man’s 
being-in-love.41 

The dual mode of existence, viewed in the light of Martin Buber’s “ I- 
Thou ” relation, is, for Binswanger, the most fundamental aspect of realiz- 
ing one’s humanity.42 This “ dialogic life”, wherein the person as centre 
of action is secondary, goes far beyond the type and structure of existence 
found in (of) Heidegger’s singular self.43 When the “I” encounters the 
other in the deep inner involvement that is based on respect for his unique 
dignity (a relationship of love to which he freely commits the whole of 
his being) there results a togetherness that issues into a new mode of 
being—a being-we.44 Here we find true human community wherein the 
self can become wholly himself by actualizing all the potentialities of his 
humanity.45 This relationship, wherein we can reach man’s anthropologic 
essence, is authentic human life wherein, for the first time, we can know 
the whole man. Totality, for Binswanger, is “the human condition”, 
found only in love. Where there is no security of love, there are no hu- 
man beings. Where we refuse to commit our being in an encounter with 
our fellow-man, seeing him in an “I-It” relationship to which we dedicate 
only part of our being, we have an inauthentic communication which de- 
humanizes ourselves and depersonalizes our fellow. This “I-It” relation- 
ship characterizes the totalitarian society,4® whereas the I-Thou forms an 
authentic human society. 


41 Binswanger, “ The Case of Ellen West”, Existence, pp. 312-313. 


42 Ludwig Binswanger: Grundformen und Erkenntnis des Menschlichen 
Daseins: 2, Auflage (Zuerich: Max Niehans Verlag, 1953), pp. 150, 178. 
This work, recognized as Binswanger’s masterpiece, we will subsequently re- 
fer to as Grundformen. Cf., Blauner, op. cit., p. 59; Binswanger, “ The 
Case of Ellen West”, Existence, pp. 273-292. 


43 Martin Buber, 7 and Thou (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958), 
Tr. Ronald Gregor Smith, pp. 127-137; Cf., Buber, Between Man and Man 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1947), Tr. R. G. Smith, “ Dialogue”, pp. 1-39; 
“Question to the Single One”, pp. 40-82; Images of Good and Evil (Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952), pp. 76-78. Leslie M. Farber, “ Mar- 
tin Buber and Psychiatry ”, Psychiatry, 19, 1956, pp. 111-116. 


44 Blauner, op. cit., p. 61. refers to the communication which IS the new 
mode of existence as a “ We-ness”, or the primary human potentiality of 


being “ we-self”. Binswanger’s coined German expressions are difficult to 
translate. 


45 Grundformen, p. 100. 


46 May, Existence, p. 122. Cf. Hans Binder, “ Das anonyme Briefschrei- 
ben” Schweizer Archiv. fiir Neurologie und Psychiatrie, 1948, Vol. 62, pp. 
11-56; R. Kuhn, Ueber Maskendeutungen tm Rorschachschen Versuch 
(Basel: S. Karger, 1944). 
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Love is to be understood as “the openness of existence for its being 
one ”.47 It transcends space—both physical space and experienced or 
inner space—as well as time. Love says: “ Where you are, 1 am...I am 
in You and You are in Me”. Though the loved one dies, he is eternalized 
in the living memory of his friend.48 Thus the love relationship, freely 
created by the human who has “ the courage to be” 49 is an eternal tran- 
scending of death, wherein love’s “ exuberance ” swings over time as eter- 
nity, over space as infinity, and transforms the individual “lost in home- 
lessness in the everyday world, into the superworldliness of home ”.5° 

Transcendence here does not mean the supernatural. It is Binswanger’s 
conception of human freedom to create a satisfying secular humanism. 
Unlike Martin Buber’s “Ich-Du” encounter, this mode of being neither 
includes nor excludes God. Binswanger broke with Freud academically, 
though guarding his friendship, when he maintained that psychoanalysis 
had something to gain from religion. But, while he sees religious con- 
sciousness as founded on love rather than on Freudian fear or a father 
complex, for him consciousness of God comes from some dimension be- 
yond man’s realization of his condition as man.51 

This “science of humanity” with its optimism, its encounter, on the 
“sharp edge of existence ”, even between doctor and patient, and its resto- 
ration of the social dimension to the human individual, proved efficacious 
in exploring the subjective world of mentally ill patients, often when tra- 
ditional methods had failed.52 It seemed to provide the answers for prob- 
lems that were “specifically anthropological”, opening even to schizo- 
phrenics, an understanding of a path back to an authentic “ existential 
movement ”, away from their “twisted world design” into the freedom of 


47 Blauner, op. cit., p. 59. Will Herberg, in The Writings of Martin Buber 
(New York: Meridian Books, 1958), p. 15 compares the I-Thou and the 
I-It relation to Maritain’s distinction between the individual and the per- 
son. Binswanger seems to be referring to a “ personality” rather than a 


person in the Thomistic sense—that is, the “individual substance of a 
rational nature”, 


48“ Even though love is embedded in our world of anxiety, guilt and 
death, where man breaks through this world of limitations and gets beyond 
it, love is pure exuberance (swinging over), unlimited by everyday time 
and space; not bound by the limits of everyday life”. See Blauner, op. 
cit., p. 59-60, quoting Binswanger. 


49 Binswanger’s freedom, a fundamental dimension in both his being-in- 
the-world and being-with-the other, resembles Tillich’s courage, with limi- 
tations. See Paul Tillich, The Courage To Be (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1952), pp. 123-131. 


50 Blauner, p. 60. 


51 Ernest Jones, The Life and Work of Siegmund Freud (New York: 
Books Inc., 1955), Vol. 2, pp. 9, 32, 53, 128. Cf., Ludwig Binswanger, 


Reminiscences of a Friendship (New York: Grune & Stratton, 1957), tr. 
N. Guterman, passim. 


52 Binswanger, “The Existentialist School of Thought”, Existence, pp. 
191 ff. Cf., May, Existence, pp. 36-37. 
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love.53 It challenged the therapist, too (and by implication all those who 
reached the commitment of an I-Thou existence) to “dare to risk com- 
mitting his own existence” in the struggle for his partner’s.54 But, tested 
in the ordeal of the Nazi attack upon man’s humanity, the limitations of 
Binswanger’s concept of man appeared. 


C. Viktor E. Frankl’s Existenzanalyse 


Faced with the horrors of a Nazi concentration camp where his whole 
family had been destroyed, Dr. Frankl found himself compelled to find a 
reason for continuing “his so ridiculously naked life”.55 A psychiatrist 
who has faced such extremity, remarks psychologist Gordon Allport, 
“should be able to view our human condition wisely and with compas- 
sion ”.56 His view forms the conceptual framework of Logotherapy or 
Existenzanalyse, which recognizes the traditional disturbances of the so- 
matic and the mental, but explains man by his spiritual dimension, for 
that is what makes us human.57 

Frankl sees man as dominated by a “ will-to-meaning ”, that is, to a 
higher and ultimate meaning for his existence.58 Neither pleasure prin- 
ciple, nor the status drive nor self-realization are his deepest concern. 
Rather he seeks a meaningful goal of life. 


Man is .. . longing for a meaning to be fulfilled . . . by him alone; 
in other words for what we could call a mission. He is searching for a 
concrete—more than that—a unique task, the uniquesness of which 
corresponds to the uniqueness both of his personality and of each 
situation.59 





If his fundamental longing is not satisfied, man experiences “ existential 
frustration ”, a spiritual agony or a living nihilism which denies that Being 
—especially human being—has authentic value.6® Such an existential vac- 
uum, in Frankl’s view, pervades our western society; it is a pathological 
social climate wherein the traditional neuroses multiply.61 Today bore- 
dom is its sign, rather than Kierkegaard’s anguish—a boredom at the root 
of our suicides, amusement seeking, drug and alcohol addiction, and even 


53 Binswanger, “ Existential Analysis and Psychotherapy ”, op. cit., pp. 
145-148. 

54 Binswanger, “ Existential Analysis and Psychotherapy ”, op. cit., p. 148. 

55 D.C., pp. ix-xi. 

56 Allport, loc. cit., p. ix. 

57 D S., Frankl’s Introduction, p. ix. Cf., D.C., p. 97. 

58 DS., p. x. 

59 D.C., p. 98. He compares the “ struggle for meaning ” to the Darwinian 
struggle for existence (Ibid., p. 104). Haakon M. Chevalier has translated 


André Malraux’ title La Condition Humaine as Man’s Fate (New York: 


Modern Library, 1934). Frankl’s human condition might be expressed as 
man’s destiny. 


60 D.C., p. 96: DS., xv; cf., “From Psychotherapy to Logotherapy ”, 
DS., pp. 3-26. 


61D.C., pp. 99-100. 
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juvenile delinquency and the fear of age. It often masks itself under 
sexual indulgence or the will-to-power. To be anguished because life has 
lost meaning is not pathogenic but rather an exigency of our human con- 
dition. But when man ceases to seek meaning, (Sinnhandung) even in an 
agonizing or apparently meaningless situation, then there may develop a 
“ noogenic ” neurosis—as contrasted with Freud’s or Adler’s clinical neuro- 
sis—a neurosis rooted in spiritual and moral conflicts found in those psy- 
chic processes accessible only to man.82 Here the traditional therapies are 
inadequate; the logotherapist must reach beyond the physical and the 
psychie structure, to see the vacuum in the core of his patient’s personal- 
ity, the loss of meaning in the truly ontological level of man—his realm of 
values.63 In our irreligious age he may even be called upon to exercise a 
“medical ministry "—to help his patient face suffering and death and so 
put spiritual and fully human values back into his being.®4 

In our secular age, too, the logotherapist has a social ministry—to re- 
educate man to mental health by making him aware of the significance of 
human life. Being human means, for Frankl, “being conscious and being 
responsible ”, through every moment of the challenge of life® “ Re- 
sponsibility and Freedom comprise the spiritual domain of man ”—freedom 
in the face of instincts, of heredity and of environment—for these all de- 
pends on what man makes of such materials of life®6 Freedom means 
freedom for something, not the usual existential freedom from something. 
Life questions man and he must freely respond (be responsible) in a two- 
fold way: First, for something—for the specific meaning of values which 
only he can actualize; second, to something—to society, a loved one, his 
conscience, or, best of all, “to God whom he feels standing behind his 
conscience ”.67 And in his response three orders of values emerge: (1) the 
creative values found in work that benefits society; (2) the experiential 
values realized in sincere love, sympathy, artistic feeling and other human 
emotions; and (3) the attitudinal values of courage or other moral quali- 
ties actualized in suffering or in the face of death.68 Christianity, he 
notes, has put the attitudinal values in the forefront. For the Christian, 


62 D.C., pp. 100-102; ef., D.S., pp. 17 ff., pp. 211 ff. 
63 D.C., pp. 100-102. 


8 DC., p. 106; DS., pp. 51 ff. Cf., Fromm-Reichmann & Moreno, op. 
cvt., p. 301. Dr. Frankl explains that the doctor is no substitute for a priest; 
he must never impose his beliefs upon his patient; but, in the face of soul- 
crippling human problems he should bring his patient to awareness of his 
subjective responsibility towards putting all possible values in his unre- 
peatable life. On the other hand, he should be aware that “ the side-effect 
of religion is an eminently psychohygienic one. Religion provides man with 
a spiritual anchor, with a feeling of security such as he can find nowhere 
else” (DS., p.v). Cf., “On the Meaning of Death ”, D.S., pp. 72-108; D.C, 
pp. 103-104. For the logotherapist, as a result, mercy-killing or suicide rep- 
resents being irresponsible to the meaning of life. 

65 D.C., pp. 107-108; D.S, pp. 86-105 
66 DS., pp. xvii-xix. 
67 D.C., p. 108. 


68 D.S., pp. 48-49, 132 ff. Cf., D.C., “Experiences in a Concentration 
Camp”, pp. 1-96. 
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existence can become a freely chosen imitation of Christ, a passion.6® And 
if, because of religious faith, man looks upon his “destiny” as a unique 
task assigned him by the divine, then, regardless of the terrors that may 
beset his life, he grows aware that “there is nothing he need fear any 
more, except his God.” 70 

Dr. Frank] then draws his conclusion. The fundamental aspect of the 
human condition is that man is and must become aware that he is a per- 
son. Man as person yearns for a realization of meaning in all levels of his 
existence, including his spiritual dimension. Therefore— 


If psychotherapy and education aim to cope with existential neurosis— 
this world-wide collective neurosis—they must free themselves from any 
nihilistic philosophy of man and focus their attention upon man’s long- 

ing and groping for a higher meaning in life.71 
The Thomist, too, is interested in curing our contemporary existential 
frustration. The science of man looms as large in Thomism as it does in 
Existential Analysis, and the Existential Analysts have recognized that 
their scientific method needs a philosophic base. In Europe and in South 
America there seems to be a widespread abandoning of Freudian theories 
for those of Existential Analysis, especially for the schools of logother- 
apy.72 This trend may be duplicated in America. In Binswanger’s at- 
tempt to reach a total though secular humanism, and in Frankl’s redis- 
covery of the meaning of the human person, we can see the basis for a 
Socratic discourse between Thomist and Existential Analyst. Such a dis- 
course might well persuade members of both these schools to “ become 


present” to the full richness of the scholastic doctrine of the human per- 
sonality. 


III. ConcLtupING UNEXISTENTIAL POSTSCRIPT 


Philosophies of crisis and of reaction—such as existentialism—have a 
function, but one insufficient to have lasting influence on the psychology 
or the culture of the future. They force traditional systems to reexamine 
the truth of their premises and of their terms. The scholastic had truth. 
Did he continue to translate it into terms that our contemporaries could 
reach? If he did, would the irrationalism of existentialism have wrested 
men’s minds from the reasonable truth of the perennial philosophy? Even 
today is the scholastic not still presenting his doctrine in Latin terms un- 
intelligible to our modern fellow-man? 

Again, if the truths contained in theistic existentialism, the value of hu- 
man liberty, of love, of the individual are to be preserved—then their 
presentation must be sustained by a more liberal use of “ impersonal rea- 
son” than is found in existential philosophies. Are Thomists making suffi- 
cient efforts to understand and discuss these truths—to stress our common 
meeting grounds and so bring the existentialist to realize that Thomism 
reaches existential reality and has a true humanism? 


69D S., p. 68. 

70 D.C., p. 93. 

71 D.C., p. 111. 

72 Gordon Allport, introduction to D.C., pp. ix-x. 
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Existentialism has caught man’s interest because of its focus on the hu- 
man subject and on his problems, especially when idealism, collectivism 
and the other “isms” were reducing him to a “thing”. But in Thomism, 
too, the subject plays a capital role. For Thomists—as Maritain has 
pointed out: 


Only subjects exist, with the accidents which inhere in them, the ac- 
tion which emanates from them, and the relations which they bear to 
one another. Only individual subjects exercise the act of existing. ... 
The subject (suppositum for St. Thomas) is that which has an es- 
sence, that which exercises existence and actions . . . that which sub- 
sists.73 
Have we zealously tried to bring this view before our contemporaries? 
We know one provincial university in Canada (compare state university in 
the US.) where the only philosophy taught is Thomism—by Basilian 
priests. It has so satisfied the students—protestant, catholic, Jew or ag- 
nostic—that there has been no request for any other system. Only the 
scholastic can take his doctrine to the town and the gowns of other 
schools than his. 

The word “person” does not bear the same meaning for the modern 
psychologist or psychiatrist as it does for the Thomist. That holds true 
for logotherapists including Frankl. For Boethius and St. Thomas person 
is an “individual substance of a rational nature”, who continues to be a 
person so long as he continues to be individual substance in existence, even 
though he might not be able to operate as such. For psychologists, man 
is a person only when he seems to be able to operate as a person. A 
schizophrenic is not fully a person, in this sense. A child deprived of love, 
fails to become a person. There is still sufficient ground, however, for dis- 
cussion and discourses to make those interested in the person aware of our 
position. In the Canadian Philosophie Society’s discussions the Thomists 
have aroused great interest in their beliefs. 

Lastly, as Father Van Straelen quotes, on the last page of Man the 
Lonely: 


The problems which modern philosophy presents do suggest some 
neglecte aspects of truth. There need not be a change of truth, for 
that would deny the reality of truth, but there can be a change of 
emphasis. The task is to shift. not the primacy of, but the stress on 
man as he finds himself ‘ jangled. out of tune, and harsh.’ In other 
words, rationalism is dead; therefore, why exhume it in order to re- 
inter it? Irrationalism is stalking the earth, why not recognize it, 
diagnose it, heal it, then rationalize it, and bring it. in all of its form 
back to that ‘Ipsum Esse’. Who on SINAI defined Himself for 
philosophers as ‘I am Who am’ and Who, later on, inspired St. John 


- define Him for theologians as Love: ‘Deus est caritas’, ‘God is 
ove ’,74 


Could we not try to make a beginning with the Existential Analyst who 
has already discovered for himself the beginning of the road? 


73 Will Herberg, Four Existentialist Theologians (New York: Garden 
City, 1958), p. 41. 


74H. Van Straelen, Ph.D., Man the Lonely, Preface to Existentialism 
(London: Luzae & Co., 1952), p. 44. 
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Problem (b): Jung, St. Thomas, and The Concrete Conditions 
of Human Knowing 


I. Tue Two Aspects or Cocnitive Lire 


The basic cognitive life of man—his life of knowing the world and its 
contents—involves basically two factors or variables. First of all, there is 
the factor of content or the given, that is, what is actually made present 
to a man in his cognitive acts. The given is by no means univocally 
fixed in all men, but it is rather a calculus of variation which involves 
certain basic patterns of variation and which occurs within certain limits. 
Secondly, in addition to the factor of the given in actual human knowing, 
there is also the factor of the personal involvement of the subject in his 
cognitive life. For, not only external action, but even the life of knowing 
may be something more acted out than vitally linked to the subject. 
What relation or link, then, does the cognitive content have with the basic 
life of the mind? Does the content have anchorage in the living depths 
of the mind, or is it rather a drifting content with no certain mooring? 
The aspect of personal involvment, of the depth of the mind that is vitally 
employed, is again by no means a fixed and invariable relationship. It 
too is a variable and a highly significant variable in the concrete life of 
human knowing. 

It is our purpose, then, to survey each of these two aspects of the cogni- 
tive life of man and to consider some of the ways in which the phenom- 
enological findings of Carl Jung may be correlated with the wisdom of 
classical Aristotelian-Thomistic thought. First, then, let us consider the 
question of the variability of the given. 


1In this essay we have made liberal use of Jung’s findings, and we feel 
sure that he would not agree with all of our interpretations of those find- 
ings. However, when we chose to ignore his interpretation it was because 
we do agree with him that “A science can never be a Weltanschauung but 
merely the tool with which to make one.” (Collected Works, 8, p. 377.) 

For the consideration of human knowing it seems to us that the work 
of Jung is more valuable than that of any of the other depth psychologists. 
For Jung, has, distinct from the others, devoted a major portion of his 


work to a description of the concrete forms and contents of man’s cog- 
nitive life. 
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II. THe Given Ossect or THING 
A. Psychic Functions 


As a result of his clinical experience and research, Carl Jung came to 
the conclusion that man possesses four types of psychic functioning which 
yield four types of psychic content. These four functions he calls sen- 
sation, intuition, thinking, and feeling They are disposed as opposites 
or contraries, with sensation and intuition opposed as irrational opposites, 
and thinking and feeling as rational opposites. 


1. Sensation and Intuition 


In Jung’s description of sensation we can easily recognize the function 
of what is called external sensation in classical thought. It is, he tells us, 
“perception transmitted via the sense organs and ‘bodily senses’”3 It 
is an irrational function because it is not in itself subject to the laws of 
reason. Intuition, likewise does not follow the laws of reason, and its 
contents, like those of sensation, have the character of the immediately 
given. Intuition, however, involves the presentation of complete wholes 
without our being able to explain or discover in what way these contents 
have been arrived at. 

If we examine the descriptions and examples of the intuitive function, 
I think that it will soon become clear that what Jung is describing is 
basically the operation of what in classical thought was called the internal 
senses of imagination and estimation. For these are the senses that present 
wholes to us, and they present them as immediately given, without an 
account of whence they came. Thus in Jung’s division between the func- 
tions of sensation and intuition we have a division which at least roughly 
corresponds to the classical distinction between the operations of the ex- 
ternal and the internal senses. 

However, while the usual scholastic presentation tends to give the tacit 
impression that there is an equality in their functioning, Jung’s data 
shows that this is not the case. There is no egalitarianism existing be- 
tween external and internal sense functioning, but they are variables in 
human cognitive life, and actual human knowers frequently tend to exer- 
cise one function in such a way as to overshadow the other. Insofar as 
this becomes habitual, we are justified in speaking of a particular type. 
We are all familiar, I believe, with examples that would illustrate this 
difference. On the one hand, there is the sensation type who is very sensi- 
tive to the precise content and distinctions in the sensible; and on the 
other hand, there is the intuitive type who is more involved in considering 
and/or actualizing possibilities—perhaps imaginative possibilities of a 
pleasing nature or, on the other hand, estimative possibilities regarding 
the useful. It would be well if each of the senses could be fully and 


2 Psychological Types, esp. pp. 412-517. Jung’s position on these four 
functions as well as his position on the two psychological attitudes which 
we will consider later in this paper are very fully discussed in this work. 


3 Psychological Types, p. 586. 
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freely actualized when called upon, but all too often either sensation or 
intuition tends to exercise a virtual tyranny over the psychic life of the 
individual, and as a consequence, the total sensory life suffers a certain loss 
of wholeness. 

Aristotle and St. Thomas were, I believe, precursors of Jung in pointing 
out the distinction between the sensation and the intuitional types; for 
they had already noted this phenomenological distinction in the judg- 
ments of natural philosophers and mathematicians. The judgment of the 
natural philosopher, they said, habitually terminates in the sense, whereas 
the judgment of the mathematician terminates in the imagination’ It 
is doubtful, however, that they saw that this distinction was not limited to 
the restricted sphere of these two sophisticated knowledges, but that it 
had a much more general application to human knowing. Furthermore, 
it is doubtful that they saw that a particular functional primacy might 
tend to extend to virtually the whole cognitive life of a man. 


2. Thinking and Feeling 


While human cognitive life ordinarily involves a variation in the pre- 
dominance of the sensory or intuitive functions, these are not the only 
variables involved in the presentation of the given. In addition to these 
two irrational functions, Jung maintains that there are two rational fune- 
tions in man’s psychic life, and he calls these the thinking and the feeling 
functions. These functions are developed from sensation and intuition, 
but they shape and organize, whereas the presentation of the irrational 
functions are characterized by chance and spontaneity. Thinking links 
up representations by means of the concept, while feeling does so by 
means of valuing—by means of affective acceptance or rejection. In think- 
ing, concepts and logical processes rule; in feeling, valuing and affective 
discriminations govern the process. It is, we might say, a distinction be- 
tween a logic of the mind and a logic of the heart. Is there any parallel 
with this distinction, then, in the traditional presentation of the cognitive 
life of man? 

First of all, in the traditional presentation, human cognition is divided 
into basically three realms, namely, the external senses, the internal senses, 
and the intellect. As we have pointed out, operative intensity or remise- 
ness in the external and internal senses characterizes a man’s cognitive 
life as sensational or intuitional. This leaves us with only the intellect as 
a basis for two phenomenologically distinguished functions. 

But, as a matter of fact, earlier thinkers did recognize these two modes 
of rational functioning. We know, for example, how St. Thomas clearly 
distinguishes between a mode of judging through intellect and a mode of 
judging which is through affectivity or affective connaturality.5 The moral 
philosopher knows justice through intellect and the just man through 


4De Trinitate, q 6, a 2. For the position that there is properly an 


analogous understanding within natural philosophy itself, see J Sent., d 19, 
q 5, a 2, ad 1. 


5 Summa Theologiae, I, q 1, a 6, ad 3. 
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affective connaturality with it, and these two modes of presentation need 
not be united in the same man. Now Jung has not simply rediscovered or 
reaffirmed this distinction, but he has shown that the content of a man’s 
lived cognitive life ordinarily involves a primacy of one of these two 
modes of functioning. These two functions are again variables in the 
cognitive life of man, and one man may tend to habitually judge through 
pure intellect, as it were, while another tends to habitually judge through 
feeling or affectivity. Either type of judgment may in fact be right or 
wrong—there is no guarantee or no exclusive validity attached to either 
mode of functioning. Plato’s dialogue the Phaedo may be useful here to 
illustrate this point. 

In this dialogue, as in all of them, we are impressed by the incisive 
thinking and logie of Socrates. He is able to refute all opposition and 
he relentlessly pursues his solution to the problem of immortality. At the 
same time, however, we all know that when it is a lived situation and 
concrete affectivities are called into play, it may not be the philosopher 
but his opponent who posits the right act—for the opponent may follow 
his feeling, which is right, and not his intellect, which is in error. Soc- 
rates’ full argument, involving both thinking and feeling, is completed for 
us, then, only when he actually drinks the hemlock and accepts death. 

These two functions of thinking and feeling, then, are the two rational 
functions involved in the concrete presentation of the given, and one of 
these functions commonly predominates. To the extent that this occurs, 
however, the opposite function tends to be undeveloped and incapable of 
a differentiated function which can be followed with any degree of re- 
liability, and so it tends even more to be unused. 

Thus, according to Jung, there are four functional variables in the cog- 
nitive life of man. These four variables and their prominence, or lack of it, 
determine the content of man’s cognitive life. Put in traditional terms, the 
cognitive content varies according to the importance of the role played by 
the external sense presentation, the internal sense presentation, the in- 


tellectual presentation, and the affectivity involved as an element in the 
content.8 


6It seems that the phenomenological distinction of functioning discov- 
ered by Jung has several implications of philosophical interest. First, it 
reinforces the traditional affirmation of a distinction of powers, for it would 
be difficult to see how the damming up of one or more functions could 
occur if the powers were a simple unity. Secondly, it leads us to conclude 
to a realm of operation of the will which has not been sufficiently de- 
veloped. We know that Aristotle and St. Thomas have brief indications 
of the influence of the higher powers on the lower. Now, however, we see 
with astonishing clarity how extensive this influence really is. Not only 
does our will have an influence on our sense appetites and their passions, 
but it also has an influence on the way in which we experience things 
about us. Hitherto we may have looked upon these matters as mere 
individual eccentricities about which nothing really could be done. This, 
however, is far from being the case. It is more a question of releasing the 


constrictions on our psychic life and allowing a fuller exercise of our 
powers. 
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B. Psychological Attitude 


In addition to the four psychic functions of sensation, intuition, think- 
ing, and feeling, Jung long ago also posited the well known distinction 
between extraversion and introversion. In the extraverted attitude the 
attention is centered in the external—the outer reality and the ideas, 
feelings, of the other. In the introverted attitude the attention is centered 
on the side of the subject—the inner world of ideas, feelings, ete. Now 
extraversion and introversion apply to each of the four functions, and so 
there is an extraverted and an introverted sensation, intuition, thinking, 
and feeling. It would be interesting to consider the functioning of extra- 
version and introversion in each of these four functions,’ but the general 
distinction will be sufficient for our present considerations. 

This distinction of attitudes is, as a matter of fact, not foreign to 
classical thinkers, though perhaps they have largely restricted their treat- 
ment to the thinking function. It is not difficult to see this difference in 
psychological attitude manifested, for example, in the traditional distinc- 
tions between abstraction and judgment, induction and deduction, analysis 
and synthesis, a posteriort and a priori,8 which distinctions indicate in some 
way or other the distinct attitudinal concerns of extraversion and intro- 
version. The question is whether the starting point and continuing pre- 
occupation is with the extramental thing, or whether it is with the idea 
and the definition. These are two distinct attitudes which are implicity 
taken with regard to the life of the mind and they also determine, in an 
important way, the actual content of one’s cognitive life. 

The discoveries of Jung are important, then, not precisely because they 
point out this attitudinal distinction, but rather because they point out 
that these two attitudes are again variables in the lived cognitive lives 
of men and that individual men tend toward a predominance of one atti- 
tude as opposed to the other. For example, if the extraverted attitude 
predominates in the cognitive life of the individual, the particularized facts 
tend to have the whole meaning; the idea is nothing, or, at best, a sta- 
tistical average or construct. On the other hand, for exaggerated intro- 
version, the particular facts have no meaning except to start off a chain 
of ideas which, if applied to the facts, obtrude themselves in such a way 
as to hide the unique aspects of meaning which those facts may possess. 
Both psychological attitudes are, of course, valuable, and one cannot afford 
to dispense with either facts or meanings in the total economy of cognitive 
life. Extraversion insures that we will not merely think thoughts but 


7 We might consider, for example, how the central sense, which perceives 
the acts of external sensation, is the subjective or introverted dimension 
to sensation, whereas the external senses are themselves extraverted by 
nature. Professor Maritain’s description of the possible states of images 
(Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry, p. 325-326) bears some relationship 
to extraverted and introverted intuition it would seem; and even more 
obviously does his distinction between “ Poetic Intuition as Cognitive ” 
and “ Poetic Intuition as Creative” (bid. pp. 125-141) bear on this point. 


8 This list, of course, is not complete and refers primarily to thinking. 
See note 6 above. 
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know being. Introversion insures an understanding of the universal and 
necessary aspects of that selfsame being. 

Having considered the four psychic functions and the two psychological 
attitudes, then, we are now in a position to summarize certain conclusions 
regarding the given in man’s cognitive life. 


C. The Given—Its Nature and Existential Status 


According to the two factors of psychic function and of psychological 
attitude, then, there are two aspects to the given as concretely presented 
to the knower. There is, first, what we might call the nature of the given, 
and secondly, there is the existential status of that given. The nature of 
the given is characterized by the role of the psychic functions of sensation, 
intuition, thinking, and feeling. These various functions do not always re- 
ceive their due but may receive either more or less than their due.® If we 
would understand concrete human knowing according to its actual analogical 
character, we must attend to this variety. Indeed, it would seem that if 
we would understand philosophers, we must attend to this variety, for in 
their theories of knowledge and methodology they invariably reveal any 
one-sidedness of cognitive functioning they may be liable to, though the 
‘revealed’ one-sidedness may as likely be an unlived compensatory one- 
sidedness as one actually lived. On this matter of one-sidedness, it is in- 
structive to recall the rift in philosophy between those staunch defenders 
of the thinking and logical functions, the analytical philosophers, and the 
equally staunch defenders of knowledge through feeling or affectivity, 
namely, the existentialists.19 Thomists who have not jumped ship or 
attempted to embark full sail on either of these rather lopsided vessels 
have, I think, rightly seen them as promoting valid goods for human 
cognitive life but goods of only a limited scope. The two modes of 
functioning are in fact set in opposition by these two protagonists, but 
this opposition is by no means justified. Certainly, no one can hope to 
reconcile the opposition, however, who simply takes sides and joins either 
band. If he is too one-sided in his own psychic life, however, he will 
be strongly drawn toward one of these two extremes. 

But in addition to the variety in the nature of the given, due to the 
variable intensity of the four psychic functions, there is the additional 
factor, namely, the existential status of that given. While the nature of 
the given varies according to the roles played by the psychic functions, the 
existential status of the given varies according to the role played by extra- 
version and introversion in psychic life. To the extent that extraversion 


® Habits of the cognitive powers are ordinarily presented simply as 
virtues. Now Jung is showing us that there may also be a dark side to 
these habits, that is, if the habit entails a loss of wholeness in one’s psychic 
life, it is not a simple good. We might say that the Aristotelian notion of 
virtue as a mean between excess and deficiency has application not only 
to the appetitive life of man but to his cognitive life as well. 


10 For example, Gabriel Marcel says that “It might perhaps even be 
shown that the domain of the meta-problematical coincides with that of 
love ...” (The Philosophy of Existence, Harvill Press, p. 9). 
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is the dominant in cognitive life, the given is the thing—the extra-mental 
being. On the other hand, to the extent that introversion is dominant, the 
given is an intelligible object, a universal nature, which may or may not 
be known as incarnate in some existent being. By abstraction and judg- 
ment concerning the abstracted, we are related to objects; by complete or 
existential judgment we are related to things. Now I believe that all would 
agree that the given which we are concerned with possessing and knowing 
is simultaneously a more profound intelligibility, but also a thing. We 
wish to comprehend more fully the meaning of things or existents. In 
order that man’s thought may grow in depth of comprehension, intro- 
version is required; in order that his thought may be habitually char- 
acterized by a given which is a thing, extraversion is required. If extra- 
version is given its rightful place in human cognitive life, then that life 
will be relevant to the concrete and everyday phenomena of human life. 
If not, then that cognitive life will tend toward a more or less abstracted 
academicism which may be very profound and complicated but which 
fails to have any relevance to the world for its possessor.11 

Now contemporary existentialists have pleaded for an involvement with 
being, and to the extent that this is a plea for the value of extraversion 
and extraverted feeling, it is, I believe, simply incontestable. The neces- 
sity for right extraverted feeling for practical wisdom makes this a plea 
which ought not to go unheeded. But in addition to his attack on ex- 
cessive introversion, the existentialist seems to be simultaneously involved 
in an unwarranted attack on extraverted thinking, which he presents as a 
distortion and falsification of reality. But certainly the existentialist must 
maintain that extraverted feeling is not the total answer, and that for 
many it is this mode of presentation rather than thinking which is the 
instrument of distortion. The hysterically disposed person hardly needs 
encouragement to become feelingly involved, for through his feeling which 
carries no consciously determinable meaning, reality is distorted for him, 
and his specific need lies rather in the realm of thought. 

Extraversion in each of the functions, and not in one only, has its role 
to play in the total economy of cognitive life. The role of each of the 
four functions in that extraversion will vary, however, according to whether 
the cognitive living be that of prudential judgment, art, empirical science, 
or metaphysical judgment. But existential judgment—judgment in which 
the given is not merely object but thing or being—is extraverted judg- 
ment. And the growth in comprehension realized in the succession of 
extraverted judgments is the specific achievement of the introverted atti- 
tude. 

The concrete character of the given, then, is dependent on the role 
plaved by the various psychic functions and the two psychological atti- 
tudes. As a practical extension of this consideration we can say that if 
only some of the functions are being exercised, an unfolding and activa- 
tion of the other functions will yield a richer cognitive life. On the other 


11Cf. Summa Theologiae, I, q 84, a 8, c. On the general relation of 
mental illness to the two attitudes see (Collected Works, 3, pp. 189-191). 
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hand, if the cognitive link to being is too sporadic or if it remains on a 


plateau of meaning and never deepens, extraversion or introversion holds 
the key to fuller cognitive life. 


III. Sussective INVOLVEMENT 


But to be involved with object or being through any pattern of psychic 
functioning is only one side of human cognitive life. The other aspect 
is the self and the depth of the self that is called into play in this involve- 
ment. Mere intensity of attention or affection is by no means the same 
as subjective depth. The subjective involvement, then, is a variable 
factor which differs according to the depth of the mind that is involved 
or linked with the present given. 

Now the whole movement of depth psychology has presented us with 
a mass of evidence showing that our thoughts, feelings, etc. may have 
a depth that we rarely suspect is present;12 there may be implicit or 
unconscious thoughts and feelings which exert an influence on the course 
and content of our psychic life comparable to the influence of the ex- 
ternal thing upon our cognitive processes. The variation in subjective 
depth, then, depends on the degree to which the consciously given is 
linked, or on the other hand is alienated from the unconscious. The 
greater the alienation the greater the extent to which the cognitive life is 
a role played without real personal involvement. 

It is one of the outstanding features of the work of Jung, however, to 
have shown that the unconscious contains not only contents derived from 
our personal history but also a level beyond our personal idiosyncrasies of 
thought and feeling. This deeper level involves psychic roots which are 
shared in common with the whole community of men. 
this level as the collective unconscious. 

Now the collective unconscious has been one of the chief concerns of 
Jung, and his works contain a great mass of information bearing on its 
contents.13_ One of the main burdens of this information has been to show 
that there are archetypal images contained in germ in the unconscious 
of men without respect to cultural background, age, or any other such 
factor.14 His interpretation of the archetypes and archetypal images has 
aspects which are unacceptable to realistic philosophers, but one need not 
accept his interpretation in order to recognize the phenomenological facts 
which he presents. These facts, I believe, have a special interest for those 
who by conviction are joined to the philosophical tradition whose chief 
spokesman was St. Thomas Aquinas. 

We know how St. Thomas pointed out that man has certain areas of 
both speculative and practical natural knowledge—for example, man’s nat- 
ural knowledge of God. The addition and new element which Jung brings 


Jung refers to 


12 Collected Works, 8, 159 ff. On “The Unconscious in Historical Per- 
spective ”. 


13 On the contents of the collective unconscious see esp. the two volumes: 
Collected Works, 9-I and 9-II and the second part of volume 5. 


14 Collected Works, 17, 44-45. 
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to this consideration is primarily in the direction of the imaginative 
foundation of this natural knowledge. The theory of archetypal images 
does not seem to be incompatible with the theory of natural understanding, 
but rather a supplement and completion. Expressed in terms of imagina- 
tion, then, we can say that there are certain dispositions which are nat- 
urally possessed as hereditary features of the imagination. Because of 
these dispositions of the imagination, man has a natural aptitude to form 
such archetypal images as those of rebirth, the mother, the wise old man, 
the child, etc. Jung’s evidence does seem to be more than adequate for 
accepting the fact of these natural dispositions. 

But the archetypal images are an important basis, it seems, primarily 
for artistic expression and appreciation and for the natural religiousness of 
man. Their recognition, then, is important for understanding those modes 
of cognitive presence. However, the archetypal images do not seem to be 
as significant for understanding man’s cognitive life precisely as intellectual 
or, let us say, naturally metaphysical. The general idea of the collective 
unconscious, though, and the idea of psychological analysis as the instru- 
ment of its penetration does, I believe, carry an importance for philosophy 
and for metaphysics. It is in this direction, I believe, that one can profit 
from and add to the Jungian presentation. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about first principles in 
Thomistic writings, and yet a great deal of uneasiness still seems to remain. 
For one thing, we are faced with the seeming paradox that these principles 
are naturally known by all men, and that they are too bright, too intelli- 
gible for us to see. Many excellent analyses of their natural involvement 
in human knowing have been made, but I do not believe that they en- 
tirely end our search. For we are seeking these principles as living and 
incarnate in the singular, as the fundamental illumination of the actual 
judgments that we make, and this analysis by itself does not so reveal 
them. When, for example, I employ a reductio ad absurdum argument to 
show the necessary presence of first principles, I do not by that fact know 
them as concretely existent. I know them in the universal but not neces- 
sarily in the singular judgmental acts of my mind. For the path to this 
discovery is the path into the unconscious.15 

It seems that the ordinary development of the dialectic of introverted 
meditation and extraverted judgment does lead man toward the first 
principles, but that it usually stops well outside of the threshold. If he 
wishes to increase or deepen his contact with the unconscious, a subjectively 
directed attention of a more penetrating nature than ordinary introversion 
is required. Just as greater involvement with extramental being requires 
a more concrete and existential extraversion, so greater subjective involve- 
ment requires a more concrete and existential introversion or analysis of 
subjective contents. By this process, then, one can become linked to his 
principles and be on the way to the discovery of his first principles. 

It is difficult to effect any discoveries in the unconscious, however, for 
in order to do so one must adopt a truthfulness which may indeed be 


15 Collected Works, 1, 99-100 on creative work and the unconscious. 
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very painful. Among other unwanted elements of his shadow which would 
have to be faced and accepted, there is perhaps the impoverished and 
somewhat chaotic condition of his intellect. Buoyed up by hope, however, 
it is possible to make some approach to the vital sources of the mind.16 
The extent to which the philosopher is able to traverse this path will 
determine the extent to which the cognitive given will be vitally linked 
to the depths of his mind, and it will determine the extent to which he 
not only understands a philosophic position but has a philosophy. It is 
only insofar as his principles are known as existing, as being the basic 
illumination of his existing thoughts and judgments, that he can be con- 
sciously or philosophically knowing in the light of those principles. There 
is no universal necessity imposed upon men to perform this task, but to 
those who embark upon it it is a beginning of the way which leads to the 


central radiance of the light—the light of His Countenance which shines 
upon us. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Lived cognitive life, then, is a composition or harmony between the other 
and the self. The extent and manner in which the being of the other is 
lived is a variable which for wholeness requires the full scope of the 
psychic functions, which for depth of understanding requires introversion, 
and which for perfect judgment requires extraversion. 

The extent and manner in which the being of the self is involved in 
that cognitive life, on the other hand, varies with the depth and extent 
to which the self and its living first principles are joined to that given. 
Lived cognitive life, then, is a more or less adequate and profound joining 
of being with being. 

But what is it that fundamentally supports this joining of being with 
being? What is it that enables cognitive life to grow by a simultaneously 
more profound involvement of the depths of the other and the depths of 
the self? I believe that fundamentally it is love and loving belief. A 
loving belief that there is a value and meaning in the other and in the 
self which is richer than that now experienced. And this belief is based 
on and carries an implicit reference to a source of meaning and value 


transcending the other and the self. A source Who Himself is the full- 
ness of Meaning and Value. 


RicHarD BecKa 
University of Detroit 





16 For an interesting paper concerning the necessity of hope for psycho- 
logical analysis see: Menninger, Karl, “Hope” The American Journal of 
Psychiatry, December, 1959. 
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Division C: History or PHmosopHy—TuHe Puimosopuy or AtrreD NorTH 
WHITEHEAD: JAMES ANDERSON, Chairman 


Problem (a): Existence and Creativity in Whitehead 
I 
Whitehead and the Four Types of Pluralism 


Towards the end of his life, Josiah Royce, Whitehead’s famous predeces- 
sor at Harvard, proposed that philosophers set about the construction of 
a morphology of theories. To this end, in a recent paper I distinguished 
the four types of pluralistic theory which are possible in metaphysics.! 
This classification depends upon the answers which can be given to the 
two fundamental questions which must be faced by any pluralism, what 
is the principle of existential actuation, and what is the principle of ex- 
istential separation, or differentiation. The first question is asking, what 
is it that distinguishes a real being from the utterly unreal, and the second, 
what is it that distinguishes one real being from other real beings. With 
respect to the second problem, that of the differentiation of the many 
beings of pluralistic theory from each other, there are really only two 
main lines which metaphysical thought can follow. Either all differentia- 
tion will be the function of a principle really distinct from essence, or at 
least some differentiation will be the function of essence. In the first 
case, the supreme governing metaphysical principle will be the famous 
Spinozistic maxim, that all determination is negation. The other alterna- 
tive will allow for positive differentiation, by essential differences intrinsic 
to the beings themselves. This latter is without prejudice to the possi- 
bility of some (but not all) differentiation being effected materially, rather 
than formally or essentially—e.g., a plurality of numerically distinct in- 
dividuals within a species. 

Each of these two “ generic” types of pluralism can be divided into two 
distinct “species”. Where all differentiation is the function of a principle 
other than essence, limiting essence by negation, either such a principle 
will be completely extrinsic to being, or it will be internal to being, but 
really distinct from essence. In the first case, the many beings will be 
simple substances, devoid of intrinsic metaphysical composition, undif- 
ferentiated in themselves, and differentiated and related only externally. 
Change, for such entities, will be a wholly external adventure. They have 
no inner history or development, nor can their relationships resulting from 
local movements in any way either be founded upon, or enter into, their 
being. It makes no difference to a Democritean atom who its next door 
neighbors are, nor even if it has any. Nor does it make any difference 
to the being of such an atom where it has been, where it is now, or where 
it is going. For it, to be, and to be what it is (and these are not distinct 
in it) require no reference to anything else. Such an entity perfectly 


1L. J. Eslick, “The Real Distinction: Reply to Professor Reece”, The 
Modern Schoolman, XX XVIII, 2, January, 1961. 
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satisfies the Cartesian meaning of substance: “. . . an existent thing which 
n° 


requires nothing but itself in order to exist”.2 This is the consequence 
of determining being by a negation which is nothing less than absolute non- 
being, and the contrary of being, as the void for the atomists is the 
contrary of the full. All cosmic order, in such a system, is mechanical, im- 
posed from without upon entities in themselves indifferent to it. A plu- 
ralism of this type is precisely the mechanistic materialism which White- 
head regarded as incompatible with integral human experience and with 
science, and which he sought to replace by “the philosophy of organism ”. 
An organic universe requires some kind of internal relatedness in the 
very being of the entities of the world, and, consequently, some kind of 
mutual dependence upon one another. Such entities are, quite literally, 
members of one another. The second type of pluralism, which Plato was 
the first to develop, and of which Whitehead is the latest representative, 
proposes precisely such organic interconnectedness in the actualities of the 
world. In both Plato and Whitehead, the movement to such a position 
was largely occasioned by their repudiation of the mechanism of the first 
type of pluralism, and by their conviction that nothing could be or be 
meaningful in utter isolation. But even though the second type of plu- 
ralism posits entities so radically different from the isolated substances of 
the first type, the law of differentiation through negation, with the conse- 
quent assertion of the existence of non-being in some sense, still holds. 
As Aristotle writes: 
... they (the Platonists) thought that all things that are would be 
one (viz. Being itself), if one did not join issue with and refute the 
saying of Parmenides: ‘ For never will this be proved, that things that 
are not are’. They thought it necessary to prove that that which is 
not is; for only thus—ot that which it and something else—could the 
things that are be composed, if they are many. 
Such entities, unlike the simple atomic beings of the first type, exhibit 
metaphysical composition of really distinct principles, in which actual 
existence is the function of the extrinsic limitation of essence. The ex- 
isting non-being of the Platonic-Whiteheadean family is relative only, and 
not absolute. It is precisely that aspect of contingent, indeterminate 
relatedness to others which now enters into the constitution of the actual 
being of every entity, and which is incapable of being completely expressed 
and rationalized by the influx of formal or essential definiteness. All dif- 
ferentiation and existential actuation is the function, not of the order of 
essence, which is in itself a domain of mere abstract possibility, but of 
the selective reception of essences in themselves unrelated and unordered 
into a “material” matrix of common, indefinite relatedness. The matrix 
acquires in this way the determinateness of brute fact, qualifying further 
creativity, but only by virtue of a creative act of decision which removes 
the indetermination of the merely possible by the negative exclusion of 
forms incompatible with a finite mode of realization. 


2 Descartes, Principles of Philosophy, I, 51. 
3 Aristotle, Metaphysics, XIV, 2, 1089 a-1-6. 
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All modes of realization, of actual existence, in the second type of 
pluralism, are finite. An eminently perfect being, in a system where ex- 
istential actuation is identified with existential differentiation functioning 
through negation, and by way of opposition to the unlimited fullness of 
essential or formal perfection, is impossible. There can be no being for 
Whitehead who is “the infinite ocean of being” and transcendent actu- 
ality, not even God himself. To actually be involves a negation of essence 
in the sense that the essential order as such is unlimited and ineffective. 
At the point of extreme abstraction, which Plato explicitly stresses more 
than Whitehead, the order of essence is simply the bare ideal of perfect 
unity, the unity which any manifold must reflect in order to actually exist. 
But for unities to actually be, they must precisely be differentiated unities 
of manifolds, and such unities involve exclusion and limitation. Bare 
abstract unity, as such, can be realized in an infinite variety of ways, and 
cannot be realized at all apart from a principle of limitation other than 
itself. Where the very principle of actuality is a limitation of boundless, 
abstract possibility, to be actual is to be finite. As Whitehead writes, there 
is “no perfection which is the infinitude of all perfections”4, and there 
can be “no totality which is the harmony of all perfections.”5 The ulti- 
mate ideal of rationalism is a complete unification and expression of all 
things in terms of essence or form, and even for Whitehead philosophy is 
the “search for forms in facts”. But the second type of pluralism, which 
constitues actually existing entities by a negating limitation of essence from 
below, makes the attainment of the rationalistic ideal impossible in prin- 
ciple. In St. Thomas Aquinas, as we will see, existence is the supreme 
source of all intelligibility, superior to form. In Plato and Whitehead, 
existence is the ultimate irrationality, not finally explicable by form, 
but attributed solely to the mysterious functioning of an ultimate “ crea- 
tive” subject or material substrate defined in opposition to form or 
essence. 

The second type of pluralism, therefore, of which Whitehead is the most 
important modern representative, demands the admission of a surd of irra- 
tional element in the universe. This places an ultimate restriction upon the 
possibility of rational explanation in science and philosophy. All “ theory ”, 
according to Whitehead, requires a “given” to provide the matter for 
theorizing, an element of brute fact, not accounted for by science but 
taken simply as given.6 For the essence of being transcends it, as the 
Platonic One or Good, and being itself, in its actuality, is only a defective 
image of its transcendent ideal possibility. The language and emphasis 
I have just used are more Platonic than Whiteheadean, but the meta- 
physical exigencies are the same in both. Actual being can never achieve, 
in either case, an ideal or essential unification which would eliminate any 
surd disorder. An ideally perfect ordering, without surd disorder, becomes 


#A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, New York, Macmillan, 1933, 
p. 330 (hereafter cited as Al). 


5 Al, p. 356. 


8A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, New York: Macmillan, 1929, 
pp. 67-68 (hereafter cited as PR). 
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impossible in principles because of the role of the material substrate as 
privation and the contrary of essence. Any given order is always finite, 
standing over against disorder and the infinite. 

The third and fourth types of pluralism, instead of making all differ- 
entiation the function of a principle other than essence, permit essence 
itself to perform this role. In the third type, both existential separation 
and actuation are accounted for by the same principle, but instead of 
material “Creativity” or the “Receptacle” effecting both, as in type 
two, it is essence or form. As in type one, no distinction is made between 
essence and being, and the entities which enjoy the fullness of actuality, 
unlimited by potential being and material reception, are simple substances. 
Each such entity is both actuated and differentiated by form alone, and 
“being” in each is, therefore, a completely different form or essence. The 
Aristotelian unmoved movers are the primary historical examples of 
“beings” of this type. As I have pointed out elsewhere,? there can be 
neither a univocal nor analogical community of meaning for the term 
“being” in such a pluralism. The result of attempting to make form or 
essence both existentially actuate and differentiate is sheer equivocity, and 
radical incoherence. The definitive failure of Aristotelian metaphysics to 
achieve a metaphysical unification of all reality becomes clear in the eighth 
chapter of Book Lambda. 

If essence, or form, is to have a function of differentiating realities, with- 
out destroying the analogical community of all being, then it cannot simul- 
taneously be the principle of existential actuation. Rather, essence must 
be in potency to existence as its act, and existential limitation will be the 
function of potency. This will be the defining characteristic of the fourth, 
and final type of pluralism, and its outstanding historical example in St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Such limitation, or differentiation, will not, however, 
be by way of negation, but of potentiality. Essence and existence, though 
really distinct in finite entities, are not opposed as contraries, but existence 
is a perfection which can be integrally and intrinsically received, propor- 
tioned to the capacity of the recipient. Existence, as the act even of forms, 
is that which is received, rather than being an indeterminate subject of 
essential or formal determination. If it were the latter, existence would, of 
itself, be most imperfect, and all perfection and intelligibility would be on 
the side of formal definiteness. The possible, in that case, would outrun 
the actual, and have a certain priority to it, rather than being itself 
grounded only in already constituted existential actuality. But for St. 
Thomas Aquinas, existence is the perfection of all perfections, and the 
source of all intelligibility. 

Even though the Whiteheadean philosophy of organism has its origins 
in a reaction against the dead mechanism of the first type of pluralism, 
I would suggest that its most significant and fruitful dialectical encounter 
in the future will be with the metaphysics of Thomas Aquinas. The dia- 
logue should be mutually rewarding. But before it can begin, Thomists 


7L. J. Eslick, op. cit. ep. also “ Aristotle and the Identity of Indiscern- 
ibles”, The Modern Schoolman, XXXVI (May, 1959), pp. 279-290. 
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must learn to know Whitehead out of Whitehead. In the next section of 
this paper, therefore, let us look at a few of the pertinent texts themselves. 


II 
The Function of Creativity in Whitehead 


The philosophy of organism, as we have seen, insists upon the real 
interconnectedness of things. Relatedness to others enters into, and is 
constitutive of, the being of actual entities. The Aristotelian doctrine of 
primary substance, which holds that a substance is not present in a subject, 


must therefore be rejected,8 as involving the disjunction of ultimate facts.® 
Instead, it must be recognized that: 


... an actual entity is present in other actual entities. In fact, if we 
allow for degrees of relevance, and for negligible relevance, we must 
say that every actual entity is present in every other actual entity. 
The philosophy of organism is mainly devoted to the task of making 
clear the notion of ‘ being present in another entity ’.1° 
This latter, Aristotelian, phrase, Whitehead goes on to say, is misleading, 
in that it suggests the simple conjunction or addition of one actual entity 
to another. Rather, actual entities are present in one another by being 
‘ objectified’ through eternal objects, or forms of definiteness, 


which express how any one actual entity is constituted by its synthesis 
of other actual entities, and how that actual entity develops from the 
primary dative phase into is own individual actual existence, involving 
its individual enjoyments and appetitions,11 
Whitehead does not say so, but the language of ‘ objectification’ can also 
be misleading, suggesting some kind of representation of the actual entity 
which is causally entering into the novel actual entity. Rather, there is 
a transference of feeling involving a ‘re-enaction’ of the cause’s feeling 
for the effect as subject, which effects a partial identification of cause with 
effect. “It is the cumulation of the universe and not a stage-play about 
it.” 12 
A novel actual entity is, therefore, a ‘concrescence’, or growing together 
of all of the other actual entities of the past ‘acutal world’ relative to it. 
But already the note of negation has entered into the picture. It is true 
that the new entity is a kind of synthesis or integration of all the other 
actual entities of its past ‘actual world’, through an ‘ objectification’ which 
is a real physical reproduction, and not a dreaming about essences, as in 
Santayana. But these other actual entities, now ‘objectively immortal’ 
and having attained their decisive satisfactions, cannot each of them be 
reproduced totally, but only under an ‘abstraction’. 


8 PR, p. 79. 

® PR, p. 209. 

10 PR, pp. 79-80. 
11 PR, p. 80. 

12 PR, p. 363. 
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The novel actual entity, which is the effect, is the reproduction of the 
many actual entities of the past. But in this reproduction there is 
abstraction from their various totalities of feeling. This abstraction is 
required by the categoreal conditions for compatible synthesis in the 
novel unity. This abstractive ‘ objectification’ is rendered possible by 
reason of the ‘divisible’ character of the satisfactions of actual en- 
tities. By reason of this ‘ divisible’ character causation is the transfer 
of a feeling, and not of a total satisfaction. The other feelings are dis- 
missed by negative prehensions, owing to their lack of compliance with 
categoreal demands.13 

It should be clear even to the uninitiated by now that the one-out-of- 
many which constitutes the being of an actual entity is a unity of feeling, 
or a ‘prehensive’ unification, to use Whitehead’s technical term. There is 
no possibility of entities conceived of as inert, and devoid of living feel- 
ing, being really ‘present to’ or objectified in one another by causal 
immanence. Such imaginary entities are ‘vacuous actualities’, ‘simply 
located’ with no essential reference to other times and places, and the 
products of a highly sophisticated abstraction which, by the ‘fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness’ are then endowed with a reality they cannot have. 

It should also be noted that, in the subjective immediacy of an actual 
entity, there is an aspect of ‘ privacy’ which cannot, as such, be appropri- 
ated by another actual entity.1# One actual entity cannot be present in 
another in what Whitehead calls its ‘formal’ reality of living process, as 
distinguished from the outcome of that process, the definitive ‘ satisfaction ’ 
in which all indetermination has evaporated.15 As ‘formally’ real, in its 
subjective immediacy of becoming, the actual entity “never really is”, in 
the phrase which Whitehead borrows from the Timaeus. Its final ‘ satis- 
faction’, by which it characterizes the creativity and is enabled to enter 
into superseding entities is something of which it is never conscious.16 All 
of this is why it can be present in another only through ‘ objectification’, 
a re-enactment or reproduction through conformal feelings. The entity 
capable of being so objectified must have ‘perished’, with respect to its 
own subjective immediacy. Its attainment of final determination is at 
once its perishing and its ‘ objective immortality ’. 

But it should also be clear from what has so far been said that the 
process of ‘objectification’, by which the new actual entity comes into 
being involves, necessarily, negation and the ‘elimination from feeling’. 
Total reproduction is impossible in principle. 

Whitehead uses the language of the prophet Ezekiel to describe the 
“miracle of creation” which is the concrescence of a novel actual entity: 
“So I prophesied as he commanded me, and the breadth came into them, 
and they lived and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” 17 


13 PR, p. 364. 


14 This is why there can be no causal efficacy between contemporary ac- 
tual entities. 


15 PR, pp. 129-130. 
16 PR, p. 130. 
17 PR, p.131. (Cf. Ezekiel, xxxvii.) 
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But who or what is the creator, and what is the function of creativity 
in the ‘growing together’ of the many actual entities of the settled past 
who have perished into the unity of a new living creature? Creativity, 
for Whitehead, belongs to the category of the Ultimate, which expresses 
the general principle pre-supposed in the more special categories of ex- 
istence, explanation, and obligations.18 Aristotle’s primary substance is 
replaced by the category of the Ultimate.19 The Ultimate notions involved 
in the meaning of the synonymous terms ‘ thing’, ‘ being’, and ‘ entity’ are 
‘Creativity ’, ‘many’, and ‘one’. Creativity is 
that ultimate principle by which the many, which are the universe 
disjunctively, become the one actual occasion, which is the universe 
conjunctively. It lies in the nature of things that the many enter into 
complex unity. ‘Creativity’ is the principle of novelty. An actual 
occasion is a novel entity diverse from any entity in the ‘many’ which 


it unifies. Thus ‘creativity’ introduces novelty into the content of 
the many, which are the universe disjunctively.2° 


Whitehead compares his notion of Creativity with Spinoza’s “one sub- 
stance”, Plato’s Receptacle, and Aristotle’s primary matter. The com- 
parison to the Spinozistic “ one substance ” is several times made in Science 


and the Modern World,?! and it is repeated again in Process and Reality.22 
In a characteristic passage in the earlier work, he writes: 
In the analogy with Spinoza, his one substance is for me the one under- 
lying activity individualizing itself in an interlocked plurality of 
modes.23 
The ground of the Spinozistic comparison is clearly the conviction that, 
since actual entities are not independent substances, but are essentially 
related to one another, their existence is adjectival or modal of an under- 
lying “substrate activity ”.24 However, an important difference is noted 


between Spinoza’s “ substance ” and Creativity.25 In all philosophic theory, 
according to Whitehead, 


there is an ultimate which is actual in virtue of its accidents. It is 
only then capable of characterization through its accidental embodi- 
ments, and apart from these accidents is devoid of actuality.26 


In Spinoza, and in absolute idealism, this ultimate is God, or the Absolute, 
and is “ illegitimately ” given a final, ‘eminent’ reality. But in a philoso- 
phy of organism, where process is primary, the creative source of all actu- 

18 PR, p.31. 

19 PR, p.32. 

20 PR, pp. 31-32. 


21 Science and the Modern World, New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 103, 
181, 247-248, 255. Hereafter cited as SMW. 


22 PR, p. 10. 

23 SM W, p. 102. 
24 SMW, p. 103. 
25 PR, pp. 10-11. 


26 Ibid. 
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ality is neither eminently real, nor actual, but beneath actuality. This 
creative ultimate substrate is precisely existing non-being. 

The Platonic Receptacle is, therefore, much closer to Creativity than 
Spinoza’s “substance”. Because of the mutual immanence of any group 
of actual events, they belong to a common Receptacle.27_ The Receptacle 
transforms the interlocked plurality of events into the unity of the one, by 


imposing a common, though indeterminate relationship upon all actual 
events.*8 It is 


the necessary community within which the course of history is set, in 
abstraction from all the particular facts.?® 


As receiving all manner of experience into its own unity, it must in itself 
be without forms, so that it can be ali-receptive®° But even though it 
is not of itself actual, considered in its abstract indeterminateness, events 
or entities are actual only “by reason of emplacement within this com- 
munity.” 31 

The comparison of Creativity with Aristotle’s primary matter is instruc- 
tive more for the differences between them than for the similarity. The 
similarity is in their formlessness. But, unlike primary matter, Creativity 
is active, rather than being passively receptive of either forms or external 
relations. Creativity is 


the pure notion of the activity conditioned by the objective immor- 
tality of the actual world—a world which is never the same twice, 
though always with the stable element of divine ordering.32 


The question which remains for us, however, is precisely how Creativity 
can be active. The answer, paradoxical as it may seem, lies in its char- 
acter of existing non-being, which enables it to determine and actualize 
boundless abstract possibility by negation and exclusion. 

Mere infinitude, for Whitehead, is opposed to actual being. The dis- 


cussion of religious and mystical experiences has unduly emphasized “ the 
mere sense of infinitude ”. 


Any being overwhelmed with this sense would rank lower than the 
squirrel. All forms of realization express some aspect of finitude. Such 
a form expresses its nature as being this and not that. In other words, 
it expresses exclusion, and exclusion means finitude.%3 


Exclusion is at the heart of actuality. Depth of actuality is measured by 
vividness of experience, which is definiteness. 


27 Al, p. 258. 

28 AT, p. 192. 

29 Ibid. 

30 AJ, p. 241. 

81 [bid. 

82 PR, pp. 46-47. 
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Now to be definite always means that all elements of a complex whole 
contribute to some one effect, to the exclusion of others.34 


Both subjective unity of feeling and obpective unity of mutual relevance 
“express respectively a relation of exclusion to the world beyond ”.35 
Completion involves the rejection of alternatives.36 Whitehead opposes 
the finitude of actuality to the infinitude which is “ required by each fact 
to express its necessary relevance beyond its own limitations.”37 God 
and all other actual entities are ‘ actual’ —in terms of ‘ decision ’—they are 
set in opposition to boundless, abstract possibility through their separating 
off what is “given” for that occasion from what is ‘not-given”38 De- 
cision is made possible through negative prehension. The concerscence of 
the initial data into the objective datum requires the elimination from 
feeling of incompatibilities, and it is this elimination which provides the 
perspective.39 

The doctrine of negative prehension is the key notion of Whiteheadean 
metaphysics. Whitehead felt that Bradley may have anticipated the 
theory in a text where Bradley talked mysteriously about “that which I 
feel, and which is not an object before me”, but which is nevertheless 
“present and active”, and “used in the constitution of that object which 
satisfies me”. The latter Whitehead interprets to be the objective datum. 
Negative prehension is, according to Whitehead, 


active via its contribution of its subjective form to the creative proc- 
ess, but it dismisses its ‘object’ from the possibility of entering into 
the datum of the final satisfaction.4° 


Negative prehension adds to the emotional complex, which is the subjective 
form of the final satisfaction, but not to the objective datum.4! White- 
head is fully aware of the Platonic orientation of this theory: 


This doctrine (of negative prehension) extends, or distorts, the mean- 
ing of another saying of Plato, when he says that non-being is a 
form of being. Here I am saying that rejection is a form of pre- 
hension.42 


We have already seen that even though every actual entity in the actual 
world relative to the concrescence of a novel actual entity must be posi- 
tively prehended 43, total reproduction of any of them is impossible. Elim- 


34 Religion in the Making, New York, Macmillan, 1926, p. 113 (hereafter 
cited as RM). 


35 Essays in Science and Philosophy, New York, Philosophical Library, 
1947, p. 139 (hereafter cited as ESP). 


36 Ibid. 

37 MT, p. 108. 
38 PR, p.68. 
3° PR, p: 227. 
40 AT, p. 298. 
41 PR, p. 66. 
42 ESP, p. 139. 
43 PR, p.366. 
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ination must occur in the constitution of the objective datum. Further, 
due it seems to the relativity theory of time, no two actual entities can 
have the same initial data, the same actual world from which they origi- 
nate. There will always be some actual entities included in one actual 
world and not the other, along with subordinate entities introduced by 
each actual entity into the world.44 Still, since eternal objects express 
how actual entities are objectified in one another, negative prehension 
bears primarily upon them. In decision, alternative possibilities must be 
rejected, so that what was antecedently possible, in conceptual envisage- 
ment through abstraction, becomes, in the actualization of that entity, 
impossible for it,45 as incompatible with its subjective aim. Brute fact, 
in its determinateness, cannot be totally eliminated from feeling by nega- 
tive prehension. The most remote actual entity in the actual world of a 
subject must be positively prehended by some simple causal feeling, how- 
ever vague, trivial, and submerged.46 Only “ its distinctive importance ” 
can be eliminated by negative prehension.47 But an eternal object, as a 
“pure potential”, can be totally dismissed. 

Eternal objects express the potentials for formal relatedness of actual 
entities. In complete abstraction from any actual world given as brute 
fact they are utterly indeterminate and inefficacious. Here, once again, 
we find Whitehead asserting the key doctrine of the second type of plu- 
ralism—all differentiation and existential actuation (which amount to the 
same thing) are effected from below essence, by a negation of it. White- 
head’s eternal objects are not Aristotelian essences, expressing the intrinsic 
intelligibility of substances. They are formal relational structures or pat- 
terns, functions of variables, abstracted from any concrete nexus. But 
apart from some interpretation of such variables in terms of a given actual 
world, they are “the barren inefficient disjunction of abstract possibili- 
ties”.48 Indeed, such extreme abstraction leaves them completely un- 
differentiated nonentities. 


Thus the endeavour to understand eternal objects in complete ab- 


straction from the actual world results in reducing them to mere un- 
differentiated nonentities.49 


At the limit of abstraction from actual entities, eternal objects represent 
“mere isolation indistinguishable from nonentity.” 5° 


There are two modes of ingression of eternal objects, physical and con- 
ceptual, and both involve negative prehension. In physical or causal ob- 


44 PR, p. 34, cp. also p. 42, for the definition of ‘ actual world’. 
45 PR, p.72 


46 PR, p. 366. 
47 Tbid. 


48 PR, p. 64. 
49 PR, p.392. 
50 Ibid. 
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jectification, “eternal objects, relational between object and subject, ex- 
press the formal constitution of the objectified actual entity.”5! This 
relational functioning of eternal objects is the basis for the “ solidarity ” 
of the universe.52 Whatever intelligibility the “ macroscopic” process has 
comes from this role of eternal objects. But there is still a surd element 
of brute fact, of the fact of interconnectedness which cannot be reduced 
to a set of eternal objects. The analysis of eternal objects can only dis- 
close other eternal objects.53 An analysis of the level of “ essence ”—of 
relational forms or eternal objects—cannot disclose or account for the 
actual interconnectedness of actual entities. Creativity is the ultimate 
irrational element in the universe. 

Insofar as the “solidarity ” of the universe admits of understanding in 
terms of forms, it is by means of the physical ingression of eternal objects. 
But the physical pole by itself alone can only effect conformity; the key 


to novelty is conceptual ingression.54 The latter always involves the ex- 
clusion of particular realization. 


Conceptual feeling is the feeling of an unqualified negation; that is to 

say, it is the feeling of a definite eternal object with the definite extru- 

sion of any particular realization.55 
Here possibility, in its abstract indeterminateness, is seen as extending 
beyond matter of fact, and as inviting novel realizations. It is through 
the introduction by the mental pole of an actual entity of prehensions of 
the indeterminateness of eternal objects that there can be an “ influx of 
eternal objects into a novel determinateness of feeling which absorbs the 
actual world into a novel actuality.”56 Creativity, therefore, conditioned 
by the settled facts of the actual world, and facing indeterminate possi- 


bility, brings to birth a new creature. Its primary instrument in creation is 
negation. 


III 


Some Residual Questions 


Certain problems remain, which I would like to mention briefly. The 
first bears upon negative prehension, a doctrine which is at the heart of 
Whiteheadean metaphysics, but which Whitehead himself, late in his life, 
recognized as posing questions he had not satisfactorily answered.57 As 
A. M. Dunham remarks, negative prehensions are 


51 PR, p.91. 

52 PR, p. 249. 

53 PR, p.34; cp. also PR, p. 391. 
54 PR, p. 410. 

55 PR, p.372. 

56 PR, p.72. 

57 ESP, pp. 139-140. 
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... unfeeling feelings, disjunctive conjunctions, external internalities. 
With them the theory of prehensions is faulty; without them it is 
impossible.58 
Certainly without them, in a metaphysics of mutual immanence and univer- 
sal relativity, governed by the law that all determination is negation, it is 
impossible to preserve the individuality of actual entities. The basic diffi- 
culty is well formulated by Father Walter Stokes: 


The problem is to reconcile Whitehead’s insistence that negative pre- 
hension is a positive fact that contributes to the subjective form of 
the novel actual entity with the fact that it eliminates the data from 
feeling. Either the datum which the negative prehensions hold as 
inoperative in the concrescence is never felt at all, or is first felt, and 
then eliminated.59 


The first alternative, that of “passive anasthesia”, is proposed by 
Ushenko.89 It involves very serious difficulties.61 Whitehead explicitly 
maintains that an actual entity necessarily feels all actual entities in its 
actual world.62 He furthermore tells us that “mere omission is char- 
acteristic of confusion ”’.63 The second alternative, however, by reintro- 
ducing the sheer multiplicity of incompatible feelings into the actual en- 
tity as initial data makes it difficult, as Father Stokes remarks,®* to see 
how individuality can be preserved at all. 

The final problem can be formulated in the following terms. The ulti- 
mate, underived principles in Whiteheadean metaphysics are the unlimited 
possibility of eternal objects on the one hand, and unconditioned abstract 
Creativity on the other. But as Whitehead himself remarks: 


Unlimited possibility and abstract creativity can procure nothing. The 
limitation, and the basis arising from what is already actual, are both 
of them necessary and interconnected. 
Without an already given actual world, and apart from the primordial 
divine determination of the relevance of eternal objects to actual entities, 
Creativity is barren. But God, the primordial creature, arises out of no 
actual world.66 God, in his primordial nature, is the ultimate irrationality. 


58 A. M. Dunham, “ Animism and Materialism in Whitehead’s Organic 
Philosophy ”, Journal of Philosophy, XXIX (1932), p. 44. 


59 Rev. Walter Stokes, SJ., The Function of Creativity in the Meta- 
physics of Whitehead (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, St. Louis University, 


et ch. III. (The most thorough study of Whiteheadean Creativity yet 
done). 


60 A. P. Ushenko, “ Negative Prehension” Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIV (1937), p. 266. 


61 Cp. A. H. Johnson, “ Whitehead’s Theory of Actual Entities”, Philoso- 
phy of Science, XII (1945), p. 250. 


62 PR, p. 66. 
63 ESP, p. 139. 
64 Stokes, bid. 


65 RM, p. 152. 
66 PR, p. 75. 
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He is both a creature of Creativity and the indispensable condition for 
Creativity, without which it can procure nothing. 


The non-temporal act of all-inclusive unfettered valuation is at once 
a creature of creativity and a condition for creativity.87 


The metaphysical strain at this point becomes intolerable, and an ultimate 
incoherence is introduced, which is inevitable in a metaphysics of causa sut, 
wherein “non-being” actualizes itself by negation of unlimited abstract 
possibility. Existence comes from above, not below. 

An all encompassing essential unification of all reality, in terms of those 
abstract universals and univocal intelligibilities which characterize much 
of human thought, is not, indeed, possible. But this is to make eternal 
objects, understood as the products of human formal abstraction, the meas- 
ure of all intelligibility, if not of all reality. The result is the admission of 
existing irrationality, unintelligible in terms of abstract forms. But if 
existence itself, rather than abstracted form, be the measure of intelligi- 
bility, then there should be no impediment to the conception by analogy 
of realities not univocally of a piece with the finite beings of our experi- 
ence, or of a Life and Experience which infinitely transcends our own. 
Such an eminent, infinite Actuality will be the true creative source of our 
existence. 


Leonarp J. Estick 
The University of Virginia 





Problem (b): Whitehead, the Anglo-American Philosopher-Scientist 


Whitehead came to this country at the rather advanced age of 63. He 
had, until then, not taught philosophy, though he had studied it, and his 
books on scientific subjects were in some respects notably philosophical. 
But now he was brought to Harvard by an imaginative chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy there, James H. Woods, to teach that subject. 
When he read the cablegram, he said to his wife, “To teach philosophy— 
something I have always wanted to do.” He quickly plunged into intensive 
reading in the history of philosophy, and at the same time into the elabora- 
tion of his own speculative ideas. He also looked into the past and present 
state of philosophy in this country. William James appealed to him a good 
deal; he admired Dewey and Santayana; he came to know something of 
Peirce, whom he had previously encountered as a mathematical logician, 
but scarcely as a speculative philosopher. How far American thought in- 
fluenced him one can only guess. What I believe can be shown is that if he 
had known our intellectual history thoroughly, he could have claimed to 
present in his own system a fusion of some of the most positive aspects of 
our tradition. Certainly he felt at home among us. In a letter, he told me 
that he thought that the future of philosophy depended far more upon this 
country than upon Europe, which he said was hopelessly entangled in out- 
moded traditional ideas. 


67 PR, p. 47. 
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What are the positive aspects of American thought of which I just spoke? 
First, from the beginning, our great thinkers have generally been theists. 
Santayana and Dewey, to be sure, are exceptions. Second, belief in the 
reality of human freedom has been prominent. True enough, very early in 
our history the grim theologian, Urian Oakes, followed by Jonathan Ed- 
wards, were theological determinists: God in eternity decides all things, in- 
cluding our sinful acts and their punishments. However, this view did not 
remain characteristic of American thought. More and more the belief was 
asserted that absolute determinism, theological or otherwise, is absurd. The 
future, by its very meaning as future, is in the making, not settled already 
or eternally, and we genuinely participate in its settlement, moment by 
moment. Here William James, Charles Peirce, W. P. Montague, John 
Dewey, and others have approximately agreed. 

A third feature of American thought has been belief in the primacy of 
mind in reality. Edwards, Johnson, Emerson, Royce, Howison, were meta- 
physical idealists; James was strongly tempted by panpsychism, though he 
could not quite make up his mind on the issue. Peirce was a convinced 
panpsychist. It must be admitted that, beginning with Santayana and 
Dewey, a good many materialists or dualists have been influential in our 
midst. 

A fourth feature is the gradual shift from philosophies of being or sub- 
stance to philosophies of becoming or process. Even in Edwards this tend- 
ency can be seen. James analyzed the self into a sequence of states in each 
of which there is a new subject which thinks and feels, rather than a simply 
identical subject thinking and feeling throughout life. Peirce’s analysis 
points in the same direction, as does Dewey’s and at times even Santa- 
yana’s. In this tendency American thought has found its way to a view 
which was first clearly formulated a thousand years and more earlier by the 
Buddhists, with their “ no-soul, no-substance ” doctrine. 

In Whitehead these four characteristics of our tradition are present in 
elaborately systematic and yet eloquently imaginative form. What dis- 
tinguishes him from other American thinkers, except perhaps Peirce, is 
above ail his Leibniz-like power of sweeping, yet clearcut generalization, a 
power greatly intensified by his scientific training. For it is in modern 
science that the art nas most successfully been cultivated of generalizing 
without falling into mere vagueness or ambiguity. This power of clear gen- 
eralization is what chiefly separates Whitehead from Dewey. Thus, for in- 
stance, Dewey holds that feeling and thought are sheer exceptions in na- 
ture, in spite of the truth that we have no reason to think that any but 
relative differences separate man from the other animals, and these even 
from atoms. Also, Dewey’s concepts were too narrow to enable him to 
formulate a reasonable view of religion, however hard he tried to do so. 
The true empiricism, said Whitehead, will not try to invent an absolutely 
different concept from that of experience, with its aspects of feeling, mem- 
ory, love, freedom, and so on, in order to explain the non-human, but will 
generalize these aspects so that, though we can only dimly imagine how, 
they will cover all possible forms of individual existence, not only from 
particles to man, but even from man to God. It happens that I reached 
some such view before I knew anything of Whitehead. 
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Whitehead’s “ philosophy of organism ” might perhaps better have been 
called “ the societal philosophy,” for “society ” is a more central technical 
term in it than “organism.” Whitehead’s belief is that, just as biology in 
some respects teaches us more about the general features of nature than 
physics, so sociology and social psychology, generalized like biology to 
cover all levels of life (and they all do have social aspects) can teach us 
more than mere biology. What is the logic of this procedure? One seems 
to be “explaining the lower by the higher”, thus the inorganic by the or- 
ganic, and the inferior levels of the organic by the superior. Many accuse 
Whitehead, therefore, of reading the emergent aspects of life downwards, as 
though they had not emerged at all. But he knows what he is doing and 
why. He holds that nature is intelligible if, and only if, the specific traits 
which emerge are special cases of more general principles which do not 
emerge but are found all the way down. Yet if we try to discover these 
principles first or chiefly in the lower levels of reality, we are doing it the 
hard way, with little likelihood of success, and this for three reasons, all of 
which were urged by Whitehead. First, we ourselves are at the top of the 
scale of things on this planet, and we have means of knowing ourselves 
additional to those by which we know the lower creatures. Human experi- 
ence we know by the direct route of memory, especially immediate mem- 
ory; how one has just been feeling, thinking, and perceiving. All other in- 
dividual forms of experience we know less directly, or at least less definitely. 

Second, although the general principles of nature must of course be ex- 
pressed even on the lowest levels, it is the very meaning of “lowest” that 
the principles are there expressed in lesser degree, and this means that they 
may be harder to detect there. Suppose for instance that atoms have some 
spontaneity, or freedom of decision between alternatives: they certainly 
can have very little of such freedom, compared to the higher animals, and 
this would partly explain why for so many centuries it was thought that 
atoms had no freedom at all. The denial of freedom, thus apparently justi- 
fied, was then often extended to the human body, viewed as a highly com- 
plex system of atoms, and only that. This whole procedure was fallacious. 

But now we come to a third reason for looking to the higher levels for 
our explanatory principles. The lowest levels of nature are not disclosed to 
the senses in their individual constituents, such as bacteria, molecules, and 
atoms. Our senses are adapted primarily for dealing with individuals of 
roughly our scale of magnitude, and our perceptions lump billions or super- 
quintillions of atoms together as though they were merely one thing. Bio- 
logically this is appropriate, since a single atom, molecule, or cell has in 
general practically no importance for our animal welfare. 

The three reasons add up to the conclusion: if you want to know what 
the general principles of individual existence in nature may be you must 
look first and chiefly to the higher and the highest individuals, not to the 
lower. You must then take pains so to generalize the principles you dis- 
cover that they will explain also the lower levels. Then and only then can 
you safely consider man as merely a superior member of the system of nat- 


ural things, reversing the order of explanation, using the lower to illumi- 
nate the higher. 
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Let us look at this process of generalizing the traits found in man. First, 
take the concept of freedom. For two thousand years theologians and 
philosophers had attempted to deal with creative freedom as but a special 
or exceptional case of something else, such as causality. Whitehead makes 
the daring leap, less clearly outlined already by Lequier, Fechner, Bergson, 
Berdyaev, and a few others, of making creativity itself the universal prin- 
ciple of reality and causation. Not just God creates, not even just God 
and man, but every concrete unit of reality has its own special kind and 
degree of creativity. Jo be is to create. One argument for this doctrine is 
a simple logical one: deterministic causality is an absolute negation, imply- 
ing the zero of creative power; surely such a zero is not a general principle, 
but an extremely special case, or perhaps a mere limit of thought. By con- 
trast, the notion of creativity is a relative concept, with an infinite range of 
possible degrees, since an activity may be more or less free or creative, 
more or less productive of unpredictable novelty. Given this notion, we 
can treat the apparent determinism of inorganic nature as due to its ex- 
tremely limited or slight degree of creative power. From this standpoint, 
the trad’tional view of man as free, while the lower animals are taken to be 
simply unfree, is as arbitrary as the Cartesian view that only man feels or 
thinks, while the other animals are mindless, insentient machines. Animal 
feeling and thinking is of course on a much lower or simpler level than 
ours, but it is there. So with freedom. Freedom in trivial details—just 
which instant does the cat meow, or make this or that motion with its paw 
—is one thing; freedom such as man possesses to fashion ideals, plans for a 
house or a city, designs for living, religions, or scientific theories, is a vastly 
different thing. Animal freedom is inferior simply because it concerns in- 
ferior matters, slight and trivial details. 

Similar reasoning prevents us from denying freedom absolutely even to 
atoms. Science recognizes no absolute distinction between life and non-life, 
and is less and less inclined to do so as it advances in its grasp of the struc- 
ture of nature. Can it avoid the conclusion which Whitehead draws that 
the only way to make the presence of freedom intelligible is to universalize 
it into a cosmic category, applicable to all individuals, from particles to 
man, and also to whatever superhuman entities there may be? 

But now we come to a problem. If all individuals make their own deci- 
sions, act with a certain spontaneity, what prevents universal conflict and 
confusion? Can all things freely conspire together to make an orderly 
world? Each adjusts to all the others; but one cannot adjust to chaos. 
Hence the notion of “ mutual adjustment” presupposes the solution of the 
problem of order, and does not furnish it. Suppose, however, that each in- 
dividual adjusts, not simply to others more or less like itself, but to one 
supreme free agent; then, since all reflect the influence of this one agent, 
they are thereby put into a certain degree of conformity to each other. 
The supreme agent decides the outlines of the world order, this decision 
the lesser agents accept; what is still left for them to decide is by compari- 
son trivial. As lower-animal freedom, or still more, atomic freedom, is 
trivial compared to human, so is all wordly freedom compared to God's. 
All creatures, indeed, have genuine freedom, both for good and happy re- 
sults and for unhappy ones; but the choice between world-order and chaos, 
or one world-order and another, is not theirs. That some results of the 
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creatures’ choices may be unhappy is a risk which has to be run if there is 
to be any world at all. For in this philosophy, to be is to be free. The 
creator has to create creators, for nothing can exist which is wholly uncrea- 
tive, unfree. 

Since our freedom is genuine creation, in eternity God can not know our 
actions, for in eternity there is no such thing to know. Creation is step by 
step, not once and for all, in a single eternal fiat. Yet God does know our 
actions, not indeed in eternity, but rather, in a kind of divine super-time. 
Whitehead expresses this by distinguishing between the Primordial Nature 
of God and his Consequent Nature. His Primordial Nature is God in 
eternity, knowing only what is itself eternal, his own ideal or system of 
ideals for the creation. The Consequent Nature is God in “ flux”, progres- 
sively enriched by his knowledge of the progressively created and in part 
self-created creatures. It is God as inheriting the world, the ultimate pos- 
terity, the only everlasting and adequate heir of all achievements, and thus 
the final measure or judge of their importance. It is really God as supreme 
Creature, and not just supreme Creator. 

This view harmonizes well with another feature of much American philos- 
ophy, the belief that the social structure of reality is fundamental. Royce 
had a social theory of reality; and so did Peirce. One way of expressing 
the point is to say that love is fundamental. Peirce invented the term 
“ Agapism ” for such a doctrine. In Whitehead, perhaps more than in any 
thinker who ever lived, the old saying, “ God is love”, is given its fully 
generalized interpretation. If the supreme reality is essentially the supreme 
form of love, everything other than God must be some sort of love on an 
inferior level. Thus, for instance, according to Whitehead, each momentary 
experience is bound to the past by some sort of “sympathy ” for past ex- 
periences, those of oneself and, to some extent, of others. Also, the mind- 
body relation consists, from our side, in our unconscious but vivid sym- 
pathy for the feelings of the bodily cells. Even the power of God over the 
world is the love of the creatures for God (as Aristotle said, but never 
worked out systematically), and this love is due to and directed toward the 
supreme love which constitutes God himself. This love is not the mere 
beneficence, the mere passing out of benefits, which is all that some theo- 
logians seem to have meant; Whitehead sees God as having actual sym- 
pathy for the world, as feeling its feelings and sharing its thoughts. In this 
way we “enrich the divine life itself,’ as Berdyaev (independently) held. 
And we love God just because we can thus enrich his life; or, as was said 
long ago, we love him because he first loved us, but also and equally be- 
cause he will love us when we can no longer love ourselves; somewhat as 
our cells may be imagined to love us because we never, while we live, cease 
to love them, and thus we largely sum up their real value. We are as cells 
to the cosmos. Whitehead once called his view, a “ cell-theory of reality.” 

Besides the need for a supreme form of freedom to order the lesser forms, 
Whitehead has several additional reasons for introducing the idea of God 
into his philosophy. One reason is the following. Like James, Royce, and 
Santayana, and apparently unlike Dewey, he finds absurdity in the idea of 
a humanity perishable, both individually and as a race, and yet the highest 
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form of mind in existence. Our experiences, he says, are but “ passing 
whiffs of insignificance ”, unless our joys and sorrows in some way enrich 
the universe throughout all future time. James said something similar. 
The long-run goal of living cannot be the grave, nor yet conventional per- 
sonal immortality (for which Whitehead sees no evidence, and which, for 
still other reasons, does not solve the problem as he sees it). Nor can the 
goal be merely our human posterity, which may die out, or at any rate fail 
to receive any proportionate benefit from our having lived, a benefit ca- 
pable of expressing our sense of the importance of our lives as we live them. 
The goal must lie in some value we can contribute to an imperishable real- 
ity, capable of correctly appreciating our achievements, the intensities and 
harmonies of human and all other experiences. This reality can only be a 
divine consciousness, completely aware of all that has occurred. 

So far we have seen Whitehead generalizing the ideas of mind, freedom, 
society, and immortality, beyond the usual limits within which these ideas 
have customarily been considered. Let us now consider other topics in a 
similarly universal light. 

Our experience discloses to us what we call things and persons, and it dis- 
closes these as existing in changing states. Thus we seem to have two basic 
categories, things, including persons, and states or events. But how are 
things related to events? Apparently in two absolutely diverse ways: there 
is the event in which a thing or a person first begins to exist at all, and 
there are the events which merely prolong this existence through time. 
The first event produces the thing, the others do not. Aristotle called the 
first “ substantial change”, and the other a mere change of accidents. But 
which is the fundamental kind of change, or is there a third kind which 
explains both? Some have argued that the basic change or becoming is the 
acquirement of new states by some really fundamental substance or sub- 
stances in nature, perhaps the atoms, or the world substance as one. But 
then the basic substance or substances could not be created, for this would 
be another sort of becoming, and so creation would be ruled out by defini- 
tion. There are other objections, which I must pass over. There is, how- 
ever, a view which is able, without these difficulties, to exhibit all change 
as in principle one: this is the view of Whitehead; also (but did he know 
this?) of universal Buddhism. According to this doctrine, the basic change 
is simply the becoming of ever-new events. If certain events, forming an 
apparently unbroken chain or sequence through time, exhibit some no- 
tably persistent characters, we speak of the chain as the history of the same 
thing or person, if not not. Thus all change is made intelligible as the be- 
coming or creation of events. Thinghood, including personality, is a spe- 
cial case of this, where continuity through events obtains to a high degree. 

Such is Whitehead’s or the Buddhists’ view. Events or states are the 
primary logical subject which have all predicates, and in one and the same 
sense of the word “ have ”, meaning, “ are essentially qualified by ”. If a cer- 
tain event had had a single predicate otherwise, it would have been a dif- 
ferent event. Does this mean that there is nothing accidental? Not at all. 
For it is always accidental that this event occurred, and not some other. 
Yet, whatever event occurs it will, as that event, have the only predicates 
that it could have had. The common-sense distinction between what Smith 
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is as Smith, and what he is accidentally, can easily be expressed in the 
language of events. For we identify Smith as a chain or sequence of events 
or states, this sequence exhibiting persistent traits without which we should 
not recognize Smith as himself; it also exhibits characters which we do not 
demand for this identification. Just what we so demand is a relative mat- 
ter, partly settled by convention. 

We have considered some cases of Whitehead’s habit of generalizing be- 
yond a dualism which many other philosophers were unable to transcend or 
clearly explain: such as the dualism of free versus unfree; or the dualism 
of substantial change versus change within a self-identical subject. Let us 
take still another instance of this generalizing power. Most philosophers 
admit two forms of concrete experience, memory and perception. Which is 
fundamental, or is there a third principle that explains both? We are sel- 
dom told even that there is here a problem. Whitehead knows that mathe- 
matics, physics, and biology have progressed because they have never been 
content simply to accept a handful of separate principles, but have always 
looked for a higher principle to unite the others. Whitehead also knows 
that memory and perception have at least this in common that both relate 
us primarily to the past, rather than to the present. It takes times for light 
or sound to produce in us a perceptual experience. It is amazing how few 
have seen that this alone should lead us not only to question the absolute 
distinctness of the two principles, memory and perception, but also to look 
chiefly to memory for the clue to their common nature. 

To be sure, both perception and memory appear to depend not only on 
past events, but on the present state of the nervous system. However, we 
need not admit that in either case the nervous state in question is abso- 
lutely in the present, for why not suppose it is rather the state which just 
occurred a fraction of a second ago? Whitehead sees reasons for taking 
this view, for locating the neural conditions both of memory and of per- 
ception in the immediate past, rather than in the absolute present. In that 
case, both forms of experience are related to the neural state as memory 
is to its object, namely as present to past. Thus all concrete experience 
may be viewed as memory-like, whether we wish to call it “memory” or 


not. Memory in the ordinary sense may be called “ personal” memory; 
perception is then “impersonal memory”, experience of the non-personal 
past. 


We can now see a further reach of generalizing power. If the depend- 
ence of experience upon neural conditions is like that of memory upon its 
object, then causal conditioning, in this one case at least, is identical in 
principle with memory. So here we have a clue to Hume’s problem of 
causal connection. The present depends upon the past as memory upon 
the remembered: to remember something is to be an effect of that some- 
thing. As Whitehead puts it, generalizing as usual, “ causality is physical 
memory.” So we have gone not only beyond the dualism of perception 
and memory, but also beyond that of concrete experience and causality. 
All are aspects of one thing, memory in its personal and impersonal as- 
pects. Consider (this is my own example) the first experience of a human 
infant or embryo: as the first experience, it can have no personal memory 
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whatever; does this mean that it has nothing like memory? This is the 
sort of absolute exception or singularity which no mathematician or physi- 
cist is content with if he can avoid it. And we can avoid it. The infant in 
his first experience has no personal memory, since by definition there is no 
earlier event in the sequence taken as constituting his history for him to 
remember; yet the infant can perfectly well have non-personal memory, for 
example, concrete experience of the just previous state of his own organ- 
ism. The infant begins his sentient life by remembering, that is feeling, 
how his nerves were just stimulated. Of course he has no concept of nerv- 
ous state, only a feeling of it. Still, we thus avoid the monstrous singu- 
larity that a first experience should be shut up in the present, void of inter- 
nal connection with its prior conditions, whereas experience in general is 
essentially a response to such conditions. Only some such view as White- 
head’s has anything like so neat a way of avoiding this singularity. 

We are not yet done with the generalization of memory. God too is 
thought of as a rememberer. Whitehead never used the word “memory ” 
at this point, but he uses what in his system are equivalent words. God is 
forever “ prehending ”, that is, remembering perfectly what has just hap- 
pened in the world, and also he remembers what he has just remembered, 
and so on and so on, and thus the entire past of the creation is completely 
summed up and immortalized in God. The simplicity and clarity of this 
view seems to me sublime. It gives reality a means whereby it perpetu- 
ally sums itself up, and preserves its achievements. “O death, where is 
thy sting, O grave, where is thy victory? ” 

Of course divine memory is not just another case of memory. It is dif- 
ferent in principle from ours, as theologians have always said God’s knowl- 
edge was different from ours. But the difference can be derived from the 
universal principle itself, and does not make God a violation of the prin- 
ciple. Memory either is or is not mixed with failure to remember, with 
forgetting. All our memories are adulterated with forgetting. This means 
that it is owr memory which in a sense violates the principle of memory. 
God’s memory is sheer memory; he simply does not forget, or fail to re- 
member anything. 

In most philosophies of religion, God appears as the great exception, the 
great singularity. In so far, the scientific urge toward generalization might 
seem to argue against theism. And in a sense, of course, the being which 
is “ exalted above all others” must be radically exceptional. But in White- 
head’s philosophy it becomes clearer than in perhaps any other that what 
is singular about the divine reality is precisely its rigorous universality, the 
purity with which it expresses, and in this way coincides with, the ultimate 
principles of reality. Tillich says, “God is Being Itself”; Whitehead could 
say, God is Process Itself, in its various aspects. For instance, as we have 
seen above, God is memory itself, unqualified with forgetting, memory al- 
ways coextensive with process so far as already actualized. Tradition had 
said, God is the cause of which, without exception, every other thing is 
effect. Whitehead also can say this; but equally he can say, God (in his 
Consequent State) is the effect of which, without exception, every other 
thing is part-cause. In this way, the old difficulty is removed that, whereas 
causes as we know them are always also effects of prior causes, the supreme 
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causative agent was held to be, not at all the supreme, but the zero, case of 
effect: a concrete, active reality to which, however, no cause can contribute, 
thus either something quite outside the chain of cause-effects, or the no less 
monstrous singularity of a first member of the chain. This singularity is 
eliminated by the doctrine of the Consequent Nature (better, Consequent 
State) of God. God as Consequent is no less rigorously universal in his 
manner of being effect than God as Primordial is universal in his manner 
of being cause. Each state of the consequent nature is supreme effect of 
all before it, and supreme cause of all after it, and yet it is an ideally inte- 
grated actuality. 

Has Whitehead everywhere carried through this magnificent program? 
There are several difficulties, of which I shall consider but one here. If, in 
philosophies of being, God is Being Itself, in a philosophy of creativity 
should he not be Creativity Itself? Yet Whitehead refuses to say this. 
Why? I think because he has his attention upon a possible misunderstand- 
ing. If we identify divine creating with creating in general, then it seems 
that the creatures can have no creativity of their own. To avoid this, and 
to avoid making God the selector of the detailed goods and evils of the 
world, Whitehead distinguishes between God and creativity. Yet there is 
a sense in which even for him this distinction is not final. All actual crea- 
tivity is either God’s own creative synthesis, or it is a datum for his crea- 
tive-synthetic action. It is either a divine “subjective form” or a divine 
“ objective form”, either a divine contribution to the creatures or a con- 
tribution divinely received from the creatures. So the apparent deviation 
from the principle, no mere singularities, is apparent only. God is the indi- 
vidual with absolutely universal functions: universal action upon others, 
universal passivity or reception of the action of others, universal memory, 
universal perception, universal cause, universal effect, universal sympathy, 
universal consciousness of all things. 

If the higher realities exhibit in greater degree the universal principles, 
must it not be the strictly highest reality which exhibits the principles in 
their full meaning, and in this sense is coincident with that meaning? 
Thus God in his eternal aspects is no mere case under the categories, nor 
yet a mere exception to them; rather he is the categories in their pure or 
unqualified meaning, as fixed characteristics of an individual life within 
which there is a duality of perfect and imperfect cases, the former always 
including the latter, since the inclusion by an actuality of antecedent ac- 
tualities is itself a category expressed without limitation only in the Univer- 
sal Individual, who alone survives every other and so comes to have each 
among its own antecedents. I believe that the unique intelligibility of 
theistic philosophy can only in some such way be made manifest. But 
much work remains to be done if this program is to be carried out in all 
of its implications. 

I have scarcely a shadow of doubt that Whitehead is close enough to the 
truth and to the sound philosophical method to deserve serious attention. 
But no philosopher is exempt from criticism, which, together with specula- 
tive daring and the sense for the realities of experience, is the life of philos- 
ophy. 


CuHarLes HarTSHORNE 


Emory University 
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Division D: Puitosopuy or Nature: ErNAN McMu tun, Chairman 
Problem: The Logical Structure of Psychoanalytic Metapsychology 1 


I should like first to establish an effective distinction between (1) psy- 
choanalysis as a therapy clinically concerned with the progressive cure of 
maladjusted people and (2) psychoanalysis as a theory systematically en- 
gaged in the attempt to construct a suitable framework of explanation for 
recurrent patterns of human behavior. 

In order to make manifest what I mean by psychoanalysis as a therapy, 
let me briefly present some items from a case-history wherein psycho- 
analysis as a therapy seems indicated. Mr. A reports to Dr. B that he 
undergoes the hallucination that he is, in fact, not a man, but a dog. In 
the solitude of his chambers, for example, Mr. A no longer chews tobacco 
or gum but gnaws avidly on beef bones and dog biscuits. Mr. A further- 
more invariably experiences in public places an almost irresistible impulse 
to snap aggressively at ladies’ ankles. In fact, although never yet success- 
ful to date, Mr. A has actually attempted on several occasions this rather 
complicated canine maneuvre. Frequently enough, moreover, to stamp 
the pattern as recurrent and habitual, Mr. A awakens from nightmarish 
animal dreams barking noisily and vigorously and apparently enjoying the 
vocal exercise immensely. At an appropriate pause in the clinical recital 
Dr. B solicitously inquires from Mr. A a rough estimate of the total period 
of time that has elapsed since the first onset of these illusions. To Dr. B’s 
direct and forthright question: How long have you been experiencing these 
phenomena of dog identification?, Mr. A replied—or so, at least, the report 
reads: Ever since I was a puppy. Now it is my point that what Mr. A 
needs and what Dr. B is certain to prescribe is exactly what I intend by 
psychoanalysis as a therapy clinically concerned with the progressive cure 


1 Principal sources are in alphabetical order the following: (1) Erwin H. 
Ackernecht, A Short History of Psychiatry (New York: Hafner Publishing 
Co., 1959), (2) Silvano Arieti, Editor, American Handbook of Psychiatry 
(New York: Basic Books, 1959), (3) Else Frenkel Brunswick, “ Psycho- 
analysis and the Unity of Science,” Proceedings of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, 80 (1954), 271-347, (4) Kenneth Mark Colby, Energy 
and Structure in Psychoanalysis (New York: Ronald Press, 1955), (5) 
Herbert Feigl and Michael Scriven, Editors, The Foundations of Science 
and the Concepts of Psychology and Psychoanalysis (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1956), (6) Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers 
(New York: Basie Books, 1959), (7) Sidney Hook, Editor, Psychoanalysis, 
Scientific Method and Philosophy (New York: New York University 
Press, 1959), (8) Sigmund Koch, Editor, Psychology: A Study of a Science 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959), (9) Eugene Pumpian-Mindlin, 
Editor, Psychoanalysis as Science (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1952), (10) David Rapaport and Merton M. Gill, “The Points of View 
and Assumptions of Metapsychology,” The International Journal of Psy- 
choanalysis, 40 (1959), 153-162, (11) Fritz Schmidl, “ Psychoanalysis as Sci- 
ence,” Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 7 (1959), 127- 
145, (12) The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of 
Sigmund Freud, translated and edited by James Strachey (London: The 


Hogarth Press, 1959). The author is particularly indebted to the materials 
contained in (10). 
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of maladjusted people. If that item is now clear, it is appropriate to an- 
nounce that psychoanalysis as a therapy is not an issue relevant to the 
further development of this paper. For our sole concern is with psycho- 
analysis as a theory systematically engaged in the attempt to construct a 
suitable framework of explanation whereby recurrent patterns of behavior 
phenomena are rendered intelligible to interested and inquisitive re- 
searchers, 

But neither is it, perhaps unfortunately from the point of view of audi- 
ence interest, the proper concern of this paper to be interested in the 
actual explanations currently provided by psychoanalysis as a theory of re- 
current patterns of human behavior. For our present focus is not upon 
the actual practice and operative conceptual schemes of a professionally 
profitable psychoanalytic psychology, but rather upon the logical structure 
of a psychoanalytic metapsychology. 

It is indispensable, therefore, that we now attempt to establish a second 
and equally effective distinction between a theory or a science S and a 
metatheory or a metascience M of S. 

Let us begin with some simple illustrations from the realm of an object 


language L and a metalanguage M of L. Within the limits of L I may 
say: 


Buffalo is populous. (1) 


Therein I am talking about that geographical locality which is a metrop- 
olis on the Niagara Frontier and I am saying about it quite clearly that 
this area is inhabited by relatively large numbers of people. I therefore 
use the name of that entity in order to make effective and unambiguous 
reference to it in my discourse. 

But within the limits of M of L I may further say: 


‘Buffalo’ is trisyllabic. (2) 


Therein I purport to talk, not about that geophysical entity which is an 
indubitably major city in New York State, but rather about the phonetic 
structure of its proper name. I therefore devise a name for the name of 
the city by marking the word in single quotes. Once by this device a 
mode of effective reference has been established, I proceed to state quite 
unambiguously that the word so designated is composed of three and only 
three syllables. In sum: in statement (1) I am talking about a certain 
city and saying that it is in fact densely populated, and in statement (2) I 
am talking about the name of that city and saying that it is an aggregate 
of three syllables. 
Within the limits of L I may also choose to state: 


Snow is white. (3) 


Therein I am discoursing about the physical substance, snow, and asserting 
that a particular optical property is characteristic of it. 
But within the limits of M of L I may also say: 


‘Snow is white’ is true. (4) 
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Herein I am not talking about the physical substance, snow, at all, but 
rather about a certain statement as a linguistic entity and I am saying of 
it that it happens to possess the particular semantical property of truth. 
In brief: in statement (3) I am talking about a certain physical substance 
and ascribing an optical property to it, and in statement (4) I am talking 
about statement (3) and assigning to it a specific semantical property as a 
truth condition. 

These pairs of expository examples now lead us to the central distinc- 
tion between a theory or a science S and a metatheory or a metascience M 
of S. In the science of mathematics, for example, we talk about sums and 
products and remainders and quotients of multiple kinds of numbers: nat- 
ural, integral, rational, irrational, real, complex, hypercomplex, and so on, 
and we state in theorems and proofs that certain some combinations of 
such and such numbers are or are not identical with certain other permu- 
tations and combinations and transformations of such and such other num- 
bers. For this is in effect what really occurs when one does mathematics 
and discourses about number relationships. 

But in metamathematics one does not talk about numbers at all, but 
rather about the necessary and sufficient conditions for entering at all 
upon coherent and relevant talk about whatever numbers you care to 
mention. In a branch of metamathematics, for example, one conclusively 
determines by formal proof that to create a feasible and operable number 
system of whatever sort, it is not only necessary but also sufficient to de- 
fine over some non-empty class of entities both a generalized additive and 
generalized multiplicative relation such that each is associative and such 
that multiplication is distributive through addition. 

It is, similarly, the precisely delineated purpose of this paper, not to 
talk about such and such day by day explanations which a professionally 
profitable and industrious psychoanalytic psychology is always equipped 
to provide for recurrent patterns of behavior phenomena, but rather 
about the logical structure of the very theory itself which presumes to 
provide such resources of explanation. In brief: If psychoanalysis as theory 
in the form of psychoanalytic psychology talks technically and with confi- 
dence about neuroses, psychoses, complexes, anticathexes, and other such 
items, as resources for explanation of changes in human behavior, psycho- 
analysis as theory but in the form of a serious and responsible psychoana- 
lytic metapsychology confines itself to intelligent talk about all those but 
only those logical structures which are both necessary and sufficient to en- 
able one to presume to talk about people’s behavior in terms of neuroses, 
psychoses, complexes, anticathexes, and other such. 

To recapitulate in briefest compass the points thus far presented, let us 
state that our current discussion about the logical structure of psycho- 
analytic metapsychology transcends not only any clinical attempt to effect 
a cure for Mr. A who actually thinks himself a dog but also any theoreti- 
cal attempt to undertake an explanatory diagnosis of Mr. A’s case that 
would make intelligible scientific or theoretical sense. It is rather our one 
and only purpose—but the point for philosophers of nature is a crucial 
and paramount one—to investigate, and if successful, to inventory the 
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necessary and sufficient preconditions that must be fulfilled if any some 
acceptable psychoanalysis as theory is effectively to diagnose Mr. A’s con- 
dition and psychoanalysis as therapy is to undertake responsibly to cure 
him. 

Now it may come as a pleasant and highly instructive surprise to you, as 
it most certainly did to me, to discover that Sigmund Freud who for all 
practical purposes inaugurated and perfected psychoanalysis as a therapeutic 
methodology and established on firm enough grounds psychoanalytic psy- 
chology as a fairly respected scientific theory, also and substantially laid 
out the ground plan for psychoanalytic metapsychology. For interlarded 
and interspersed through his collected papers one finds a plethora of in- 
cisive comments about the theory of psychoanalytic theory. While we re- 
view together a random sampling of such texts, may I respectfully suggest 
that you correlate the phenomena of the Freudian psyche with what you 
take to be the content of the Thomist formula that the anima spiritualis 
is the unica forma organicit corporis humani. 


In his 1917 General Introduction to Psychoanalysis Freud, for instance, 
declares: 


.. . Our purpose is not merely to describe and to classify the phenom- 
ena, but to conceive them as brought about by the play of forces in the 
mind ... which work together or against one another. We are endeav- 
oring to attain a dynamic conception of mental phenomena.... 


Again in his 1923 essay on “The Unconscious” Freud terms as the ‘ eco- 
nomic’ thrust in his research what contemporary philosophers of science 


would generally call ‘the mathematical dimension’ of his work, and de- 
clares: 


. . . (the) economic (point of view) . . . endeavors to follow out the 
vicissitudes of amounts of excitation and to arrive at least at some 
relative estimate of the magnitude. ... 


Again in his 1932 New Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis Freud reas- 
serts that “the economic, or if you prefer, the quantitative factor ... is 
. . closely bound up with the pleasure principle.” 
Furthermore, in his 1923 The Ego and the Id Freud confesses: 


. . . (We) land in endless confusion and difficulty if we cling to our 
former way of expressing ourselves and try, for instance, to derive 
neuroses from a conflict between the conscious and the unconscious. 
We shall have to substitute for this antithesis another, taken from our 
understanding of the structural conditions of the mind, namely, the 


antithesis between the organized ego and what is repressed or dis- 
sociated from it... . 


Again in his exposition of “The Claims of Psychoanalysis to Scientific 
Interest ” Freud insists: 


... Not every analysis of psychological phenomena deserves the name 
of psychoanalysis. The latter implies more than the mere analysis of 
composite phenomena into simpler ones. It consists in tracing back 
one psychical structure to another which preceded it in time and out 
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of which it developed ... Thus from the very first psychoanalysis was 
directed toward tracing developmental processes. It was led .. . to 
construct a genetic psychology. 


Again, discussing what one calls the distinction between ‘ constitutional- 
maturational’ and ‘ environmental-experiential’ factors, he declares in his 
Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality: 


... (The) relation between the two is a cooperative and not a mutually 
exclusive one. The constitutional factor must await experiences before 
it can make itself felt; the accidental factor must have a constitu- 
tional basis in order to come into operation. To cover the majority 
of cases we can picture what has been described as ‘complemental 
series,’ in which the diminishing intensity of one factor is balanced 
by the increasing intensity of the other. 


Finally in his “ Instincts and their Vicissitudes ” Freud clearly established 
the bipolarity of the ego vs. external reality as on a par with the economic 
polarity of pleasure vs. pain. 

If one now adds to these textual resources the materials to be found in 
Freud’s “ A Metapsychological Supplement to the Theory of Dreams,” the 
seventh chapter of The Interpretation of Dreams, the “ Papers on Meta- 
psychology,” published as incompleted fragments in E. Jones’ The Life 
and Work of Sigmund Freud, as well as the addenda to The Problem of 
Anziety, and then attempts to organize such insights into a systematic 
presentation of Freud’s own version of a total psychoanalytic metapsy- 
chology, the results appear somewhat as follows. 

In order to establish psychoanalysis as a viable and intelligible theory of 
explanation for recurrent patterns of human behavior, it is both necessary 
and sufficient that the logic of the situation allow for the presence of 
dynamic, economic, structural, genetic, and adaptive factors and their 
various interrelationships. 

It is therefore one of Freud’s indispensable presuppositions that a satis- 
factory psychoanalytic explanation of any psychological phenomenon 
necessarily entails prior propositions about the psychological forces dy- 
namically involved in the production of the phenomenon. This position 
thus presupposes that there actually exist psychological forces, such as 
drives, ego interests, and conflicts, perhaps. This position further assumes 
that the effect of the interplay of simultaneously operative psychological 
forces may sometimes be the simple resultant of the work of each of 
these forces, as in the case, perhaps, of the ambivalence relationships of 
drives in the id. But this position also allows for cases wherein the joint 
effect of the interplay of such simultaneously acting forces may not be 
the simple resultant of the work of each of these forces, as occurs, perhaps, 
in instances of over-determination, or where there is a fusion, diffusion, 
or integration of pregenital partial drives under genital primacy. 

It is a second presupposition of Freud that a satisfactory psychoanalytic 
explanation of any psychological phenomenon must involve other proposi- 
tions concerning the disposition of psychological energies operative in the 
phenomenon. This position persupposes that there actually exist such 
energies and that they undergo expenditures, displacements, transforma- 
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tions. This position further presumes that such psychological energies 
follow the requirements of a law of conservation and a law of entropy. 
But Freud recognizes clearly that psychological energies are subject to 
transformation processes that are capable of increasing as well as decreasing 
their entropic tendency, as is seen to occur, perhaps, in the neutralization 
and binding as well as in the deneutralization and mobilization of cathexes. 

It is a third presupposition of Freud that a satisfactory psychoanalytic 
explanation of any psychic phenomenon must imply prior propositions 
about the abiding psychological configurations or structures involved in 
the phenomenon. This position presupposes, of course, that there are and 
actually exist such things as psychological structures, such as, perhaps, the 
id, the ego, the superego with their apparatuses, modes, and modalities. 
This position further assumes that such structural elements are hierarchi- 
cally ordered in some such manner, perhaps, as the id, the ego, and the 
superego. This position also requires assent to the fact that such psy- 
chological structures are configurations subject, if at all, to only slow rates 
of change, such as character traits, defences, concepts, motor and executive 
habits. This position finally entails the view that it is within, between, 
and by means of such structures that one’s dominant psychical events take 
place, as may be seen, perhaps, in the case of all inner conflicts and 
synthetic functional processes. 

It is a fourth presupposition of Freud that a satisfactory psychoanalytic 
explanation of any psychological phenomenon must imply the presence of 
other propositions of an historical character concerning the origins and 
development of the phenomenon to date. This position presupposes that 
all psychological phenomena, no exceptions allowed, actually have a par- 
ticular history of their origin and development. Psychoanalysis is therefore 
incurably analytical and never merely descriptive in a clinical records 
sense. This position further implies a conviction that all psychological 
phenomena have their point of departure in basic given conditions which 
develop according to an epigenetic ground plan. This position also involves 
a belief that all earlier forms of a psychological phenomenon, even when 
superseded by later forms, nevertheless remain and survive as potentially 
active, as occurs, perhaps, in instances of regression behavior both in its 
pathological manifestations as well as in cases of service performance to 
the ego. This position finally implies that at any cross-section of one’s 
psychological history the totality of potentially active earlier forms sets 
the range of parameters for the incidence of all subsequent psychic phenom- 
ena. An instance of which may perhaps be the successful integration of 
previous psychosexual and psychosocial achievements under the primacy of 
the dominant tendency in forceful leaders of their fellowmen after the 
event of a spectacular conversion. 

The fifth, and as I see it, the final presupposition of Freud is to the 
effect that a satisfactory psychoanalytic explanation of any psychological 
phenomenon must include propositions that relate the phenomenon to its 
environmental context. This position presupposes that there actually exist 
psychological states of adaptedness and procedures of adaptation at every 
point in one’s psychological life. There is, therefore, on this view an eco- 
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logical niche for every human person. This position also presumes that 
diverse processes of autoplastic or alloplastic adaptation are continuously 
available to maintain, protect, restore, and even improve given existing 
states of adaptedness and thus guarantee survival in a kaleidoscopic en- 
vironment. In some such way, perhaps, does anxiety function as an innate 
adaptiveness and the anxiety signal further function as the result of adapta- 
tion to situations of reality danger. This position finally entails that the 
adaptive relationships are mutual: man and his environment adapt to 
each other, as may be seen, perhaps, in the adaptations of children to par- 
ents and parents to children. 

In sum, then, the logical structure of psychoanalytic metapsychology 
turns out to be an inventory of the five necessary and sufficient presup- 
positions of psychoanalysis as a theory systematically engaged in the 
construction of a suitable framework for explanation of recurrent patterns 
of human behavior. They are five classes of propositions which refer re- 
spectively to dynamic, economic, structural, genetic, and adaptive factors 
and their interrelationships within the psyche. 

But you may now ask: What other than technical or historical or 
even antiquarian interest could this inventory possibly have for learned 
participants in the sectional round-table meeting on the philosophy of 
nature at the 1961 convention of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association? I submit, in closing, that the disclosure is philosophically 
crucial, especially, if not exclusively, for philosophers of Aristotelian temper 
and Scholastic persuasion. For one of the scandalous tergiversations of our 
times has been the dilatory temporizing of too many before confronting 
four-squarely the imposing presence of psychoanalysis, both as theory and 
as therapy, in the world of contemporary intelligence. Skittish skirmishes 
have indeed been essayed with schools of psychoanalysis and even duels to 
the death staged between rival partisans. But I have not heretofore seen 
a direct confrontation between the central commitments of a venerable 
Aristotelian-Thomist philosophical psychology and the necessary and suf- 
ficient conditions for any sound and seaworthy psychoanalysis whatsoever. 
The foregoing analysis empowers us, I think, to pronounce and to stand 
ready to prove the following important metatheorem: Between the ines- 
capable demands of an anima spiritualis that is by essence and nature and 
by exigence so far in time the unica forma organici corporis humani and 
the five necessary and sufficient conditions for the basic structure of an on- 
going psychoanalysis, both as theory and as therapy for the human psyche, 
there neither is nor can there logically be any genuine conflict or contradic- 
tion.2 To fulfill the functions of form, the soul of a man must be involved 
with dynamic, economic, structural, genetic, and adaptive factors and their 
interrelationships. The challenge of our times, as distinct from those 
issues that distracted our philosophers of the nineteenth century, is not 
to maximize the spirituality of the soul in order to save it against the 


2It is, however, neither the point nor the pretense of this metatheorem 
that Freud’s metapsychology either proves or asserts that there exists a 
forma corporis in the Scholastic sense. 
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onslaughts of a crass materialism, but rather to renew our insights and 
our confidence in the reality and functional character of form. What we 
now need to know and to say in contemporary idiom is that whatever a 
merely material life source could do for a psychoanalytic psychology, a 
spiritual form can do and do better. 

It is, therefore, I think, high time that we got on, singly and jointly, 
with the philosophic and scientific exploitation of the compatibility, even 
the identity, between the corporis forma of Thomist tradition and the 
psyche of an historically, at least, Freudian psychoanalysis. It would in- 
deed be a senseless and a pointless tragedy if inherited prejudices (below 
the level of logical resolution) made us agree to put Freud and Aquinas in 
opposite camps, when both logic and history may well put both, for dif- 
ferent reasons and from different points of view, in the same very blessed 
place. It is not enough to save Mr. A who continues to think himself, not 
a man, but a dog. We must also try to know enough to understand what 
is happening to Mr. A and to cure him. And both are possible. For the 
anima of Mr. A is not only spiritualis, it is also happily his corporis forma. 
JosepH T. Crark, SJ. 
Canisius College 

Buffalo, New York 


Division E: Metaruysics: Rosert LEcHNER: Chairman 


Problem (a): Human Knowledge of Material and Spiritual Existence 


Descartes, Malebranche and Spinoza have an interesting point of view in 
common when they are speaking of human intellectual knowledge and the 
knowledge of the soul. 

Descartes’ view is found in his Second Meditation. In this Meditation 
he is trying to determine what is the nature of the human mind. To estab- 
lish this he leads his reader to meditate on the many doubts he had sug- 
gested in the First Meditation. He goes over these points: “I shall pro- 
ceed by setting aside all that in which the least doubt could be supposed 
to exist, just as if I had discovered that it was absolutely false.”1 He 
follows this until he finds that which is certain. First, he supposes that 
all things his eyes see are false; that nothing ever existed of those things 
his memory represented or sense presented; they are but fictions of the 
mind. But he admits he has these reflections or fictions tn his mind. 
What is evident is that he, in his existence, is not dependent upon the 
existence of these things. It is evident, he says, that I exist “so long as 
I think that I am something.”2 He knows he exists even if he exists being 
deceived because deception is a form of thinking and I thinking exist. 

However, this evidence of his existence in the very act of thinking does 
not clearly show him what he, as a thinking subject, is. To establish this 


rt ai Meditation II, p. 149. Dover, Ross and Haldane Trans., 
vol. I. 


2 Ibid., p. 150. 
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What or the nature of himself as thinking thing, he goes back over what 
he thought he was. He had thought he was a rational animal but to 
unravel what that may mean would lead to unending complications. It 
is more profitable, he suggests, to consider the thoughts which spring up 
in the mind and which are alone inspired by its nature when he applies 
himself to the consideration of his being. 

He had considered himself as having a body. He also considered that 
he was nourished, walked, felt and thought. These actions he had referred 
to his soul. At that time he had not seriously considered what the soul 
nor the body was. But now he asks himself if he possesses any of those 
things he had said pertained to the nature of body. If he had been de- 
ceived as to whether body exists it would be hard to say he knows body 
and that such knowledge pertains to him as a knowing thing. As to the 
actions attributed to the soul, some actions, such as walking since they 
would involve body whose existence at this point is doubtful, cannot, he 
said, be used to define the nature of soul. 

But whether body exists or not, the actions of the soul as stemming from 
it as thinking belong to him. In the act of thinking he seizes existence 
and this entails the existence of thought. So he is a thing that thinks or 
understands. 

However, the vital question is still not answered as he must yet make 
clear what thinking and understanding are. His existence and the mean- 
ing of his act of existing as thinking cannot depend on things whose ex- 
istence is not yet known to him. So to see what thinking is will not 
have anything to do with any existence other than his own. Nor does 
the What he is, strictly bespeak the body he had just thought about. For 
example, he feigns in imagination that he is a body with limbs and this is 
to picture or image a corporal thing. But such an actual body cannot 
be the essence of his being since bodies may not be. He, as existent, 
cannot in his nature be a body which, for all he knows may not exist. 

So he is; he is as thinking; but what is that? First, it is not what he 
imagines or pictures: but it is the activity of the soul as its activity or 
thought, and he lists under such activities doubting, understanding, affirm- 
ing, denying, willing, refusing, imagining, and feeling. These latter con- 
sidered only as acts stemming from the soul and considered as such do 
not refer to what they image or sense. He says “the power of imaging... 
forms part of my thought.” 3 

So he as thinking contains all these activities. But yet he must clarify 
these activities and say which is most fundamental if he is going to say 
clearly what is the nature of soul. To clarify the most fundamental ac- 
tivity that defines the essence of mind he turns to the example of wax. 
He notes this wax is known in various ways. He notes that it is considered 
to have qualities and a shape that changes as it first comes from the hive 
and then melts after being heated. Through all these different perceptions 
of wax he yet understands that the nature of wax is the same reality 
throughout the changes. This understanding of wax is a clear intuition 


8 Op. cit., p. 153. 
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of mind; of a unity and identity that cannot be perceived but which mind 
understands as present through the perceived changes; it is the unity of 
three dimensional space mathematically understood, that Descartes pro- 
poses to use to make clear what is the nature of understanding taken as 
an act of understanding. His act of understanding involves the under- 
standing of corporality and shows that understanding, though in function 
of a corporal nature, is as understanding not corporal. The understood 
corporal nature and mind understanding becomes one and we have that 
attribute which defines the nature of soul thinking or something under- 
stood. What Descartes does not stress is that this spirituality and essence 
of the soul is given mediately through the function of another nature 
understood. His recourse to the wax at the end of the Meditation to 
clarify an intuitive clear and distinct idea of the soul seems to stress that 
human intellectual knowledge is not exactly an intuitive idea of spirit. 

Malebranche in his Dialogues on Metaphysics and Religion like Descartes 
says “I think, therefore, I am. But what am I, I that think during the 
time that I am thinking? ...I am something that thinks.” What does 
that mean? Considering a body as body can it think? Can extension 
reason, desire, feel? No, I that have “ perceptions, reasonings, pleasures, 
desires, feelings, in a word, thoughts,” 5 I with these actions, am not a body. 
Body cannot exist of something other than extension because where there 
is no extension there is no body. When we think of body we see all that 
we think of it ultimately implies extension. We distinguish one thing from 
another by the different ways in which we think of them and we think of 
body as always involving extension. When we think of the I as thinking 
we see it as not involving extension for my thoughts as my acts, that is, 
as thought, cannot be measured. Thought is not geometrical, that is, as 
constructable, so it is not material.é 

Then Malebranche considers thought and notes that he thinks of a 
number of things such as number, circle, a house and Being. These ideas 
are, while he thinks them.? He thinks ‘realities’ or somethings. He 
thinks the realities of an intelligible world.8 He thinks ideas which have 
an eternal and necessary and immutable existence. By contemplating ideas 
he says “ we are ... carried into another world.”® He takes the example 
of the room and notes that it is not the visible room that is important; it 
is the intelligible character of the dimensions of the room or extension as 
intellectually grasped. The formula for a circle is something that is under- 
stood without any necessary reference to a particular concrete circle. 

So intellectual knowledge has no reference to sensible or imaginative per- 
ception. When we think, we have an intellectual content such as the idea 


4 Malebranche, Dialogues on Metaphysics and Religion. Trans. Gins- 
berg. New York, Macmillan, 1923. Dialogue I, p. 72. 

5 Op. cit., p. 72. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., p. 74. 

8 Ibid., p. 75. 

9 [bid., p. 76. 
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of Being or Infinite Being (in content infinite extension). It is a vast 
idea out of which are formed all intelligible figures. We have various ideas 
by the application of the infinite idea to our mind which reacts by imagina- 
tion and resistance to it in various ways and thus subjectively acts to 
diversify it. These subjective reactions diversify it as modes of exten- 
sion.1° But intellectually we seize an idea of Infinite Intelligible extension. 

Here in Malebranche such an idea functions not only to make evident 
the nature of the soul but even more directly of the spiritual nature of 
God. This idea of Infinite Intelligible extension is an idea through which 
we can understand a hundred thousand worlds.11 “ But the extension I per- 
ceive is not itself a modification of my mind.” 12 The act of perceiving exten- 
sion is an act of his mind but extension itself or what is perceived in this act 
is not his. This immutable necessary unchangeable ideas can only be in 
a nature with these attributes, that is, in God. God in himself sees the 
intelligible extension as an archtype of the material world. So infinite 
intelligible extension is that in function of which God is understood. By 
it you see that God is; you do not see the Divine Substance as such but 
God as archtype of bodies. Here extension as understood in its intelligi- 
bility functions to make us understand not the nature of the spiritual soul 
as in Descartes but the spiritual intellect who is God. Yet Malebranche 
notes (as Descartes does not, concerning the soul) that such knowledge is 
not an exhaustive understanding or intuition of God’s nature. In Male- 
branche we see the intelligibility of the material functioning as that by 
which we seize God’s spiritual nature in so far as it can be the archtype 
of bodies, or as mind understanding, functioning as exemplary cause of 
body. 

This position of defining mind by idea, and by the idea or intelligibility 
of the material, culminates as it were in Spinoza.13 He says “an idea is 
the first element constituting the human mind. But not the idea of a 
non-existing thing for the idea itself cannot be said to exist; it must there- 
fore be the idea of something actually existing.” And this is the body. 
“The object of the idea constituting the human mind is the body, in other 
words a certain mode of extension that actually exists, and nothing else.” 14 
Besides this point, Spinoza’s position stresses two others: one, is that there 
is no other idea constituting the mind because if there were we would have 
an idea of it and we have no intelligible idea of anything but body. The 
second point is that like Malebranche’s position the intellectual idea of 
body is an understanding of the extension which is infinite and a mode 
of substance or Being. Thus the idea of body seized as existent is ulti- 
mately the seizing of substance which is said to exist as “that which is 
conceived through itself; ” the existent is “that of which a conception can 


10 Op. cit., Dialogue V, p. 148. 
11 Op. cit., Dialogue I, p. 82. 
12 Jbid., p. 82. 


18 Spinoza, Ethics. Trans. Elwes. New York, Tudor Publishing Co. 
Ethics, Part II, Prop. XI, p. 87. 


14 Op. cit., Ethics II, Prop. XIII, p. 88. 
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be formed independently of any other conception.” 15 Thus mind or the 
idea of ‘existent’ body is the understanding of extension as intelligible 
with nothing capable of being conceived as its contradictory. Ultimately 
even mind cannot be considered as thought opposed to extension since 
mind can be understood only as thought of body. 

Here as in Descartes, and in Malebranche the nature of the ‘I’ seems 
to have no significance above and beyond nature as given in and through 
the intelligibility of or idea of body. Thus the human mind in the act 
of thinking is the material universe as intelligible. Yet this is seen as 
thought and not matter since it is the material as understood. In Spinoza 
the identification of the spiritual with the universe as understood seems 
to be the total expression of the spiritual. The identification does not 
seem so complete in Descartes and in Malebranche because existence in 
the ‘I’ of Descartes, and in God, the Creator of Malebranche, has some 
significance over and above nature as intelligible idea of body. 

But in all three the spiritual for man is understood in and through the 
intelligibility of body. This raises the problem of how such intellectual 
knowledge expresses the corporal existent as distinct from the spiritual ex- 
istent. The corporal as existent is not important for these writers but even 
if we stress being in terms of intelligible content does not Spinoza make 
evident the difficulty of distinguishing the corporal mode of being from the 
spiritual mode? This raises the further problem that if we cannot know 
in a distinctly positive way more than one mode of being we can never 
reach a proper metaphysical understanding of being since we shall never 
grasp being as a transcendental. And yet if we do not know two essences 
as distinct existents can it be said we know two distinct types of being? 

Faced with the conclusions of these philosophers who maintain that the 
spiritual mind though conscious of existing is intellectually understood only 
through the idea of body which body need not however be understood as 
an existent—how are we to maintain that we intellectually know and 
express two existents—one spiritual and one physical? 

What, it seems, must be realized is that in speaking of intellectual knowl- 
edge of “body” or the material we must get away from the mathematized 
notion of body or intelligible extension and consider physical body. In 
our understanding of physical body is it not evident that it is not capable 
of an intellectualization such that there is not always entailed, at least 
indirectly, a reference to lived physical conditions. Only as intellectual 
concepts of body refer to actual physical conditions are they immediately 
conceptions or understandings of body. But such understandings entail 
that our act of understanding as stemming from us, is one seen stemming 
from our total consciousness in which are included the sense powers. Thus 
it is man that knows body; body understood is intellect understanding as 
in man. This involves the intellectual as of the soul which is the prin- 
ciple of the conscious, lived physical contact with the corporal. If under- 
standing is seen in this context we can realize that the act of understand- 
ing is stemming from us who exist in living contact with the existent physi- 
cal world. Could we call it, in a sense an act of the total world? 


15 Op. cit., Ethics I, Def. III, p. 39. 
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But though we may be conscious of our own existence and though we 
may live physically with physical existents how are we to explain and 
state that we intellectually understand and express being as two distinct 
modes? This is a thorny problem because understanding is an immanent 
act according to the mode of the knower, and yet not so immanent as not 
to be always in some degree generated through lived sensible contact. 

It is not sufficient to say we know intellectually just the definition of 
body or “ intelligible extension” we must know the existence of the mate- 
rial as materially existing if two types of existence intellectually known 
are to be compared as modes of being. But the Cartesian current raises 
the problem as to whether we know any other existence than that of the 
subject, since the material does not exist in us; and on the other hand 
it raises the problem whether in our manner of existing in thinking we 
seize the subject only in terms of the notion of understood body? 

In trying to solve these difficulties we ought to note again that we as 
mind understand the extended or body. Also this act of understanding 
is stemming from us; it is an activity flowing from me as actual, as exist- 
ing. However as my actuality is seized through this activity and this ac- 
tivity is specified by a content that is that of body my actuality or ex- 
istence is not known directly through a nature that is totally or strictly 
spiritual but is seized in the act of knowing the corporal. Thus the cor- 
poral is functioning so as to specify the nature of this act yet at the same 
time this act is flowing from my nature. On the other hand body as known 
is expressing body, if it is the understanding or intelligibility of body. Yet 
the mind does not exist as body. However the manner of corporal ex- 
istence is known to mind, otherwise it would not understand what under- 
standing of body is; it would just be or become body. Thus what is 
understood conveys in its meaning, in its unity (which entails a reflection 
on the spatio-temporal lived experience), the expression of a mode of 
existence—a mode which man feels; reacts to; perceives. The known 
meaning, that is, the intellectual meaning, in its conscious cognitive con- 
tent, functions in understanding to express the type of actuality or ex- 

istence the material thing has; but it so functions according to the man- 
ner of being of the one understanding. Thus we seem to have physical 
existence expressed through the understood character of the object known. 
This intelligible content in itself potentially universal considered as purely 
intellectual content does not bespeak existence. But as an intellectual con- 
ception in context of the lived experience it bears reference to physical 
existence and it is used in mind’s judgment to express this situation. The 
judgmental expression bespeaks existence with the conception functioning 
as specifying the type of existence. Yet the act of judgment will be an 
act of our existence in an act of understanding. Thus we see our existence 
in act as first being specified by the character of the thing known and as 
so specified functioning in the role of act of existence correlative to the 
essence of a material thing. 
On the other hand our existence seized in this act of knowing and ex- 
pressed in the judgment ‘I am’ is seized as stemming from us. Thus in 
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and through knowledge we can be aware what it is ‘to be’. But the 
moment we try to seize what manner of being we are, we find the content 
of the thing known or the existent material as understood, functioning as 
an essence specifying that existence. 

What is difficult to grasp here is that when we seize our act of existence 
we seize it as act, but at the same time with respect to different manners of 
being. ‘To be’ means to be actual; but ‘to be’ in any way proper to any 
mode of being. In knowledge, that is, in our first judgments, it is to 
have first the actuality proper to a mode as material. At the same time 
this ‘to be’ of the material expressed in judgmental knowledge is an 
act of our being. In seizing our act of being in this act of knowing we 
realize to a degree how being is possessed; not just how it is the principle 
of unity and actuality with respect to an intellectual content of material 
being; or how it functions as act with respect to that kind of being. Even 
though we realize in living what it is to be—to possess actuality—we yet 
find ourselves unable to seize our possession of it is directly correlative to 
a spiritual mode, for we find the act always specified by a thing under- 
stood and this thing is a material thing. However we do see this: that 
we as an existent are important. We see that in seizing the “I exist” in 
thinking, I seize the act of existence in its ultimate role, of being: first as 
the principle by which an intelligible content bespeaks the mode of ex- 
istence of a material thing; then I see it as act, (using it is true the in- 
telligible content of material thing) constituting the unity of me as think- 
ing and ultimately stemming from my act of existence. 

From this it can be realized that ‘to be’ or my act of existence plays 
an analogous role with respect to the material mode and with respect to a 
spiritual mode of existence, so that we seize some understanding of the 
difference in each case of what it is ‘to be’. In understanding a material 
thing we comprehend something of its act as act actuating that manner: its 
uct as unifying the corporal manner of being; but we do not possess a 
consciousness of that mode according to its mode for it is our being that 
is functioning as act. We are knowing the thing after the manner of the 
being of the knower, and yet so as to see existence truly playing the role 
of principle actuating the material manner of being and so guarding the 
proper unity of such a being. 

On the other hand we seize something not only of the role of act but 
the very possessing of act in ourselves in the act of knowing. Under- 
standing is a living in the highest sense. But this possession of being is 
not such that we understand it except in its role as act of our nature in 
its act of knowing the thing known which specifies the mode of this act. 
We certainly have some understanding of the consciousness of being that 
acts as existing, but we do not have the consciousness of existence as 
physical, except as gotten through our living with corporal existence and 
together with a consciousness of the continuity of knowing with this lived 
experience. But we understand that this act of understanding tells us 
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that we are an existent, not only that we possess existence but that ex- 
istence is an act of a certain kind of being; a manner of being connatural 
and correlative to the being we possess. But we know this manner of 
being in its superior and non-material existence as we see it use its act of 
existence to express the act of existence of the material being which as 
understood participates in the being of the one understanding. In this 
double role our act is expressive of a manner of being which we do not 
fully comprehend in its own proper mode but only in its display of itself 
in the role of act in understanding. Thus we have no direct intelligibility 
of a spiritual manner of being though we do have some reflective insight 
into what ‘to be’ in this manner means. However, we do seize the act of 
‘to be’ as an analogical notion expressive of the actuality of the material 
thing and the actuality of what is not material. In both cases we see it 
as ultimate principle of act—in each being it plays the same role—but 
we do not seize the full depth of that role but only as ‘to be’ is present 
to us, or as act of various manners of being, that is, of the spiritual and 
of the material. 

The role of existence as act with respect to material being is given in 
a direct fashion; this role with respect to a spiritual being is not, in in- 
tellect, given so directly. However, the realization or the conscious pres- 
ence of existence stemming from the spiritual within us is given immedi- 
ately, concomitantly with knowing; but the presence of material existence 
in its mode is not given to intellect immediately but only mediately 
through the specification of the known material object which intellectual 
specification has a continuity with sense experience that in turn is ex- 
pressive of a physically lived contact. Thus we do not through intellectual 
knowledge possess this material ‘to be’ and so mind does not become the 
existence of a material being though we know the role of act as main- 
taining its object as a material existent; and though we do possess tn act 
our own ‘to be’ we do not comprehend directly the manner of being of 
the spiritual nature which is correlative to this act. 

We know the act of ‘ to be’ as it is act of a material and spiritual nature, 
and yet in neither case fully and perfectly do we seize what it is ‘to be’. 
This is to know being only in an analogical fashion. The analogy of being 
for us, entails not only the knowledge and comparison of different man- 
ners of being but it also entails an imperfect knowledge in all cases of what 
is “act”. We understand something of its mystery but we also realize 
the mystery is still there. 
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Problem (b): Self Knowledge: True and False 


It is acknowledged by scientists and philosophers alike that the com- 
plexity of nature and particularly of man is so great that we require an 
efficient method of analysis and synthesis in order to guide our investi- 
gations and organize the fruits of research. First of all, we need to dis- 
tinguish what we already know in a satisfactory way from what we do not 
yet sufficiently understand, so that we can determine what we must in- 
vestigate further. Our scientific researches do not begin with nothing 
in mind or at hand, but always presuppose something already known, and 
something imperfectly understood, from which new questions and problems 
arise. Then as we proceed with our studies we need to keep our knowl- 
edge in reasonable order, so that an intelligible whole can be seen re- 
solved into its parts and principles, and these understood in relation to 
the whole. Although it is usually necessary and often convenient for 
us to distinguish between method and content, nevertheless this distinction 
exposes us to the danger of emphasizing one at the expense of the other. 
If we give too much attention to method and the formal organization of 
our knowledge, we endanger content and may grasp only partial aspects 
of things. On the other hand, if we neglect method, or if we employ an 
exclusive and inadequate method, we also restrict and impoverish our 
knowledge. In this paper we shall consider briefly the various methods 
which are used in the study of man, and the knowledge of man which 
they yield. 

The characteristically modern methods for the study of man are empiri- 
cal rather than rational. In the laboratory man is studied by behavioristic 
methods aimed at the correlation of variables, and quantitative formula- 
tion which will lead to the prediction and control of behavior. On the 
other hand, in the clinic the methods of psycho-analysis have produced 
evidence of a dynamic subconscious or unconscious force which influences 
human behavior in manifold ways. 

In recent years a more wholesome view of man is being proposed by 
some investigators who wish to look beyond behavioristic and analytic 
psychology toward a renewed spiritual view which is factual, personalistic 
und comprehensive. According to this view, modern man is uprooted from 
his more normal stabilities and sure knowledge of himself. He is in doubt 
and uncertainty concerning his own nature, and his own origin and destiny, 
at a time when traditional ideas and institutions are facing a grave chal- 
lenge at home and abroad. The ideals of Christian culture have been 
based on the acknowledgement that each man is a self, a person, a sub- 
stantial unit of great depth and spiritual comprehension. Man has been 
regarded as an intelligent being, capable of understanding in a reasonable 
way the meaning of his life. He has been acknowledged as a free and 
responsible agent capable of pursuing happiness and expecting immortality. 
He has been considered as a many sided being related to a hierarchy of 
values and needing io become integrated with himself, with the world of 
nature, with his fellow-man and with God. 
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Is there any way or method by which such a wholesome view of man 
can be established? Who or what is man? If the Psalmist marveled that 
God is mindful of such a being,! it is right for us to wonder that man 
can be mindful of himself. Surely a being who can wonder about him- 
self is a very wonderful being. If we desire to understand ourselves as well 
as we can, we shall welcome every reasonable approach to a solution of 
problems concerning the self. Every method which seems reasonable and 
hopeful will be tried, and a rich and satisfying knowledge of self will be 
sought and cherished. 

First of all we shall consider the view of man which emerges according 
to the methods of modern research and science. Modern science is the 
fruit of relevant hypothesis, deduction or prediction, and consequent 
verification or falsification. Scientists postulate the existence of certain 
items for investigation, which are characterized by various properties or 
relations, and have certain interactions. From these postulates and defini- 
tions they draw conclusions and make predictions which can be tested by 
further experimentation, and so either confirmed or denied. If the items 
postulated make up a system which can have certain possible states, and 
if these states are interchangeable by certain operations, then we are deal- 
ing with what is called a machine 

A recent scientific writer states that most biologists enter their labora- 
tories each day with an implicit assumption that the phenomena they are 
about to study are physical and chemical in nature, and are bound by the 
same laws which describe the behavior of matter and energy generally.2 
It is often frankly admitted that this mechanistic treatment of life is in fact 
an article of faith, not a datum of experience or a valid conclusion. Per- 
haps the most cogent argument for a mechanistic concept of the universe, 
including animal and human behavior, has been that it assumes determin- 
ism and strives for predictability. But determinism at the level of indi- 
vidual events is not apparent in actual experience. It demands an act of 
faith beyond the strength of many scientists and of ordinary mortals who 
are aware of the vicissitudes of life. 

It has been asserted that a machine can be built to perform any function 
that a man can perform in terms of behavior, computation, or discrimina- 
tion. The mechanist argues that no one has ventured to explain how a 
wish or desire in consciousness can move a muscle or actuate a neuron, and 
without doubt he is right if it is a mechanical explanation which he desires. 
Nevertheless, if he admits—as many do—that consciousness exists, even 
though he cannot dissect it without losing it, he may also confess that he 
cannot hope to understand it in a mechanistic way. Nor does he expect 
to know what components to add to his machine, or what complexity of 
feed-back to introduce, in order to make it feel hot or cold, joyful or sad. 

There are difficulties which arise from the mechanistic view of nature 
and of man which threaten our moral values and religious beliefs as well 
as our mental balance. To relate our knowledge of material phenomena 


1 Psalm 8, 5. 
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and our transcendental values is a grave problem indeed. If we locate this 
problem in ourselves, the question of the relationship between our brains 
and our thoughts is one which affects the whole life of the mind3 It colors 
our world of understanding and belief, our estimate of duty, beauty and 
happiness. There is an abyss between our knowledge of physical phenom- 
ena and our humane ideals and values which threatens to separate science 
from humanity, and makes science appear to be an enemy of man and even 
of God. 

Recently it has been suggested that between mechanism and some other 
ultimate view there is a middle ground on which the experimentalist can 
take his stand and do fruitful work4 The bodies of men and animals pre- 
sent functional parts which are open to reasonable and fruitful investigation. 
Many biologists are reluctant to speak of the parts of living systems as 
machines because of the connotation of mechanical principles. But if a 
machine is regarded merely as a structured device for converting energy 
from one form to another, regardless of the details of mechanism, there 
need be no objection to speaking of biological transducing systems as 
machines. Many students of man who deny that biological and psy- 
chological functions can be reduced to physical and chemical processes, 
are willing to admit that the biological is based on the physical and can- 
not be understood without sufficient knowledge of the material organism. 
No one doubts that the facts of man’s bodily development and function- 
ing which are investigated in special branches of science, such as embry- 
ology, anatomy, physiology and experimental psychology, are basic and 
essential for a good understanding of man. 

But the important point to be emphasized here is that there is a view 
of man and of his mental life adopted in the empirical portion of psy- 
chology. If we did not presuppose that we know something about man, 
we would not seek further knowledge of him. Moreover, the view which 
is presupposed in experimental psychology almost inevitably determines 
our views concerning reality in general, the world of nature and the higher 
powers of the mind, causality and human responsibility.5 The final ques- 
tion of materialism or some form of spiritualism cannot be answered by 
experimental methods alone. At this point materialism can be accepted 
only on faith, and it need not be accepted at all, because it is not required 
for experimental methods nor is it required by the data which they yield. 
The answers to more ultimate questions should be deferred to other 
methods. 

The scientist is not content to accept on faith something which can be 
known by other methods. Where there is a genuine problem there must 
also be an appropriate method for solving it. Here we are face to face with 
problems of transcendent interest and importance to mankind. What 
are we? Whence did we come and whither do we go? Compared with 
these problems the discussions of empirical psychology are merely intro- 


31. H. Page, Science, p. 125, 721 (1957). 
4D. E. Green and Y. Hatefi, Science, p. 133, (1961). 
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ductory or of lesser significance. It has been said that the naturalist, the 
physiologist or the physicist may speculate at length about the nature and 
future destiny of man’s soul; but if a writer on the science of the human 
mind ventures to touch upon topics so foreign to his subject and so un- 
becoming his character—uniess it be to show that there is no soul and no 
future—his reputation as a psychologist is at once ruined and he is labeled 
a “metaphysician”.5 It is not yet time for us to play the part of meta- 
physician. We shall now play the part of the naturalist and see whether he 
can tell us what we are. Are we sheer body or not, and if not, are we 
mostly body or mostly mind? This is a cardinal question for natural 
philosophy, and it is not an easy one to answer, as has been confessed even 
by the greatest of thinkers. 

Many of us can sympathize with Saint Augustine saying in his Confes- 
sions: “ My mind still moved through corporeal forms: I defined the beauti- 
ful as that which is attractive in itself, and the fitting as that which is 
attractive because suited to something. I turned my attention on the 
nature of mind—yet turned my trobbing mind from the incorporeal 
reality to shapes and colors and swollen masses, and since I could not see 
these within the conscious soul I was of the opinion that I could not see 
my soul,”6 .., “When I wished to think of my God I knew no way of 
thinking except in terms of corporeal mass, for it seemed to me that noth- 
ing whatever existed which was not like that.”7 ...“I had not even a 
vague and obscure suspicion of how a spiritual substance is constituted.” § 

At this juncture some might ask whether the naturalist is rightly con- 
cerned about the soul or spirit and the nature of man, or do such problems 
belong rather to the metaphysician. To this question Aristotle answered 
that the naturalist does not consider any formal principle absolutely, but 
only inasmuch as the form is conjoined with matter.9 Hence the considera- 
tion proper to natural science extends even to those forms which are in some 
way immaterial and separated but nevertheless do exist in matter. Such is 
the rational principle in man, who as a natural being is generated from 
others of his kind. But what sort of being it is which is separable from 
matter, and what it is, these are not problems for the naturalist but for the 
metaphysician. 

Let us consider now what the natural philosopher can tell us about 
ourselves. The naturalist, like the scientist, assumes that he already 
knows something about the world and man, and develops his philosophy of 
nature on the basis of sensory experience. He is concerned not with 
human artifacts but with natural bodies which have in themselves the 
proper principles and causes of their own characteristic structure and be- 


5M. Maher, S.J. Psychology (Longmans, Green, and Company, 1909), 
p. 460. 


6 Saint Augustine, Confessions, Book IV, Chapter 15. 
7 Ibid., Book V, Chapter 10. 
8 Ibid., Book VI, Chapter 3. 
9 Aristotle, Physics, Book II. 
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havior. These things are generated and corrupted in the course of nature, 
but they do not come from nothing, nor do they pass into nothing. They 
are not simple beings without parts, but are more or less complex—some 
of them unimaginably so. Many of them exhibit sensible qualities, motions 
and quantities which are for the most part regular or uniform, and so 
they can be investigated empirically, then described and classified. But 
the natural philosopher is not satisfied with empirical descriptions. He 
reasons that the characteristics of structure and behavior which appear to 
sense are effects of the inner natures of things. These inner natures are 
manifested to us by their sensible effects, and they are intelligible as the 
essential reasons or causes of the phenomena which regularly appear to 
sense. In this way of experience, experiment and reason, the naturalist 
can attain a fruitful understanding of the natures of things. He can define 
natural things in terms of their proper physical principles and causes, both 
material and formal, efficient and final. By means of these essential defini- 
tions he can demonstrate many properties of natural things, and he gains 
a delightful understanding of them by resolving them into their proper 
principles—even though his task is never done, and much remains yet to 
be discovered. 

When the naturalist proceeds in logical order, he first considers natural 
bodies in general. He postulates that the sensible world exists as an orderly 
system composed of many natural units or individual bodies of different 
kinds which are changing and changeable in many different ways. By the 
analysis of physical change he determines the first physical principles of 
natural bodies, their essential natures in general, their physical causes and 
their properties, also in general. Then he passes to the special and con- 
crete considerations of physics and chemistry, and lastly undertakes the 
study of living organisms and of man. By proceeding in this order from 
general knowledge to specialized problems, he can build upon his previous 
achievements and use them insofar as they are applicable to special cases. 
Whatever is true of natural bodies generally is true also of man as a na- 
tural body, and all that is true of living organisms and of animals in gen- 
eral is true also of man considered as an organism or as an animal. The 
converse is also true: whatever occurs in man considered as an animal or as 
an organism occurs also in other animals and in other organisms—although 
each kind has characteristics which are peculiar to itself and not found in 
any other kind. 

The natural world is so vast and complex that our knowledge of it is 
severely limited, and in large part relative or analogical. Nevertheless, 
there is a sense in which each man is a privileged observer of natural things 
and processes, because by his consciousness and by his ability to reflect 
upon his own activities and upon himself, he knows his nature not only 
from without but also from within, that is, both objectively and sub- 
jectively, directly and reflexly. Each of us has inside knowledge of the self, 
such as we do not have of anything else. By his own consciousness each 
man is aware that he has in himself a principle and cause of his own vital 
activities, which we call the soul, and that through this principle he is 
alive, or a living being. In this peculiar way of consciousness the living 
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self is known better than the non-self or the non-living, and so the science 
of man as he is aware of himself and his own activities is the surest part 
of natural science.10 

But here our difficulties are just beginning. What is the soul or prin- 
ciple of life in us? How is it related to the body, and what properties 
does it have? How can we proceed to answer these questions? Such 
questions cannot be answered by empirical methods alone, nor can they 
be answered without empirical data.11 To determine the nature of man 
we must proceed in general as we do when we determine the nature of 
anything else. From the accidents and properties of things which appear to 
sense we determine the essential natures and causes of these things in a 
human or rational way. Likewise in regard to human nature we can pro- 
ceed from the data of experimental investigation and from consciousness 
of our own activities to determine our various parts and powers, and to 
determine also the nature of the soul with its relation to the body. It is 
proper work for the naturalist to consider and define the soul, because the 
conscious activities and other vital functions are activities of the composite 
of soul and body, not of the soul alone. It is not the soul which, properly 
speaking, is joyful or sad, or which thinks or wills, nor is it the brain or 
any other part, but the man who does these things, just as it is the man 
who stands and walks, although he functions by means of his parts and 
powers. The activities of man are activities of the whole, not of the part, 
and the man is that which performs the activities of man. Therefore, the 
definition of any vital activity or vital power in terms of the soul alone, 
or a definition of the soul itself without the body, or without relation to 
the body, is incomplete and merely dialectical, not scientific or demonstra- 
tive. 

For example, to define anger as the desire of revenge, without including 
anything on the part of the body, is unscientific, and is insufficient to 
deduce or explain any properties of anger.12 Anger is a complex activity 
in the animal organism, and so its proper definition must include some- 
thing on the part of the body, and indeed very much. Likewise a scientific 
definition of man or of the human soul, a definition which is sufficient to 
explain the properties of man and of his soul, must include the human 
body or relation to the body. 

In order to formulate definitions of this kind, the naturalist must proceed 
from what is more manifest to what is less manifest, and he must determine 
the essence of a thing from its activities and powers. Life is manifested to 
us by motion and sense, and man differs from other organisms more as 
a knower than in any other way. Each man is conscious of objects known 
not only by sense but also by intellect. Man can reflect upon his own 
acts of sensing, perceiving, judging and reasoning. He is aware not only 
that he is an individual natural body, but also that he is an intelligent 
whole, having many distinct parts and activities. His chief and culminating 


10 Saint Thomas, De Anima, I, lec. I, 6. 


11JTdem, De Ver. 10, I, ad 6.; Summa Theol., I, 88, 2, ad 3. 
12Tdem, De Anima, I, lec. 2, 24. 
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activity, to which all the others are naturally directed, is knowledge of 
being and of the reasons or causes of being. By intellect man knows being 
and not-being, and distinguishes one from another, whole and part, cause 
and effect. By reasoning from experimental data and from the data of 
consciousness, he can define his own nature and the nature of the soul. 
He can determine the relation of the human soul to the body, and can 
explain in terms of their proper causes many of the properties and activi- 
ties of man. 

However, this business of explaining the essential nature of man is a 
difficult one. There is work which is proper to the naturalist, as was in- 
dicated above, and there is work which belongs to the metaphysician. The 
naturalist rightly assumes that man exists, that he is a natural being and a 
primary unit or individual, and that he has in himself the proper principles 
and causes of his own activities, through which human nature can be known 
and defined. Without these facts and principles the naturalist cannot 
proceed to determine anything about man. But even with regard to these 
indispensable facts and principles there are many questions to be settled, 
and serious difficulties have been raised about them by modern philosophers. 
To consider the principles on which all our knowledge depends, and the 
difficulties which arise concerning them, and to judge of the self and the 
soul in the light of such principles, is work for the metaphysician. On 
this point Saint Thomas agrees with Saint Augustine: when we judge con- 
cerning the validity of the knowledge of the self set forth by the naturalist, 
we attain a special knowledge of the self in the light of infallible truth. 
In this higher way we define as perfectly as we can, not of what sort the 
mind of man may be, but what it must be in view of eternal reasons.13 
This is the final resolution by which the knowledge of self is perfected 
philosophically, and the ultimate difficulties which arise are finally answered. 

These ultimate difficulties are both general and special. The general 
difficulties which are apt to occur to anyone are concerned with the validity 
of human knowledge in general, and the possibility of distinguishing truth 
from error. The special difficulties concern particular points, e.g., whether 
we know an external world distinct from our knowledge of it, whether 
there are substantial beings as well as phenomena, whether the self is one 
substantial being, whether the intellective principle in us is spiritual and 
immortal. At the present time many scientists and philosophers refuse 
to take seriously the question of infallible truth, and they say that it is 
presumptuous for man to think in such terms. But this is a serious ques- 
tion and should be soberly considered, because if there is no infallible 
truth then all our knowledge is questionable and ultimately vain and worth- 
less. No important question can be satisfactorily answered except on the 
basis of infallible truth. 

Moreover, it is easy to point out some infallible truths which we know 
with certainty, and which are by no means trivial or negligible. Each man 
knows that he is and is alive, and it is impossible for us to judge otherwise, 
or even to doubt in such a matter. We cannot both affirm and deny at 


13 Tdem, De Ver. 10, 8; Summa Theol., I, 87, I c. 
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once the same of the same, nor can a being both be and not be, in the 
same respect. About this principle of contradiction there can be no mis- 
take.14 Nor is it a mere supposition, or something learned in school, but 
something naturally known by every one. In knowing this principle we 
know a necessary truth, although we do not immediately know it as true, or 
know in what its truth consists. But in the same act in which we distin- 
guish not-being from being, or this from that, we know also distinction. 
Hence we can and do proceed to distinguish one and another, and with the 
help of sensory experience we come to know many things distinctly. 

It may well be, as William James said,15 that our first apprehensions 
of this or that—whatever they may be—are merely intuitions of “simple 
beings, neither in nor out of thought.” There may be only a luminous 
fog before the mind, a sheer awareness of existence in general, without a 
trace of distinction between the self and not-self, at least not explicitly 
known. In this vague knowledge of something we are conscious that we 
are, but as yet we have no notion of the self, and have only a consciousness 
which accompanies all notions. Our knowledge is perfected gradually, 
step by step. After we know being in general, which is the object of in- 
tellect, and not-being as opposed to being, and the principle of contradiction 
with knowledge of distinction, then we come to know being as undivided 
and identical with itself, that is, as one, and by distinguishing one from 
another we attain knowledge of multiplicity.16 Futhermore, we distinguish 
the object known from the act by which we know, and the act of knowing 
from the knower and from the power to know. All these things we come 
to know as distinct, not by mere apprehension or perception, but by com- 
paring our apprehensions and dividing them in negative judgments. 
Through the exercise of judgment in view of sensory data we also know 
that there are things distinct from our knowledge of them, including the 
sensible self and the not-self. These distinctions between one and many, 
knowledge and things, self and not-self, are known by judging in the light 
of the principle of contradiction, on which all our understanding of being 
and self depends. 

Although each man knows that the existence of the self is an unmis- 
takable fact, it is not so easy to attain certain knowledge of what the self 
is. Is the self a substantial being, that is, something which has its being 
stably in itself, with a unity and identity of its own distinct from its states 
and activities? If we have regard only to sense and imagination, like 
Hume,!7 we are unable to find the substantial self. Hume maintained 
that every real idea comes from some particular impression, and there is 
no constant impression of the self. Reflection shows only some particular 
sensible perception, without simplicity at one time and without identity at 
different times. On his part, William James admitted a central self as a 


14Tdem, IV MET. lec. VI, 597 


15 William James, The Principles of Psychology (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1890), p. 272. 


16 Saint Thomas, Summa Theol., I, 11, 2, ad 4. 
17 David Hume, Treatise on Human Nature, Book I, part IV. 
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genuine reality fully present at any moment of consciousness, but the most 
he could say for it was that it seemed to be a collection of cephalic move- 
ments or adjustments. Our awareness of personal identity is contingent 
upon memory and, according to James, seems to require only resemblance 
of objects known and continuity of consciousness.18 

However, our knowledge of the substantial nature of the self is not 
attained by sense and imagination, but by intellect judging in terms of the 
reasons and causes of being. Intellectual knowledge is characterized by 
necessity and universality, whereas sense knowledge is of the particular and 
contingent. The contrast between sense and intellect in us is so great that 
they may seem to be related to different realms. Must we say with Plato 
that the intelligible and the sensible belong to different worlds? Or must 
we admit with Kant that the mind imposes intelligible forms on the sen- 
sible without understanding the sensible itself? Or should we rather say 
with Aristotle that the same world of things is known in different ways 
by sense and intellect? 1% The natural realism of Aristotle is based on 
ordinary experience and explained in terms of the passive nature of our 
cognitive powers, both intellect and senses. Our knowing is primarily a 
receiving and a viewing or contemplating of something, not a making. 
As knowers, we receive and know in a vital and intentional way, and this 
according to the manner of the receiver and knower. The validity of our 
knowledge does not require that the thing be in knowledge exactly as it 
is in itself. Truth indeed is a known conformity between the mind and 
the thing, but this requires only that it be the same thing which both is 
and is known. Of this we are are infallibly certain in some acts of im- 
mediate judgment, even though the manner of being in knowledge is dif- 
ferent from the matter of being in nature: the particular and contingent 
things of sense are known by the intellect in a way that is necessary and 
universal.29 For example, by sense and imagination we come to know 
triangles, but by intellect we know that every triangle has three sides and 
three angles, because these parts are required for a triangle to be, and 
without them it cannot be. Likewise through sense we know effects which 
are newly produced, and by intellect we know causes which are required for 
their production and preservation, without which they cannot come to be 
or continue to be. 

The substantial nature of sensible things is known concretely by sensory 
perception, and becomes known distinctly by the intellect. The material 
organism is perhaps the first and most prominent element in knowledge of 
the self. The organism is the center of our pleasures and pains, the source 
of impulses, the focus of impressions. Only gradually do we distinguish the 
whole and the parts on the basis of sensation, perception and memory. 
Gradually we experience the self abiding in different passing states of 
pleasure, pain and emotion. Then through the exercise of self-control and 
choice we become more distinctly aware of the self acting, and by intellect 


18 William James, op. cit., p. 305, 334. 
19 Saint Thomas, Summa Theol., I, 84, 1, ec. 
20 Ibid. 
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we are able to distinguish sharply between the self as a substantial being 
and an abiding unit, with many parts, functions and passing states. We 
know the self as cause of our acts and as subject acting, particularly when 
making an effort at deliberate reflection or to pay attention to something. 
At such times we know that our unity of consciousness and our conscious- 
ness of personal identity are not mere continuity of consciousness, but 
rather consciousness of unity at the center and source of various activities.5 

I am aware of many activities and parts which pertain to myself: all 
are mine. In my deliberate acts I am in control of myself as agent, and 
know myself as agent. I make my own choice and I know that my choice 
is mine, and that I am responsible for it. The genuine being, unity, identity, 
and substantiality of the self are data of consciousness. With infallible 
truth I know that being is not not-being, that the whole is greater than 
the part, that effects have causes which are sufficient to produce them and 
on which they depend in order to be. These truths are not limited to the 
here and now, but are necessary, universal and eternal. I attain knowl- 
edge of these necessary truths by my own activities, and through such 
activities I also know myself and can determine my own nature. As a thing 
acts, so it is, because operation follows being, and being is manifested by 
operation. I know something necessary and universal in a way that is 
necessary and universal, and I am myself the subject and proportionate 
cause of such activities. 

In knowing myself as agent I am aware of my self-activity, or life, and 
of the principle of my life, called the soul. It is impossible for me to 
doubt that I am alive, or think that I am not alive, or to doubt that 
I have a principle of life, or soul. I know that the soul is not a body, 
because a body as such is not alive, but lives by some special actuation, 
as water is hot only when actualized by heat. From my knowledge of 
being and not-being, of whole and part, substance and body, I know that 
the intellective principle in me has an operation which is distinct and 
different from organic operations, and so it is not corporeal or organic in 
nature. Therefore, the intellective principle is something subsistent, that 
is, able to operate and to be of itself and apart from matter, although it is 
a part of the self, not the whole. The whole is that which is and operates, 
and I perform operations of sense as well as of intellect. The operations 
of sense attain particular and contingent things as objects, and so they 
are operations of the composite of body and soul, not operations of the 
soul alone. Therefore, I am a composite of body and intellective soul, not 
soul alone. My soul is not only intellective but also vegetative and sen- 
sitive, because I perform the operations of vegetative and sensitive life 
as well as intellective. These operations are ordered to each other in such 
a way that the vegetative powers serve the sensitive by nourishing the 


organs of sense, and the senses in turn serve the intellect. When one 


operation is intense, it impedes or prevents other operations, and so I 
know the unity of my life and being from the manner in which I operate. 

My intellective soul is joined to the organic body for its own good: I 
need the body in order to attain distinct knowledge of things by means 
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of the senses and sensory images. I need particularly sensations of touch, 
which are most fundamental and certain, most widely distributed through- 
out the body, and more delicate in man than in other animals. Because 
my intellective knowledge is necessary and universal, not limited to this 
or that, to here and now, but transcends the particularity and contingency 
of matter, I know that the intellective principle is independent of matter. 
My intellective soul, as such, is an immaterial principle of spiritual nature, 
separable from matter, incorruptible and immortal. However, it is essen- 
tially related to the organic body, and would be incomplete without the 
body, because in union with the body it constitutes the self. I am a person: 
an individual substance of rational nature, living, sensing, moving, thinking, 
and willing. As such I am the appropriate subject and cause of my men- 
tal life. 
Wim H. Kane, OP. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 


Problem (c): Psychoanalysis, Metaphysics and Self-Knowledge 


In an age when philosophers have been subjecting metaphysics to search- 
ing criticism it is both interesting and ironical that psychologists have been 
boldy espousing it. One of the reasons undoubtedly is that while many 
philosophers have restricted their activity to linguistic analysis and a study 
of formal logic and scientific method psychoanalytic theoreticians are con- 
cerned with the life, meaning and psychic structure of that enigmatic crea- 
ture, man. Since the study of the self—and the vocabulary connected 
therewith—originally belonged to the province of philosophy it should not 
be surprising that Freud blended metaphysical assertions with psychological 
theories and hypotheses, despite the fact that psychoanalysis grew out of 
medicine and not out of philosophy. 

It is certainly to Freud’s credit that he tried to describe, explain and 
cure mental disorders in an empirical way, that he devised some seemingly 
powerful too!ls—such as free association, resistance, dream analysis, and 
transference—for doing so, and that he was the first to attempt a complete 
description of man’s empirical psychic life by considering other than con- 
scious phenomena and rational sources. However in spite of its importance 
and influence, psychoanalysis both as a theory of psychology and as a 
method of therapy remains unproven. It is not only claimed to be un- 
proven by such critics as Ernest Nagel 1 but admitted to be so by such dis- 
tinguished psychoanalysts as Lawrence Kubie.2 On the one hand where 
cures are claimed they have not been shown to be the result of psycho- 


1See his article “ Methodological Issues in Psychoanalytic Theory” in 
Psychoanalysis, Scientific Method and Philosoph,, ed. Sidney Hook (New 
York: Grove Press, Inc., 1960), pp. 38-56. 


2See “The Objective Evaluation of Psychotherapy ”, American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, XIX (1949), pp. 463-91. 
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analysis as such instead of say merely confession, nor has there been con- 
trolled testing of such clinical results, and on the other hand as theory 
psychoanalysis has not been formulated so as to be satisfactorily falsifiable. 

Many of Freud’s followers disagreed with him and proceeded to estab- 
lish their own systems. The resulting proliferation of theories is somewhat 
disconcerting and their sheer number—those of the Freudians, of Adler, 
Horney, Fromm, Sullivan, of Jung and Rank, of existential analysis, dase- 
insanalyse, logotherapy, of Caruso’s integral psychotherapy, universalistic 
psychotherapy, ete—tends to discredit them all. The status of these rival 
systems, moreover, is as unsatisfactory, scientifically speaking, as that of 
psychoanalysis. For their theories and cures—if any—are as unsubstanti- 
ated as those of psychoanalysis. 

In this state of affairs metaphysics plays no small part. For just as 
Freud borrowed from and intruded metaphysical premises such as materi- 
alism and determinism into his system, most rival systems, as if by re- 
action, have embraced a metaphysical position more palatable to their 
originators—Spinoza’s or Nietzsche’s, Husserl’s, Heidegger’s or Sartre’s. 
And there seems little reason why an Hegelian should not build a type 
of depth psychology on his metaphysical principles, an Aristotelian on 
his, ete., for surely each is convinced as the other that his metaphysical 
view is correct. Indeed it seems we need only be patient enough and 
soon the one we desire will appear. 

As a result the need to reexamine the relationship between metaphysics 
and psychoanalysis seems not only apparent but imperative. A meta- 
physician cannot tell a depth psychologist which metaphysics to embrace, 
but he can point out complexities involved and the danger of too quick 
allegiance to any given system. I would like therefore to briefly outline 
for your consideration some thoughts on a few of the problems connected 
with the relationship of these two disciplines. I shall inquire first whether 
they deal with the same subject; then whether either presupposes the 
other; and lastly whether the findings of either might be helpful to the 
other. I shall use the term psychoanalysis in a rather broad sense apply- 
ing the term not only to what Freud explicitly said and to his theories 
and techniques, but also to some modified versions of his theories and 
techniques as developed by his followers. 


I 


Both philosophers and psychoanalysts use the word “self” or “ego” and 


a good deal of confusion has arisen because of its uncritical use. A meta- 


physician, though primarily interested in the structure of being or reality, 
applies any principles arrived at in general metaphysics or ontology to 
man as a being within being. Man’s consequent place and status has been 
differently envisaged historically by different metaphysicians. Some of 
the questions with which the metaphysics of self-knowledge has been tra- 
ditionally concerned are such questions as the nature of the self, its ma- 
teriality or immateriality, the relation of the self to its body, the nature 
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of the intellect, the relation of perception to knowledge, the freedom of 
the will, ete. These and other questions like them are all basic and press- 
ing problems to which a multitude of answers have been given. A meta- 
physician is interested in asking them and in finding answers. He wants 
to know what man is basically and ultimately. Since the metaphysician 
studying man is concerned with man as a whole, though he analyzes and 
reasons using ontological principles, he also uses or should use all the 
empirical data available to him which is pertinent. But the questions he 
wishes to answer are not strictly empirical questions. 

I would be doing Freud an injustice if I claimed that he was not looking 
for truth. But I do not think I do him an injustice if I say that qua 
psychiatrist his prime interest was directed not towards answering the theo- 
retical questions of the metaphysician but rather towards curing his patient. 
This was his first aim, though psychoanalysis came early to include two 
other closely related aims besides therapy, viz., it also became a method of 
psychological investigation and a theory of human psychology. 

Now if it is true that Freud’s aim—and that of any other psychiatrist 
or depth psychologist—is different from a metaphysician’s and that the 
answers he seeks are different, there seems to be good reason for distinguish- 
ing what is metaphysics from what is psychology within his theory. The 
reason for so doing is primarily that metaphysical statements are distress- 
ingly difficult to prove. Since the philosophical world has been unable to 
reach agreement on them it seems to follow that the more heavily a theory 
relies on metaphysical assertions the more open it will be to objection 
and the more difficult it will be to prove. This if no other seems to be 
the lesson we should learn from Freud. Consequently, if metaphysical 
questions—such as the freedom-determinism question—are still disputed, 
and if one wishes to establish some theory of depth psychology, then the 
more metaphysical statements which can be avoided the better. Many of 
the questions with which a metaphysics of self deals are not necessary to 
psychoanalytic theory and so should be avoided. Those which cannot be 
avoided should be defined in terms of the theory and following the example 
of the physical sciences could probably best be handled as constructs, 
operational definitions and hypotheses. If psychoanalysis—which is a 
branch of psychiatry, which is a branch of medicine—could like the natural 
sciences be so reformulated as to reduce its metaphysical presuppositions 
to a minimum, then and perhaps only then could the validity of its con- 
cepts and theories be empirically validated or disproven. Though this re- 
formulation has been suggested in some detail by Skinner and others, it 
has not successfully been accomplished. 

But the point is that though the question, say, of whether the self is 
substantial or a stream of consciousness or nothingness is pressing to 
the metaphysician seeking to know himself, the psychiatrist need not— 
and if he wishes to make his discipline demonstrable, should not—choose 
between these metaphysical alternatives, for the metaphysical solution 
takes place on a different level from the one on which therapy and empiri- 
cal psychology proceed. The psychiatrist’s data and techniques do not 
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depend on a metaphysical preconception of the nature of the self, though 
he does need some sort of unifying concept of the self to structure and 
account for his empirical data. 

Freud went from his empirical data to an explanation and arrived at his 
Ego, Id and Super-Ego. To the metaphysician it might be tempting to 
ask in what sense these exist, whether they are substances and what their 
status in being is. There is good reason to think that Freud thought of 
them as existing in some quasi-substantial sense. But there is no reason 
why these should not be reformulated—as Schilder,3 Hartmann‘? and so 
many other Freudians do today—as constructs within the theory. As so 
constituted the structure does not deny that man for instance has a sub- 
stantial self, but it precinds from such a statement. In this way there 
would be, strictly speaking, no incompatibility between a metaphysical 
view of the self and such a psychological view. One might subscribe to 
psychoanalytic psychology while holding an Aristotelian or Spinozistic or 
even Humian view of the self. For the psychoanalyst, qua psychoanalyst, 
is concerned with the empirical man or the empirical self; and his investi- 
gation and analysis do not take place on the metaphysical level. He is 
interested in the structure of this empirical self, and the interrelationship 
of structure and behavior, and the analysis of the relationship of various 
empirical factors available to him. Because the empirical aspects of the 
self are all that is open to scientific investigation does not mean that this 
is all there is, and to argue this way is obviously erroneous for it implies 
the premise that whatever I am unable to find by my techniques does not 
exist. But providing this unjustified conclusion is not drawn, there is no 
intrinsic reason for objecting to an empirical approach here. 

If revised psychoanalytic terminology (or that of any rival theory) is 
kept on the level of constructs and hypotheses about man, the definition 
of self will be seen to be operational and it will be seen that this meaning 
of “self” is different from that used by the metaphysician when he asks 
whether the “self” is substantial. The self as a construct exists in the 
sense that there is an operation or set of relations that answers to it; but 
the meaning is quite different when one asks if a substantial self exists, for 
one is then presumably not speaking of a construct but of an entity. 
Though both are looking for knowledge of the same object, the meta- 
physician and psychoanalyst seek in different ways and for different pur- 
poses, and many of the same words—including “self ”—used in each dis- 
cipline have different meanings. 

In a like manner many of Freud’s presuppositions, such as psychological 
determinism, though necessary to his system in one way, could be re- 
formulated so as to make them working hypotheses or regulative prin- 


3 Paul Schilder, Psychoanalysis, Man and Society (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1951), p. 34. 


4 Heinz Hartmann, “ Psychoanalysis as a Scientific Theory”, in Psycho- 
analysis, Scientific Method and Philosophy, ed. Sidney Hook (New York: 
Grove Press, Inc., 1960), pp. 3-37. 
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ciples5 instead of dogmatic metaphysical assertions. Such controversies 
as free will vs. determinism could thus be avoided. 

But even if we grant the possibility of formulating a theory in this way 
the question of the nature of reality to which the self is linked seems to 
remain to haunt us. 


II 


Mental disturbances are often described as distortions of or lack of con- 
tact with reality, the objective world. It is the job of a psychiatrist to 
bring one back to reality.6 Therefore, one might argue, the psychiatrist 
must know the nature of reality, and see things as they really are. The 
nature of reality cannot be reduced to a construct or set of operations and 
thus the first question to be settled is metaphysical. By many this is in- 
terpreted to mean one must have a correspondence theory of truth, that 
one must be a realist, etc. But this does not seem to follow at all. For 
the world is the same to a realist, a neo-realist, or an idealist, to an ex- 
istentialist or to a logical positivist; merely their interpretations and ex- 
planations of it are different. And the explanation is precisely what is 
unimportant so far as psychiatry is concerned for it does not operate on a 
level of metaphysical explanation. The error here comes in thinking that 
one must have a metaphysical framework into which one must lead the 
patient. Even if one’s theory, as Adler’s, calls for education as well as for 
confession and enlightenment it does not follow that the education must 
take place according to a definite theory of values as held by the therapist. 
Allers rightly holds that education “ means creating a conformity between 
the values subjectively held and those which exist objectively.”7 But 
one should not confuse values which exist objectively with those which 
the therapist holds exist objectively. Rather the psychiatrist—perhaps via 
familiarity with various metaphysical views—should get in touch with 
reality as experienced and organized basically by the patient. From this 
point of view wide expose to the history of philosophy would be an asset 
to the psychotherapist. To limit one’s view of the world to one’s own 
excluding other possible integrated views is to prejudice one’s results un- 
favorably. I am not saying here that one metaphysical view is as good 
as another but that to build a theory of psychotherapy specifically on one 
with the idea of helping the patient see it is to limit one’s views and so 
possibly one’s success. For the reality in which one is interested in therapy 
is the patient’s—his world views and his self-view—so as to bring about a 
viable reconciliation of contradiction and enable him to lead and (if you 


5 On the regulative use of the principle of determinism in psychoanalytic 
theory see Wesley C. Salmon, “ Psychoanalytic Theory and Evidence ”, in 
Psychoanalysis, Scientific Method and Philosophy, ed. Sidney Hook (New 
York: Grove Press, 1960), p. 254. Cf. The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud, trans. & ed. Dr. A. A. Brill (New York: The Modern Library, 
1938), pp. 150 fi. 


6 Cf. Rudolf Allers, The New Psychologies (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1933), p. 4. 


7 Ibid., p. 27. 
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like) choose his life. Man creates a picture of himself and may come to 
resemble the picture. The psychoanalyst is interested in the picture and 
in a sense in its validity. But he must remember that though we all live 
in the same world of facts, since facts must be interpreted, it is possible for 
a difference to exist as a total difference of perspective. If facts are not 
seen then what they account for must be brought to the patient’s or sub- 
ject’s attention. If the facts are differently interpreted then the concern 
is the patient’s and not the analyst’s world view. The psychoanalyst qua 
therapist is interested in accounting for what is believed and must resist 
the temptation of saying what the world is or must be; as analyst or in- 
vestigator he should be neither materialist, existentialist, idealist, or rela- 
tivist, though his patient may well be. I find no reason moreover to claim 
that realists or Aristotelians are less neurotic than idealists or Platonists. 
The reality to be accounted for is that which the patient experiences and 
it is irrelevant whether he organizes it in the same way as or whether 
it is as intellectually satisfying as the analyst’s.8 Lack of ability to handle 
certain situations or facts or to face or solve certain problems certainly 
seems to be on a different level of organization than metaphysical theories; 
and it is the reality on the former level which must be seen as being real, 
though the method of organization into a totality on this level is different 
from the level of being as such. 

The point can perhaps best be exemplified by considering the reality of 
God. Surely either God exists in fact or he doesn’t. But neither the 
psychoanalyst’s view should enter into the picture here, nor the reality of 
the fact, but rather how God’s existence fits into the patient’s scheme of 
belief. Freud made up his mind and consequently in his The Future of 
an Illusion® explained away God and religion. Here he clearly shows his 
prejudices. But for a psychotherapist to try to uproot a patient’s belief 
under such a prejudice would certainly be illegitimate, for he is drawing 
consequences from his own metaphysical, i.e., atheistic, position. It would 
be equally illegitimate, however, to try to instill one’s belief in God in a 
patient, for the same reason. The objection is sometimes raised that men 
have a natural desire for God and if they are unbelievers they repress or 
deny this desire and so the psychiatrist should help them realize the ob- 
ject of their desire. I think the psychiatrist should be aware of such a 
possibility; but I do not think it has been proven that atheists are neces- 
sarily neurotic, nor certainly that believers are not. Neither conclusion 
therefore should be forced on the patient or subject. Yet either position 
may be used as an hypothesis to test whether such a desire could be sub- 
stantiated. The meaning of such a desire, if found, would still have to be 
interpreted but at least its existence would be established. 


8 Pragmatically many different world views are viable. A distinction 
should be made also between the world view one holds philosophically and 


that which one lives. Cf. Hume’s distinction between being a philosopher 
and being a man. 


® Sigmund Freud, The Future of an Illusion, trans. W. D. Robson-Scott 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1957), especially Chap. III-VI. 
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Ill 


The conclusions of the metaphysician with relation to the self and to 
reality are therefore relevant to the psychoanalytic theoretician insofar 
as they may form suggestions as to possibilities the latter should be aware 
of and possible avenues of investigation he might pursue. The more 
philosophy the psychoanalytic theoretician knows the more aware he will 
be of both the limits of his discipline and the nature and implications of 
his presuppositions. By presenting consistent world views the history of 
philosophy might make available to psychotherapists some methods of 
organizing a world, some things to look for in their patients, and some 
ways of integrating their patient’s perspectives. Metaphysics then does 
have something to tell the psychoanalyst before he begins his work. But 
if the theory is to be empirically provable and scientifically demonstrable 
it should keep its metaphysical presuppositions to a minimum and follow- 
ing the example of the physical sciences should formulate its foundations 
insofar as possible in terms of its own theory. 

Once he begins his work the psychotherapist can be of considerable aid 
to the metaphysician. Taking psychoanalysis, for example, as a technique 
of investigation, certainly much of the data it produces should be con- 
sidered by the metaphysician. The empirical data obtained, though used 
for different ends and to answer different questions, is pertinent to both 
disciplines. The facts in a case of multiple personality in the psychologi- 
cal sense might be useful for certain clarifications to be made in the 
philosophical sense of the term. But though the data uncovered is perti- 
nent, the conclusions—certainly at least until proven—are not; and even if 
proven one should remember that psychological constructs are not meta- 
physical entities and that the same words are often being used differently. 
From a case of multiple personality, for instance, in which a psychiatrist 
claims that there can be many personalities in one body no conclusion fol- 
lows as to the notion of the person metaphysically considered. The facts 
in a case of multiple personality in the psychological sense might be use- 
ful for certain clarifications to be made in the philosophical sense of the 
term; but one should never argue—as has been done 1°—that because a 
psychiatrist claims there can be many personalities in one body this an- 
swers the metaphysical question. One might likewise use the data on 
guilt feelings to look for an ontological root in the finitude of man. But 
finitude is common to all men and what makes it a stumbling block for 
some does not take place on the metaphysical level. Since we are all finite 
but not all—presumably—neurotic, the cause of neurosis which interests 
the psychotherapist is not only finitude. Even if the foundation of guilt is 
metaphysically speaking man’s finitude, the psychological problem remains 
why it disturbs and affects some people as violently and overwhelmingly as 
it does, and not others. 


10See Norwood Russell Hanson, “On Being in Two Places at Once”, 
The Review of Metaphysics, XII (1958/59), pp. 14-15. 
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Metaphysicians on their part have too little considered the variety of 
concepts and points of view making up individual knowledge of the world, 
nor have they sufficiently considered how different world views, as lived, 
affect action. Psychoanalysis may offer some data here and in a sense 
if it—or some other theory—is ever adequately proven, it might serve as 
an indirect test of the inadequacy of a metaphysical theory as lived by 
seeing what it does not account for in the reality a person encounters and 
to which he is related. 

In conclusion my concern has not been to defend psychoanalysis but to 
suggest that from it we might well learn that any psychiatric theory should 
be so formulated as to be verifiable; that this can most easily be accom- 
plished if the metaphysical underpinnings which do not admit of empirical 
proof are made minimal; that several troublesome key concepts like 
“self” and “reality” can be more effectively handled if reformulated in 
non-metaphysical terms; and that if and when any theory such as psycho- 
analysis is proven then some of its results may be helpful to a meta- 
physician in trying to arrive at a more comprehensive knowledge of man. 


RicHarp T, De GrorGE 
The University of Kansas 


Lawrence, Kansas 





Division F: PumosopHy or PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT, AND Morar 
RESPONSIBILITY: VINCENT J. Daves, Chairman 


Human Development and Fizations in Moral Life 


A human being is not born an adult any more than he is born a moral 
personality. This fact has always been accepted by developmental psy- 
chologists. Moral philosophers, however, have almost completely ignored 
the developmental dynamisms of moral life. Today we are confronted 
with two irreconcilable positions, namely with psychologism, relativism and 
Situationsethik on the one hand, and with rigorism, conformism and legalism 
on the other. The rationalist philosopher ignores the incarnation of human 
existence, and identifies morality with the perfect conformity to a static set 
of abstract rules. Thus he compels the psychologist or the sociologist to 
take the opposite stand by ignoring the transcendency of our existence. 
Psychologism and sociologism tend to identify morality with moral sub- 
structures such as biological growth, psychological drives and social changes. 
Both psychologism and rationalism distort the true nature of human exist- 
ence by hypostatizing respectively its incarnation and its transcendency. 

A discussion between psychologism and rationalism is impossible for lack 
of common ground. Moreover, such a discussion would be useless, since 
curing the one with the other would be casting out the devil with Beelze- 
bub. For both degrade the authentic dynamism of human existence and 
morality to the more or less automatic mechanisms of ezistential “ fixa- 
tions.” The psychologism of “ orthodox” psychotherapy consists precisely 
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in the contraction of our human existence to the perfect conformity of 
affect-dynamics and homeostatic equilibrium. And rationalist legalism 
contracts moral life to the perfect conformity to a static set of rules. It 
employs the wrong “ right reason,” namely the ratio inferior instead of the 
ratio superior; and its morality is that of logic rather than of the logos, 
which is the dialectical self-manifestation of Being in man. Both psy- 
chologism and rationalism distort the primary data of human existence by 
ignoring its creative openness. 

A dia-logue (logos) between philosophy and psychology, however, is 
possible if they don’t distort the primary data of our existence by starting 
from pre-fabricated viewpoints. They encounter one another when they 
encounter man in the totality of his immediately lived world (Lebenswelt) 
as a “spirit incarnate,” as a synthesis between immanency and transcend- 
ency, between what is imposed and what is willed. This encounter is 
only possible if the philosopher breaks the bounds of logic and enters the 
comprehensive universality of the logos, and if the psychologist transcends 
the merely experimental approach by opening up to ezxperiental phenom- 
ena such as freedom, creativity, wonder, moral responsibility, and other values 
revealing an integral picture of human existence. Only in the light of the 
logos does the necessity of the phenomenon of a dialectical encounter 
between onto-logy and psycho-logy disclose itself. The urgency of this 
necessity is especially felt in matters of morality. This I want to demon- 
strate in two points: 1. The ontological development of human existence; 
2. Moral development and moral fixations. 


I 


Man is a being in whom the process of birth never stops. Man has to 
pass through various developmental crises of birth and rebirth to arrive 
at maturity, which is not the end of his growth, but rather the full-grown 
way of growing. Human existence is the progressive self-manifestation of 
authentic being or spirit in man. Consequently, any arrested development 
or fixation of this progressive self-revelation of spirit impairs man’s 
authentic existence and mature adulthood. 

Man does not exist authentically as long as he remains imprisoned in 
his surrounding world or “environment” (Umwelt). This world is char- 
acterized by its utilitarian values, by its social functions and by the ful- 
fillment of human needs and drives. When man is totally immersed and 
immanent in this world, his being is subjected to the more or less mechani- 
cal interaction and stimulus-response situations of the material universe. 
He is an individual that tries to adjust himself to the surroundings by 
means of his will-to-pleasure, and that attempts to adapt the surroundings 
to his individual needs by means of his will-to-power. The individual 
is unaware of the comprehensive universality of the spiritual dimension 
of human existence; he does not live in the world (Welt), but only in his 
world (Umwelt). 

It is the primordial act of wonder, that calls man out of his everyday 
security, discioses his spiritual dimension and permits him to transcend 
the limits of his surroundings into the comprehensive universality of spirit, 
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which is the world. “Spirit,” says Josef Pieper, “is the power and capacity 
to relate itself to the totality of being. Spirit, in fact, is a capacity for re- 
lations of such all-embracing power that its field of relations transcends the 
frontiers of all and any ‘environment’. To talk of ‘environment’ where 
spirit is concerned, is a misunderstanding.” 1 Anima humana est quodam- 
modo omnia, the spiritual soul is everything in a way. Spirit is capaz 
universi, capable of grasping the whole of being and of becoming a unique 
representative of the totality of all that is. It is in wonder that we dis- 
cover the mystery of being and ourselves as “ homines viatores ”, as “ men 
on the way.” Authentic existence is the progressive self-realization of spirit 
in the world. Our existence is a task. 

Reflecting on wonder man finds himself as a spirit incarnate. The 
mature personality belongs at the same time in two worlds, the determinis- 
tic world of his material environment and the creative openness of smrit 
or the world. In so far as man’s spirit transcends the determinations of the 
surroundings man is free from these physical and social determinations, 
and free to be himself, and to take up a position towards the world of his 
environment. This freedom is man’s fundamental actuality which constitutes 
his authentic self as the unique, original and creative center of his per- 
sonal life. Man can only be authentically in this world by transcending 
this world, and this paradox is the mainspring of all philosophical reflection 
and moral activity. Man’s authentic way of “ being-in-the-world ” is not 
that of a “ perfect adjustment ” to his environment, to his fellow men or 
even to himself But his “being-in” is an open relation, a creative par- 
ticipation, a dialogue. The original situation of man is to “ ex-sist” in the 
etymological sense of the word (to stand out). This “ ex-sistence” is 
multi-dimensional, for man finds-himself-being-together-with-others-in-the- 
world. And this original situation is a unity in multiplicity, a system of 
polar tensions or a “ dialogical existence ” (Buber). This is why the mature 
personality is “responsible” in the ontological and the moral sense of the 
word. This brief elucidation of authentic existence serves as a background 
for the following philosophical overview of human development. A more 
comprehensive treatment will be given in my forthcoming book: The Road 
to Maturity: An Existential Analysis of Adolescence. 

On his way from zygote to maturity man passes through three well- 
defined existential crises that bring his existence as a whole to a higher 
level of being and independence. Birth gives man his organic autonomy, 
the age of obstinacy (Trotzalter) gives him his individual autonomy, and 
adolescence his personal autonomy. Each existential crisis is a painful 
disintegration of a lower level of existence, and an adventurous discovery 
and re-integration of a higher existential level. And every new discovery 
is marked by a moment of playful experimentation. 


1 Josef Pieper, Leisure the Basis of Culture (New York, Pantheon Books 
Inc., 1958), p. 114. 


2Bernard Boelen, “The Fallacy of Perfect Adjustment,” in Modern 


Myths and Popular Fancies (Pittsburgh, Duquesne University Press, 1961), 
pp. 127 ff. 
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Birth, of course, is not the beginning of life, but the transition from the 
prenatal period of gestation to the organically independent existence of the 
infant on the biological level. The life of the infant, and especially of 
the neonate, is characterized by its concealment of authentic being or 
spirit. Now, the concealment of spirit, or, as Heidegger calls it, “ the veil 
of Being” is matter. The ontological significance of this period reveals 
itself in the predominance of material characteristics such as: passivity, 
exteriority, homogeneity, unawareness, negation etc. The neonate undergoes 
passively the cutting off of his first apron string, the umbilical cord. His 
action is an amorphous, homogeneous, unsynchronized and global mass-ac- 
tion. He cannot move himself, he cannot smile, he cannot talk. He can- 
not know objects and he cannot know himself. He only has a vague 
and undifferentiated bodily sense, called: coenesthesis. He cannot know 
the world and he cannot know his surrounding world. His coenesthesis 
merely discloses an “ organism-environment field” (a biological analogy of 
the electro-magnetic field) in which his responses to external stimuli are 
at first unconditioned, but soon conditioned reflexes. Gradually he “ re- 
sponds” to a certain “order” which is not yet the “objective” order of 
mother’s schedule and even less the moral order. It is merely the con- 
ditional order of emotional sequences in which he has no free choice. The 
meaning of reality is not yet determined by its objectivity, but by the 
way in which it satisfies his need for bodily and emotional well-being (the 
pleasure principle). 

Gradually, however, the infant shifts from a passive to an active, from 
an undifferentiated to a differentiated contact with reality. Here he follows 
the basic principles of development, namely, the principles of “ emergence,” 
of “differentiation” and of “functional subordination.” These principles 
are ontologically rooted in the logos, or the dialectical emergence of being 
or the spiritual self in man. 

It is precisely the first and still sense-bound emergence of the “ self” 
that characterizes the next existential crisis, the crisis of obstinacy or 
negativism between 2 and 5 years of age. This discovery causes the child 
to move away from infancy into childhood, from organic into individual 
autonomy. The child becomes aware of himself as an individual, gets a will 
of his own and wants to do things for himself. It is his playful experimen- 
tation with this vague discovery of the “self” that explains the negativism 
and seeming stubborness of his behavior. In the midst of cheerful con- 
formity he suddenly refuses to obey; he refuses to shake hands with a 
visitor, he refuses to go to bed or even to eat. Instead of looking at this 
disobedience as the beginning of juvenile delinquency we should regard 
it as a normal and healthy sign of development. The child, namely, finds 
himself as a separate individual or as a vague “self” only by actively 
setting himself apart from the “ non-selves ” of the surrounding “ ob-jects.” 
Only by posing “ob-jects” (in the etymological sense of “standing over 
against’) can he discover himself as a “sub-ject.” The “self” and the 
“surrounding ” world are co-original. A certain amount of “ op-position ” 


3G. Murphy, Personality (New York, Harper, 1947), pp. 1-26. 
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is an integral part of his self-discovery. This is the time that he becomes 
afraid in the dark. When the lights go out, the objects disappear. When 
the objects disappear, his “self” seems to disappear. His very existence 
is at stake. 

Another basic feature of this period is the child’s interest in naming 
things. This is related to his discovery of concrete objects. Grasping a 
concrete object by means of the senses is a percept, and a percept is not 
given without a name. Hence, by repeatedly asking names he brings him- 
self into “ ex-sistence ” in the etymological sense of the word. Moreover, it 
reveals to him the solidity and permanency of the surrounding world 
which gives him a feeling of security. 

It is not until about the age of twelve that the child has the capacity 
of thinking in abstract concepts. But this is because another existential 
crisis has announced itself, namely adolescence. This crisis causes the child 
to move away from childhhod into adulthood, from individual autonomy 
into personal autonomy. Adolescence is the birth of spirit, of the personal 
self or authentic being in man. Adolescence passes through distinct onto- 
logical phases, namely: puberty, the negative stage and adolescence proper. 

Puberty, from 11 till 14 years of age (listing the averages for boys) 
amounts to an existential first degree of abstraction. What the reason is 
doing in the first degree of abstraction, the boy in puberty is doing with 
his whole existence. As a result of the physiological upheavals at the 
onset of puberty, the boy feels that his body is no longer the smooth and 
unnoticed instrument for incarnation, but that it has become “ awkward,” 
and very noticeable (Auffalligkeit-Heidegger). This fact leads the boy to 
objectify his body and his world, and to withdraw or abstract from all con- 
crete materiality. The nicknames by which they identify each other, such 
as Beanpole, Big Boy or Sailboat, are stereotypes or intermediaries between 
percepts and concepts. They show the boy’s concern with his bodily ap- 
pearance. He feels himself “ ex-posed” to the “ public eye.” The gradual 
withdrawal from concrete materiality brings the boy into the functional or 
technical level of his existence, the level of the first degree of abstraction. 
The structure of this level explains the typical features of puberty. Out of 
the “here and now” of matter the boy enters into the extensive univer- 
sality of the technical level. He becomes an adventurer, a discoverer and 
tries to conquer the world (will-to-power). He becomes “ inter-ested ”’ 
(interesse-to participate) in science, systems and structures. He wants to 
know how the family car, the T. V. set and the alarm clock operate. His 
social life is the life of the gang based on usefulness, mathematical equality 
and legal justice. He discovers his logical reasoning power and in playful 
experimentation loves to argue all day. Moving away from the concrete 
emotional ties with the family he feels rejected by his parents. All this 


causes an ambivalence between his growing disobedience to his parents and 
his conformist obedience to the gang. 


And, finally, he loves to compete. 
Unable to know his abstract ego he can only grasp his worth in a relative 
way, namely by statistically comparing his external achievements with those 
of others. 
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The negative stage (14-16) is characterized by its complete withdrawal 
from society, its hostile attitude towards parents and adults, its unwilling- 
ness to listen to reason and its radical boredom. This phase cannot be ex- 
plained by biological changes, since it occurs after the peak of these 
changes. Nor is it caused by society, since society does not change over- 
night. The real cause is ontological. Authentic being or spirit begins to 
announce itself without revealing itself yet. This premonition of the com- 
prehensive universality causes all particular things to lose their funda- 
mental reliability. The boy lives in the existential boredom of a world 
of “no-thing-ness.” The ontological significance of this phase is precisely 
that “ this boredom reveals what-is in totality ” (Heidegger). The premoni- 
tion of his spiritual self compels the adolescent to break with his unauthen- 
tic self without being able to discover his authentic self. Consequently, he 
is existentially indifferent since he is unable to be “ inter-ested” in any- 
thing. He does not listen to reason; for what reason could he listen to? 
Logic has lost its ultimate authority and the logos is still a closed book. 
Often heard during this phase are utterances such as: “Let me alone! ”; 
“T am fed up with everything”; “ Nothing ever happens around here”; 
“T don’t care”; “I wish I were dead” ete. During this period of utter 
loneliness the meaning of his life as a whole remains in suspense. His dis- 
orderly room and unkempt appearance are the natural incarnation of his 
radically indifferent and chaotic existence. 

Adolescence proper takes the decisive step into adulthood. The early 
phase (16-20) is characterized by the discovery and the late phase (20-30) 
by the integration of the spiritual self. During the early phase the adoles- 
cent suddenly discovers his creative openness, his infinite freedom, his own 
uniqueness and the new dimension of his inner life. In short, he discovers 
spirit or authentic being which emerges out of the dark night of the nega- 
tive stage. And he responds with wonder, awe and fascination. At first, 
however, spirit or authentic being reveals itself as the undifferentiated to- 
tality of all that is, as the infinite potentiality of spirit which is not actually 
integrated yet. Consequently, the adolescent is too exclusively aware of 
his being capax wniversi or of the spiritual “root” of his being. He be- 
comes a radical, who overemphasizes the infinity of his possibilities, the 
uniqueness of his self and the weight of his responsibilities. The character- 
istic purity of his intentions is accompanied by his unawareness of the 
future obstacles of his incarnation. He feels that adults are compromising, 
and thinks that with him history has to make a fresh start. He is critical 
of whatever is “ institutional” in culture, education, morality and religion. 
iate adolescence is marked by the gradual integration, differentiation 
and incarnation of spirit. The adolescent enters the realm of the logos 
to the extent that the progressive self-manifestation of being in him be- 
comes differentiated or dialectical. Gradually, he engages in a dialogue 


with his personal self, with his former self, with other selves, with the 
world, with the authentic values of life and with God. His tentative ex- 
plorations of the true values of life and his playful experimentation with 
his progressive integration explain the typical extremist behavior of this 
phase. An occasional failure to create a dialogue between seemingly ir- 
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reconcilable truths or values may make him a temporary sceptic. The 
healthy outcome of this phase is the creative integration of the young 
adult. 

Many people, however, do not arrive at real maturity but remain 
immature adults. Our growth can be arrested or fixated at any stage of its 
development. The term “fixation” was first used by Freud, and is still 
employed in its psychoanalytic meaning. Today, however, the term fiza- 
tion is also used in a more general sense to denote an arrest of develop- 
ment at any stage. Fixations may be motivated by parental neglect or 
overprotection, by traumatic experiences and by numerous other psycho- 
logical, social, cultural and educational factors. Fixations, however, should 
not be looked upon as merely static mechanisms. A fixations is always 
an active, though unconscious resistance to the dynamism of our nature. 
This is why a fixation, although tending towards progressive petrification, 
is never irrevocable. Fixations that impair our authentic existence and 
arrest the development of our being as a whole are ontological rather than 
psychological. We call such fixations existential firations. For instance, 
psychologism and rationalism are rather existential than psychoanalytic 
fixations. Some typical existential fixations resulting from arrests of adoles- 
cent development are: the mass man and the technocrat (puberty); the 
negativist (negative stage); the radical (early adolescence) and the extrem- 
ist, the fanatic and the sceptic (late adolescence). 


II 

We are now prepared to give some brief but fundamental elucidations of 
the problem of moral development and moral fixations. 

Moral life has always been regarded as the self-realization of man as man, 
as the progressive realization of the highest and specifically human values, 
as the striving of man towards his highest good and total perfection. 
Although there has been much discussion about the content of this highest 
good, this general principle has never been debated. Now, in the light of 
our previous elucidation of human existence we have to conclude that 
moral life is the progressive self-realization of authentic existence. It is 
the life of the spirit incarnate striving towards his ever increasing perfection 
and accepting its multidimensional “ responsibilities.” Both philosophy and 
authentic moral life have their startingpoint in the existential act of wonder, 
or the primordial self-manifestation of spirit during early adolescence 
proper. The self-explicitation of primordial being, however, differentiates 
into philosophy and moral life. Whereas philosophy is the progressive 
explicitation of the totality of “ex-sistence” with the emphasis on the 
self-revelation or intelligibility (essence), moral life is the progressive 
explicitation of the same totality of “ ex-sistence ” with the emphasis on 
self-realization or reality (existence). Authentic morality, therefore, is 
ontologically rooted in the very nature of our authentic existence as the 
progressive and creative self-realization of this existence. Consequently, 


moral life has to pass through the same ontological crises and stages as our 
human existence. 
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The main stages of moral development are marked off by the existential 
crises. Birth brings the child into the premoral stage, the age of obstinacy 
into the stage of unauthentic morality and adolescence marks the transi- 
tion towards the authentic morality of the adult. An exhausive treatment 
of these moral stages would fill a book. I merely intend to demonstrate 
their ontological significance by means of a single example, namely, the 
virtue of obedience. 

Obedience as a moral virtue, according to St. Thomas, is the willingness 
to do what is justly ordered by a human superior. Obedience, therefore, 
is defined in function of authority, whereas authority is generally defined 
as “that which has to be obeyed.” We should not overlook the fact that 
the moral order is rooted in the nature of human existence. Already St. 
Thomas emphasized over and again that obedience is conditioned by rever- 
ence (reverentia), which is a respectful attitude of our whole personality. 
The importance of reverence in modern thinking is well known. It is the 
openness of spirit which allows reality to reveal itself the way it is. It 
is the personal attitude which enables us to “respond” to values (Von 
Hildebrand) ; it is the attitude of objectivity (Fromm), or the attitude of 
“ availability ” of spirit (Marcel). Reverence is the active “ listening to 
the voice of Being.” (Heidegger). Here obedience (ob and audire—listening 
to that which transcends) is taken in the ontological sense of listening to 
the voice of Being. It is because authentic “ ex-sistence ” is ontologically 
obedient that we can have such a thing as moral obedience. Morality is 
a basic mode of existence. Moreover, what we obey is true authority, 
which is the binding criterion of authenticity, the inner necessity of au- 
thentic being or the creative necessity of spiritual finality. And since true 
authority “ex-sists” we are ontologically obedient by responding to our 
multifarious relationship with being. 

During the premoral stage of infancy the ontological obedience is almost 
passive and automatic. The infant’s responding to authority is exclusively 
based on homeostatic equilibrium, conditioned reflexes and drill. There 
is no individual choice or personal responsibility involved. The “ order ” 
of his daily schedule to which he learns to “respond” is not yet the 
moral order, or even the “ objective” order for him. Necessity, order and 
pleasure are still undifferentiated and almost entirely imbedded in the vital 
order. We say “almost” because the infant is not responding to a robot 
but to the order created by a loving mother. This loving order has, so to 
speak, an inner finality towards the moral order, and is the necesary condi- 
tion for emotional health. This is why we call the life of an animal 
amoral, but the life of an infant premoral. A total deprivation of love dur- 
ing this period may cause a traumatic experience, and fixate the infant at 
the premoral level making it impossible for him ever to lead a real moral 
life. 

The crisis of obstinacy marks the transition towards real but unauthentic 
morality. This crisis is of special importance for our study since it reveals 
a paradoxical situation. Psychologically speaking, the child is supposed to 


4S.T., IT-II, q. 104, 1, ce. 
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show some stubborness, some opposition and disobedience. Morally 
speaking, however, disobedience is always unacceptable. Thus we are 
confronted with two irreconcilable alternatives. Either we bind the child 
to strict obedience and make it impossible for him to grow up psycho- 
logically. Or else, we allow him to disobey and to grow up psychologically 
at the expense of his moral life. This dilemma, however, ceases to exist 
once we are willing to give up our psychologistic and rationalistic preju- 
dices, and to understand both this crisis and obedience in their ontological 
nature. The child finds himself as an autonomous individual only by op- 
posing himself to the surrounding reality. This “ op-position ”, as we have 
seen, is an integral part of his self-discovery. This means that his existence, 
and, consequently, his listening to being begin to differentiate. Now, 
differentiated listening to being is listening in different directions (dis- 
apart, in different directions), or dis-obedience in both the etymological and 
ontological sense of the word. Although this ontological dis-obedience may 
look like moral disobedience, it has nothing to do with immorality. On 
the contrary, ontological dis-obedience is the beginning of individual ex- 
sistence and of individual choice, and as such it is the very foundation of 
moral obedience. 

It is interesting to see how both extreme “ permissiveness ” and the rigid 
disciplinarian attitude on the part of the parents amount, ontologically 
speaking, to the same mistake. Both fixate the child at the same level of 
development. Parents that are taught by the psychoanalytic school never 
to inhibit the child’s spontaneous impulses fixate the child, since by not 
finding any “opposition” he cannot establish himself as a separate in- 
dividual. The child becomes erratic, tyrannical and neurotic. On the 
other hand, when the parents have been indoctrinated by the legalistic 
moralist or the behavioristic psychologist, they require “strict ” obedience 
and perfect conformity to abstract schemes and rules. The result, how- 
ever, is the same. The child is not allowed to oppose himself and to find 
his own individuality. Both fixations equally impair the child’s ontological 
obedience to his parents, to his own beginning authority and to his en- 
vironment; and, consequently, they impair his possibility of ever becoming 
a morally obedient personality. 

Puberty marks the first step in the crisis that leads to authentic morality, 
but puberty itself does not yet arrive at maturity. The child’s withdrawal 
into the abstract level of science makes his morality rather legalistic. 
Moral values are judged by the externals of an act rather than by personal 
motives. Morally good is one who is fair, obeys the rules and practices 
“mathematical” justice rather than “proportional” justice. A teacher 
who bases his punishment on the personal motives of his pupils is “ unfair.” 
If one spitball is worth a hundred lines, they are all worth a hundred lines. 
“An eye for an eye” is the moral norm of the completely objectified 
morality of this period. There is a decrease of ontological obedience to the 
parents as a result of the breakdown of the concrete ties with the home, 
and an increase of conformist obedience to the gang in accordance with 
the mathematical structure of his functional level of existence. A parent 
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often needs the wisdom of Solomon to distinguish between existential and 
moral disobedience. 

The negative stage of adolescence is certainly the most misunderstood 
period from the viewpoint of morality. Too often his indifference and bore- 
dom, his moodiness and hostility, his defiance of authority and disobedience 
are looked upon as symptoms of immorality or juvenile delinquency. Of 
course, we don’t deny the possibility of real immorality at this stage. 
But the point we want to emphasize is that the typical behavior of the 
negative stage, including the defiance of authority and disobedience, has 
nothing to do with immorality. In fact, it is the final and healthy indi- 
cation that the adolescent is approaching mature morality. He is leaving 
the level of Bergson’s closed morality and not yet able to enter into the 
realm of the open morality in which he experiences his “ self” as “ every- 
thing in a way.” But now he experiences himself as “nothing in a way.” 
He is breaking away from any “external” authority and has not found 
his “inner” authority yet; he does not feel “obliged” to anything be- 
cause he does not feel himself bound to any being. He even suffers from 
his own ontological disobedience, for during this vacuum everything remains 
in suspense. The adult can only help by being available when wanted 
and by not interfering when not wanted. Rather than talking with this boy 
about God we should talk with God about this boy. And to this advice 
given by Pascal we would like to add: we should rather practice than 
preach morality. For we can easily fixate the moral development of the 
boy by regarding as immorality what in reality is the courageous acceptance 
of the negativity of his existence. And this is a virtue rather than a vice, 
a healthy achievement rather than an abnormality. 

During adolescence proper the boy enters into the world of authentic 
morality. He now discovers spirit and the internalized authority of his 
authentic “self”, which enables him to listen to the voice of authentic 
being and to be obedient to his own personal conscience. During the 
early phase, however, the voice of being and of his consciousness is 
not yet differentiated. He is a moral radical, one who has absolute and 
unbalanced moral judgments, an inflexible purity of intention and a feel- 
ing of responsibility for the whole world. But he still lacks the experience 
of the obstacles and limitations he is going to encounter in the process of 
integration. 

This integration of morality takes place during late adolescence proper. 
But here, again, he runs the risk of fixating his morality. He may become 
disillusioned by our modern technocracy, conformism and institutionalism, 
and refuses to integrate his moral life. He then turns into a perennial radi- 
eal or rigorist. Or else, he gives in and falls a victim of social pressures. 
He regresses into unauthentic morality and becomes a conformist or a 
legalist. Both rigorism and legalism are moral fizations that degrade the 
moral logos to logic, reduce the creative virtus to automatic “habits” and 
transform the moral personality into a hypocrite. The moral hypocrite 


only “pretends” to be a true moral personality (hypokrinesthai—to pre- 
tend). 
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Now, a moral fixation, just like any other fixation, can only maintain 
itself as an active, though unconscious resistance to the creative dynamism 
of true morality. This is why the hypocrite is inclined to criticize any form 
of morality which is different from his own, why he is continually “ giving 
an example ”, and why he mistakes the acceptance of developmental stages 
of morality for Situationsethik. It is of great importance, therefore, to 
make a threefold distinction, namely: between mature and immature 
morality, between healthy and fixated morality, and between morality and 
immorality. Immature morality has to “ grow”, abnormal morality has to 
be “cured”, and immorality has to be “converted.” Of course, an over- 
lapping of these situations is possible; and a person may be morally cul- 
pable to the extent in which he is responsible for his fixation. But we 
should not forget that most fixations originate before a person has reached 
moral maturity. 

Let us conclude with some remarks on moral fixations and therapy. As 
we have seen, both legalism and “ orthodox” psychotherapy require “ per- 
fect conformity ” respectively to a static set of rules and to the homeostatic 
equilibrium of affect-dynamics. Legalism ignores the developmental stages 
of morality, applies indiscriminately its own abstract standards, and does 
not accept immature morality. “ Orthodox” psychotherapy, on the other 
hand, views man exclusively as the product of instinctual drives, heredity 
and environment, and does not accept truly mature morality. Both legalism 
and “orthodox ” psychotherapy “ detotalize ” our moral “ ex-sistence” by 
ignoring respectively its incarnation and its transcendency. Thus they 
cause rather than cure moral fixations. 

To be sure, traditional psychotherapy will continue to play an important 
role in the therapy of moral fixations in so far as these are motivated by 
our instinctual levels and our moral substructures. A healthy adjustment 
on the instinctual level is a necessary condition for existential development, 
and consequently, for the therapy of moral fixations. But it is only the 
condition and not the whole cure. “Perfect adjustment” is never healthy 
human adjustment, since it ignores the creativity of our spiritual dimension. 
“Perfect adjustment” binds us exclusively to the automatisms of our 
drives, to the level where we are “driven” rather than free. Thus “ per- 
fect adjustment” does not take the whole man into account, and stands 
in the way of our wholeness, our mental health and our holiness.5 Healthy 
adjustment is creative, personalized and inspired adjustment. For in 
healthy adjustment our drives obey the laws of psychology, but the laws of 
psychology obey the laws of spirit. In healthy adjustment our homeostatic 
adjustment participates in the creative necessity of spiritual finality, 
“listens” to the internalized voice of moral authority, and is a “ disciple ” 
of our personal “ inspiration” (inspirare—to breathe in). In healthy ad- 
justment the mechanical “habits” we have (habere—to have) become “dis- 
ciples” of the creative authority of the virtuous “habit” we are (se 


habere—to be). This, and nothing else, is the authentic meaning of self- 
discipline. 


5 Note the etymological relationship of these words (AS. hal). 
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Now, the fixation of “ orthodox” psychotherapy consists percisely in its 
denial of the spiritual dimension of human existence. Rather than freeing 
man to his true and moral “self”, it frees him from his “symptoms.” 
But is not a corpse “free from” all symptoms too? Don’t we distort the 
true picture of man by ignoring his self-transcendency, by seeing him 
dominated by more or less mechanical drives, by offering him “ homeo- 
stasis” where he needs “ dialogical tension”? Don’t we imprison man in 
his environment by curing his “ clinical” neuroses, but leaving him in the 
spiritual vacuum of “ existential” neuroses? ® For we should not mistake 
the super-ego for the spiritual dimension in man. The super-ego is not the 
mature self, it is not the internalized authority of authentic moral con- 
science, it is not the moral “ ought.” The super-ego is rather a determinis- 
tic “must” that has to be reconciled with the deterministic claims of 
the id within the closed system of a “ perfect adjustment.” 7 

We are in need of a therapy that follows the client into his spiritual 
dimension, that views maturity as something ontological and moral rather 
than merely psychosomatic, and that regards mental health not as the 
mere absence of symptoms, but as the integral presence of personal 
responsibility. 

Several nonorthodox therapies are now in existence. We only mention 
the Logotherapy of Viktor Frankl.8 Logos, here, indicates the spiritual, 
ontological and moral meaning of human existence. In addition to the 
will-to-pleasure (Freud—infancy) and the will-to-power (Adler—puberty), 
we now have the will-to-meaning (Frankl—adulthood). Frankl correctly 
calls his therapy non-specific. It integrates the special techniques and 
therapies into the comprehensive universality and openness of spirit. We 
are only specialists or professionals in so far as we control our special field 
of occupation. But we cannot possibly be “experts” in the authentic 
conduct of our lives. We do not have the full control over spirit or the 
open relation to the totality of all that is. Spirit rather controls and in- 
spires us. This is why the “gifted” therapist and educator, knowing 
and employing all their techniques, follow in the last resort their own, 
personal inspiration. Spirit 7s inspiration. We are no more specialists in 
holiness than we are professional heroes or expert adults. Spirit, however, 
besouls, but does not replace special techniques and procedures. “We 
think of Logotherapy,” says Frankl, “as a supplement and not a substitute 
for psychotherapy in the narrow sense of the word.” 9 

Neither the educator nor the therapist should suffer from a scientistic 
inferiority complex. For by transcending their science and techniques into 
the spiritual dimension they are not less, but more effective. Moreover, 


6 Viktor Frankl, The Doctor and the Soul (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955), p. XI. 


7See Gordon Allport, Becoming (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1960), pp. 68 ff. 


8 See Viktor Frankl, op. cit. 


® Viktor Frankl, “ Existential Analysis and Logotheraphy,” Surgo, Candle- 
mas 1960, p. 6. 
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the fear that by not being “ impersonal” they might impose themselves on 
their pupils or patients is groundless. This fear is based on a misunder- 
standing of personal authority. It is precisely the scientistic autocrat who 
wants things under perfect control and suffocates the atmosphere by mak- 
ing it impossible for the subjects to engage in a personal dialogue. And 
it is the scientistic therapist who turns his couch into a Procrustean bed of 
preconceived doctrines. True authority as the creative necessity of spiri- 
tual finality also creates “order.” This order is not suffocating but inte- 
grating; this order is an “inspiration” that invites to “ participation ” 
(sapientis est ordinare). True authority is “contagious” (bonum est 
diffusivum sui), and based on motives of appeal rather than of force 
(Bergson). This element of ontological attractiveness in true authority is 
ignored by Frankl who wants to overcome the ultimacy of the pleasure 
principle. Although he admits that “Values do not drive me, they pull 
me,”10 he ignores happiness as an element in morality and bases his 
argument on Kant and Scheler. Elsewhere, however, we have demonstrated 
that the degradation of happiness by these thinkers rests on basic inadequa- 
cies of their respective systems.11 True authority is fascinating, and this is 
important both in education and in psychotherapy. The adolescent, for 
instance, needs first and foremost an encounter with mature and moral 
personalities or with true authorities, whom he recognizes on the basis of 
his own beginning authority. He despises false authority or pretensiousness, 
but he is eagerly looking for true authority which enables him to discover 
the dimension of spiritual togetherness and the authentic values of life 
in concreto. The need for models to live up to and to participate in is 
too often overlooked by our technocratic age. Since spirit or authentic 
being is co-being (I—Thou relation), authentic authority is co-authority. 
Consequently, the pupil finds his own beginning authority, and therefore, 
the fulfillment of his education in his respectful listening and responding 
to true authority. And the patient suffering from a moral fixation re- 
discovers his own moral authority, and therefore is cured, the moment 
he is truly able to engage in a dialogue with moral authority. Authority 


opens up the basic condition for all authenticity, namely “the willingness 
to be born everyday.” 12 


BERNARD J. BOELEN 
Duquesne University 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


10 Ibid., p. 3. 


11See Bernard Boelen, Eudaimonie en het Wezen der Ethick (Louvain, 
Nauwelaerts, 1949). 


_12Erich Fromm, “The Creative Attitude” in Creativity and its Cultiva- 
tion, ed. Harold H. Anderson, (New York, Harper, 1959), p. 53. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE THIRTY-FirrH ANNUAL MEETING 
Aprit 4 anp 5, 1961 


MORNING SESSION, APRIL 4, 1961 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at the Hotel 
Statler-Hilton, Buffalo, New York, under the patronage of His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend Joseph A. Burke, D.D., Bishop of Buffalo, and the 
Catholic Universities, Senior Colleges and Seminaries of the Buffalo area, 
on April 4, 1961, at 9:30 A.M. The general topic was “ Philosophy and 
Psychiatry.” Doctor William Walton, President of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, presided. The program consisted of a paper by 
John W. Higgins, M.D., entitled: “ The Evolution of Psychotic Theory.” 


The second paper, “Freud and the Image of Man,” was delivered by 
Alden L. Fisher. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 4, 1961 


The first afternoon session consisted of three sections. Each section met 
at 2:30 P.M. The Logic and Method section, Rev. Dr. Owen Bennett, 
chairman, presented two papers: “Can Unconscious Factors Influence 
Every Judgment?” by Germain G. Grisez; and “ The Role of Anxiety in 
Judgment,” by Jesse A. Mann. The Philosophy of Man section, Dr. 
Thomas McTighe, chairman, consisted of two papers: “ Existential Analy- 
sis and the Human Condition,” by Mother M. St. Michael; and “ Jung, 
St. Thomas, and the Concrete Conditions of Human Knowing,” by Richard 
Becka. The History of Philosophy section, Dr. James Anderson, chairman, 
was given over completely to a centenary observation of the philosophy of 
Alfred North Whitehead. It, too, featured two papers: “ Existence and 
Creativity in Whitehead,” by Leonard J. Eslick; and “ Whitehead: Ameri- 
can Philosopher-Scientist,” by Charles Hartshorne. In all of these meet- 


ings, discussion followed the speakers and formed an important part of the 
meetings. 


ANNUAL DINNER, APRIL 4, 1961 


The Annual Dinner was held in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Statler- 
Hilton at 7:00 P.M. Father Carl Grindel, C.M., Vice President of the 
Association, presided. The citation for the seventh award of the Cardinal 
Spellman-Aquinas Medal to Father James A. McWilliams, S.J., was read 
by Father Leo Foley, S.M. The Medalist’s Address, by Father McWil- 
liams, was entitled: “ A Word on the Metaphysics of Knowledge.” The 
President’s Address, “ The Philosopher and the Psychiatrist,” was read by 
President Walton. 
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MORNING SESSION, APRIL 5, 1961 


The morning session, April 5, 1961, met at 9:00 A.M. Doctor Walton 
presided. This program also featured two papers: “ Ontoanalysis: A New 
Trend in Psychiatry,” by Rudolf Allers and read for him by Dr. Florence 
Hetznauer; and “Existential Aspects in the Practice of Psychiatry,” by 
Bernard S. Duval, M.D. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION, 12:00 Noon, aPrit 5, 1961 


The general business session was held at noon, April 6, 1961, in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Statler-Hilton. President Walton was chairman. 

After Father Francis Wade, S.J., was appointed representative of the 
ACPA to the Second International Congress of Medieval Philosophy, 
Monsignor Francis X. Meehan read the Report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee. The Secretary then read the Report of the Treasurer, the Report 
of the Secretary, and the Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil. The two former reports were approved unanimously. 

After the Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Council were re- 
spectfully submitted, a question was raised from the floor whether ap- 
proval of the Minutes would constitute approval of the motion on federal 
aid to schools. (See the “ Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil,” elsewhere in this volume.) The Secretary reread the motion at issue 
and pointed out that approval of the Minutes would constitute recognition 
of the Minutes as a faithful transcription of what was said and done during 
the Executive Council meeting and that the wording of the motion—not 
resolution—was such as to make it a matter of separate business considera- 
tion. The Minutes were approved. 

The meeting then proceeded to the presentation of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee by Father Robert McCall, SS.J., Chairman. These consisted of 
four resolutions. (See: “ Report of the Committee on Resolutions,” else- 
where in this volume.) Because of the controversial nature of the second 
resolution, the first, third, and fourth resolutions were voted on individually 
and were approved unanimously. The second resolution, on federal aid to 
schools, was passed after long and searching discussion. Attention was 
focussed once again on the motion of similar nature passed by the Execu- 
tive Council. President Walton stated that unless there were any dissent 
he would rule the first paragraph of the Executive Council motion a re- 
duplication of the passed resolution of the Committee on Resolutions. On 
a call for a vote, there was no dissent and it was so ruled. It was then 
moved, seconded, and passed, that the second part of the Executive Coun- 
cil motion (“If the above motion is passed by the General Business Meet- 
ing, the Secretary is directed . . .”) be appended to the approved resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Resolutions. 

The Vice President, Father Carl Grindel, announced changes in the 
topics for the 1962 Annual Meeting. Discussion followed this and also 
followed a point raised about the manner of nominations. Since there 
was some confusion about the actual wording of the Constitutions of the 
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ACPA, the Secretary announced that he would send a copy of the Consti- 
tutions to all the members. 

Father Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., presented the report of the Nominating 
Committee in place of the chairman. The report is as follows: 


For President:—The Reverend Doctor Carl Grindel, C.M. 
For Vice President:—Doctor Donald Gallagher 


‘Doctor Walter Turner 
For Membership on the goa Dr. aoe Wallace, O.P. 
E , ti z . i] . " rs sister ita arie, Oa. 
TS ee aE Father Roy Effler, O.F.M. 
Father William Reilly, S.J. 


The new President was then escorted to the dais by Father Owen Ben- 
nett, O.F.M., and Brother Pascal, F.S.C. President Grindel announced the 
appointment of the section chairman for the 1962 Annual Meeting. This 
was the last order of business, and the meeting was adjourned at 2:11 P.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 5, 1961 


The second afternoon session met in three sections, each beginning at 
2:30 P.M. The Philosophy of Nature section, Father Ernan McMullin, 
chairman, consisted of two papers: “The Logical Structure of Psycho- 
analytic Metapsychology,” by Father Joseph T. Clark, S.J.; and “ Theories 
of Anxiety,” by Father C. J. D. Corcoran, O.P. Three papers were read in 
the Metaphysics section, Father Robert Lechner, C.PP.S., chairman. They 
were: “ Human Knowledge of Material and Spiritual Existence,” by Doctor 
Elizabeth Salmon; “ Self-Knowledge; True and False,” by Father William 
Kane, O.P.; and “ Psychoanalysis, Metaphysics and Self-Knowledge,” by 
Richard T. De George. The section on Philosophy of Personality Develop- 
ment and Moral Responsibility, Father Vincent J. Daues, 8.P., chairman, 
presented two papers: “ Moral Theory of Behavior Personalized,” by Frank 
R. Barta; and “Human Development and Fixations in Moral Life,” by 
Bernard J. Boelen. Discussion from the floor was an integral and important 
part of these section meetings. 


Leo A, Fotey 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary has continued the custom of making a quarterly report 
to the members of the Association in his column “ The Secretary’s Notes” 
in The New Scholasticism during the year. He requests the incorporation 
of these contents in his annual report. 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association was held at the Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, Missouri, under the 
patronage of His Eminence, Joseph Cardinal Ritter, Archbishop of St. 
Louis, and the Catholic universities, senior colleges, and seminaries of the 
St. Louis area on April 19 and 20, 1960. The general theme of the meeting 
was “Analytic Philosophy.” The papers read at the meeting were pub- 
lished as Volume XXXIV entitled “ Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association.” The proper reports of the official business of 
the Association were also published in the same volume. 

The “ Proceedings” were distributed as follows: 


ME a cahoots ascend saya reo S Rise woaoaatit 41 
Constituent and Associate ........... 764 
RCN Sade ia cs CRIES MESES Sead 70 
BURMAN 5 sais octsayaccimnersiancgies wieeets 161 

MRIORA. Vat amis aves aivecia neue mcnemae 1,036 


The New Scholasticism was published in quarterly issues during the past 
year as Volume XXXIV. Distribution was as follows: 


Members of the Association ......... 1,036 
eee re rar urec. stares tae asaidiane aude 492 
PON cs © cin cassie aeumtnanaceuie ss 91 
COMIPIDENLATY — siden icnsinedeusins®aciees 15 

MN igi charasajarcia eras Dak Re Mars 1,634 


Regional conferences have kept up their customary activities. The Sec- 
retary wishes to salute the recently formed Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Regional Conference, Father John Yardan, C.S.C., M.A., of King’s College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Secretary. The Secretary is also most anxious to cooperate 
in any way with the formation of new conferences and with the continued 
activities of the present conferences. 

The Secretary wishes to bring to the attention of the members of the 
Association the procedure of the selection of a convention site. It is as 
follows: 

An invitation should proceed from a Catholic educational institution or 
institutions which would act as patrons. 

It should be accompanied by an invitation from the Ordinary of the 
Diocese. 








as 
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Letters from civil officials and chambers of commerce are also of great 
assistance in the determination of the convention city. 

This data should be sent to the Secretary sufficiently in advance so that 
the Executive Council will have proper opportunity to consider the ma- 
terial. 


The Secretary acknowledges with deep appreciation the free facilities 
and generous services of the Catholic University of America for the Sec- 
retary and for the Treasurer and Business Manager of the New Scholas- 
ticism. He also acknowledges the similar free and generous facilities at 
St. John’s University for the Editor of the New Scholasticism. 

Leo A. FoLey 
Association Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
FOR 1961 CONVENTION OF THE ACPA 


Ll. Whereas the disciplines of philosophy and psychiatry, while retaining 
their distinctive characteristics, have many points of contact in their re- 
spective studies of the nature, activities and well-being of man, and whereas 
the theme of this year’s convention was the mutual interest and helpful- 
ness of philosophy and psychiatry— 

Be it resolved that the ACPA encourage its members to further the fruit- 
ful exchange of ideas now in progress between philosophers and psychia- 
trists in a spirit of mutual respect and valuable cooperation. 

2. Whereas the question of Federal Aid to education is at present a 
matter of debate, and whereas the practical resolution of this question 
should be governed by sound principles— 

Be wt resolved that the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
ifirms that paramount among such sound principles sare: first, the re- 
quirements of distributive justice; second, the priority of parental right 
over governmental right in the choice of the form of education; third, the 
‘listinetion between a right possessed and a right exercised; and fourth, 
the meaninglessness of a right which is inoperative because of an inequi- 
table distribution of common funds. 

3. Whereas His Excellency, Most Reverend Joseph A. Burke, D.D., 
Bishop of Buffalo, has so graciously honored our convention by his en- 
couragement and patronage— 

Be it resolved that the ACPA tender him our sincere appreciation and 
gratitude. 

1. Whereas Father William L. Reilly, 8.J., of Canisius College, Chairman 
of the Local Committee, and his many devoted assistants from the 
neighboring Catholic seminaries, colleges and universities have labored so 
unsparingly and competently to make this such an enjoyable and success- 
ful convention, and the management and staff of the Statler-Hilton Hotel 
have been so efficient and cooperative in taking care of the material ar- 
rangements of the convention— 

Be it resolved that the ACPA extend its sincere appreciation and grati- 
tude to the above-mentioned persons. 

Rev. Rosert E. McCatt, SS.J., Chairman 
Rey. Austin Facoruey, S.J. 


Dr. Rorert Kreycue 
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THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOC 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Financiat Report-—-January 1, 1960 To DeckMper 31, 
Balance, First National Bank of Washington, January 1, 1960 


Reve pts 
Membership dues 


$7,384.44 
Subscriptions, THE NEW sc H« TL, AS’ ric ISM 2,282.88 
Sales, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 377.15 
Sales) PROCEEDINGS 905.60 
Sales, STUDIES ....... 28.53 
Interest from investments ........ er 742.52 
Cardinal Spellman—Aquinas medal ....... 100.00 
Annual meeting ...... ; a 6 165.50 
Royalties—Gilson V hens. ; ; 82.35 
Adivertiging ......36.3.. ; lies ‘i 525.00 
Total Receipts ...... : bs 
Eaxpe nditures 
THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM (4 issues) .. ; 5,399.96 
PROCEEDINGS ............... encicea'ics ..... 2346.18 
Printing 
Notices D.C.-Md. Conference ....... S 26.93 
Envelopes—Secretary’s Office 6.25 
Letterheads—Dr. Walton ........... 17.45 
Review card—PROCEEDINGS 2.38 
Window envelopes .............. 11.25 
Wrappers—THE NEW SCHOL (S- 
WOM 6 55.5 bea a dviiecien Pd 3c 94.40 
158.66 
Secretarial services 
BOCRCIBIY . .s.sisds. — 613.18 
Treasurer and Business Me muger ... 1358.26 
Editor, THE NEW SCHOLASTIC ISM 500.00 
Assistant Editor ......... 100.00 
2.57144 
RI ac cemind Matai. cadeaE ae ee . scien Bg 313.90 
NII 5655255 hs 5G ci nla 5s ce een awe a DAES 161.83 
Purchase back issues THE NE Ww sc HOL ASTIC ISM 26.42 
Publishers Weekly (3 yeurs) 31.00 
Catholic Directory ......... eer 10.50 


Dues—Int. Federation Philoso. Sovieties 


51.25 


MATION 


1960 


$ 1,698.40 


12,593.97 
$14,202.37 
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Dues—-World Union Philosophical Soc. ..........-.. 20.00 
Operation: Gly ‘OGUAMIOBES foo .5. 6: Sos ainisic 50:08 sienice eens 60.00 
Binding THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM, PROCEED- 
BER aicwe-cle seein <b Joel vaigl = oreeay wien mate 8.25 
Rate TICOONIt OE FOUAL: 5. oocce ocd csraniad meme sieiess 5.50 
Christmas gift, Office help, maintenance, mailing room 31.50 
RUDSOMUION TRIER, ci cnckaaedces bie aemeenes Ee 17.61 
Expense, annual meeting 
POStARE 64.55: sine Peete ete are reed att 133.00 
PRREEOOIYOS os nes ryan ak HERR RMS EA 32.57 
Envelopes F 2 a wie Ny eer ee 57.02 
PUI iriiea X6niGtca aa send Sa een esis 29.96 
Travel expense—Treasurer ........ 108.46 
Travel expense—Secretary .......... 175.00 
Dt: WRMEIGL SOURED 6ots icc cscccaiss sce 172.70 
Aquinas medal .... afte Ps 43.50 
Miscellaneous... : BPE enya 16.10 
768 31 
Editor’s Expense 
PROMO, ii ei as ace swears ebastasinun 27.80 
RI keh ce cut tiga daca wee ocd 39.60 
RI ig ar hla aia Wie ret erm tate negate sixties 55.02 
Dypewrter ROVE icciccaciccccaescan 24.00 
EMRE ed igo neat es ees acciw sa as eres La 11.35 
MM RANNNG <a :a< da his main Sus Shen mow ee ee 21.41 
EMG nF ce minde ey cce eee emcee 18.18 
197.36 
Typewriter and Addressograph machine repair ..... 58.50 
PAMCMATOT AIMCO Se cna icaln ote bomeiain s.eicla be Sioae ea & 89 
Representative—Fifth Int. Thomistic Congress .... 250.00 
Federal WHDROMING TAK: ices ice cewacaeces re 579.28 
ER WVRGREICMICRATIRR GHA 5 Ganson acnso icine 9 wie Se yete eshdiprs bo ws 39.18 
Miscellaneous .......... ins Sy ea tae Fey Toe ee ne 23.94 
"ORAL MRDODOIUION: 5.6. 5:s:erieine sac. einoieisiele vines wines cere wee 
Balance on hand, First National Bank, Washington, D. C. 
RICCENTROOT CUS TOR ak 5.6 o3:.d od Gude dacs anden'a Gro oe eek tes 1,160.91 
$14,292.37 
Total Assets of the Association 
First National Bank, Washington, D. C. ................... x 1,160.91 
225 shares American Tel & Tel Co. @ $104.75 ................ 23,568.75 
$24,729.66 


Rorert Paut Monwan, SS., Ph.D. 


Treasurer 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Council of the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion met at 1:15 P.M. in the Club Room of the Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Buffalo, New York. The President of the Association, Doctor William 
Walton, presided. The meeting opened with prayer. 

The Secretary presented sixty-four (64) names for constituent and asso- 
ciate membership, sixteen (16) names for student membership, three (3) 
names for life membership, and two (2) names for institutional member- 
ship. On a motion by Brother Pascal, second by Doctor Elizabeth Salmon, 
these names were approved unanimously. 

The Vice President, Reverend Doctor Carl Grindel, C.M., presented 
both the tentative topic of “ Justice” and suggestions about speakers for 
the general sessions of the Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting to be held in 
Louisville, Kentucky, in 1962. After some discussion, and on a motion by 
Doctor Raymond A. Kocourek, second by Doctor Salmon, the program was 
approved unanimously. 

Doctor Vincent Smith presented a favorable report on the New Scholas- 
ticism. This publication has an excellent supply of articles on hand and 
a respected exchange program with foreign publications. In keeping with 
a provision adopted by the Executive Council in the 1960 Annual Meeting 
and approved in the General Business Meeting of the same year, that the 
associate editors be drawn from the New York area for the convenience 
of the Editor in Chief, Doctor Smith presented the names of the Reverend 
Doctor Francis Tyrrell and the Reverend Robert O. Johann, S.J., as asso- 
ciate editors. After a motion by Doctor Kocourek, second by Doctor Ed- 
ward Simmons, the names were approved unanimously. 

An index of the first thirty-five volumes of the New Scholasticism has 
been submitted to the Association for publication. After some discussion 
it was generally recommended that this be referred to the Publishing 
Committee of the Association for further consideration and that Mr. Wil- 
liam May be appointed to this committee. 

The Secretary submitted data on the problem of the Index of Forbidden 
Books as it affects teachers and students of philosophy. It consisted of 
a petition, similar to that of the Catholic Theological Society of America 
and the Canon Law Society, requesting a more unified and less restrictive 
policy concerning both philosophical works and permission to read for- 
bidden books to be submitted to the Antepreparatory Committee of the 
forthcoming Ecumenical Council. After careful discussion, a motion was 
made by the Reverend Doctor Robert Miller, C.S.B., second by Doctor 
Kocourek, approving the petition and instructing the Secretary to draw 
it up in proper form and to submit it to the above committee through 
competent Ecclesiastical Authorities. 
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On a motion by Doctor Kocourek, second by the Reverend Doctor James 
A. Weisheipl, O.P., Boston, Massachusetts, was selected as the site of the 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention in 1963. 

The Secretary was instructed to publish in his column, “ The Secretary’s 
Notes,” in the New Scholasticism, the results of the questionnaire that had 
been sent to all the members. On a motion by the Reverend Doctor 
Stanley C. Tillman, S.J., second by Mother Clark, R.S.C.J., the Question- 
naire Committee was reconstituted for further study of the results of the 
questionnaire. 

It was voted not to award the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal in 
1962. On a motion by Doctor Miller, second by the Rev. Valerius Mes- 
serich, O.F.M., the Secretary was instructed to inform the members of 
the conditions for nominating a medalist. These conditions are as follows: 


1. Any member of the Association may nominate a medalist; 

2. The nomination should include with it a brochure of the nominee’s 
philosophical achievements, especially by way of publication, teach- 
ing, and service in the field of philosophy. 

3. The nomination should be sent to the Secretary to be retained in his 
files for action by the Executive Council in its annual meeting. 


After prolonged, careful, and searching discussion, the following motion 
was adopted by the Executive Council to be presented to the Association 
in the General Business Meeting: 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association proposes that if the 
Federal Government chooses to ailocate public funds as an aid to 
education it must, in justice, do so without discrimination. Since the 
obligation for education is primarily one for parents, the Federal 
Government can equitably help education by helping the parents of 
any child in any school. 


If the above motion is passed by the General Business Meeting the 
Secretary is directed to send full publicity regarding the above motion 
to the President of the United States, to the Senate and House Com- 
mittees dealing with the Aid to Eaucation Bill, to the NCWC Press, 
to the U.P. Services, to A.P. Services, to I.P. Services, etc., and to the 
National Catholic Educational Association. 


The meeting closed with prayer at 4:56 P.M. 
Respectfully submitted 
Leo A. Forry 
Secretary 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(To April 4, 1961) 
Lire MEMBERS 


Angers, Dr. William P., 235 E. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Baatz, Dr. Charles Albert, 168 Village Rd., South Orange, N. J. 

Bates, Mr. Alan C., 5442 S. Harper, Chicago 15, IIl. 

Binz, Most Rev. Leo, D.D., 1105 Locust St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Bondi, Rev. Eugene, O.P., St. Stephen Priory, Glen Street, Dover, Mass. 

Callahan, Dr. John F., Georgetown University Graduate School, Washing- 
ton 7, D.C. 

de Courty, Professor Louis A., 2961 Laconia Ave., New York 69, N. Y. 

Dillon, Rt. Rev. William T., St. Teresa’s Rectory, 560 Sterling Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dollinger, Rev. M. Sylvester, Abbey of Our Lady of the Holy Trinity, 
Huntsville, Utah 

Dombro, Rev. Richard J., S.M., Ph.D., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, 
Ohio 

Fabing, Rev. Charles J., P. O. Box 350, Deer Lodge, Montana 

Gallagher, Dr. Donald and Mrs. Idella, Villanova University, Villanova, 
Penna. 

Gallup, Mr. John R., 32 St. Flavien, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

Gilson, M. Etienne, 55 Queens Crescent, Toronto, Canada 

Hakim, Rev. Albert B., Seton Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey 

Harman, Rev. Everett R., Box 499, Cedar City, Utah 

Houde, Dr. Roland, St. John’s University, Jamaica 32, New York 

Kreyche, Dr. Robert J., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Lu, Rev. Matthias, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

McAllister, Rt. Rev. Joseph B., Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton 17, D. C. 

McDonnell, Mr. Bernard, St. John’s School, Deep River, Conn. 

MeNeill, Dr. Harry, 11 Dock Road, South Norwalk, Conn. 

Maritain, Professor Jacques, 26 Linden Lane, Princeton, N. J. 

Martha, Mother Mary, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

Murray, Mr. Matthew J., 1512 Webster Ave., Bronx 57, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., Box 111, Madison 1, Wisc. 

Riedl, Dr. John O., 5701 W. Washington Blvd., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 

Rooney, Dr. Miriam Theresa, 40 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 

Rush, Rev. Vincent E., 3222 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 25, III. 

Ryan, Rt. Rev. John K., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
D.C. 

Salmon, Dr. Elizabeth G., 43 Amberson Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 

Schnorr, Rev. Joseph A. M., One Mansfield Road, Lansdowne, Penna. 

Schumacher, Very Rev. Leo S., 28700 Euclid Avenue, Wickliffe, Ohio 

Siwek, Rev. Paul, S.J., Piazza del Gesu, 45, Roma (238) Italia 
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Smith, Mr. J. Marquis, 112 Buena Vista Avenue, McLean, Virginia 

Sokolski, Rev. R. J., Immaculate Conception Church, 114 West Front St., 
Tyler, Texas 

Spellman, His Eminence, Francis Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York 
22. N.. ¥. 

Trunz, Dr. Cecelia A., 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

van Laer, Prof. Dr. P. H., Haagweg 49, Leiden, Netherlands 

Wemple, Rev. L. A., College of Christ the King, London, Canada 

Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, 1937 No. 36th St., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 

Zedler, Dr. Beatrice H., 125 W. Locust St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, New York 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 11, Conn. 

Alma College Library, Los Gatos, Calif. 

Anna Maria College, Paxton, Mass. 

Assumption Seminary Library, 3016 W. French Place, San Antonio 1, Texas 

Assumption University of Windsor Library, Windsor, Ont., Canada 

Barry College, 11300 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami 38, Fla. 

Benedictine Heights College, 2120 E. 21st St., Tulsa 14, Okla. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cathedral College, 555 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Santa Maria Postal Station, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 

Chaminade College of Honolulu, 3140 Waialae Ave., Honolulu, Hawaii 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Penna. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

College of Great Falls, 1618 Third Avenue, Great Falls, Montana 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 10, Mass. 

College of the Holy Names, 3500 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 19, Calif. 

College of Mt. Joseph on the Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Mass. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Santa Maria Library, Convent, N. J. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of St. Rose, Albany, New York 

College of St. Teresa, 5600 Main St., Kansas City 13, Mo. 

College of St. Thomas, Cleveland and Selby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 

Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington 17, 
D. C. 


Convent of Our Lady of Angels, Glen Riddle, Penna. 
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Creighton University, N. W. Corner 25th and California Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebraska 

Crosier House of Studies, Route 1, Wallen Road, Fort Wayne 8, Ind. 

De Mazenod Scholasticate, 285 Oblate Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas 

Dominican College Library, Suzman Hall, San Rafael, Calif. 

Dominican House of Studies, St. Stephen’s Priory, Glen Street, Dover, 
Mass. 

Dominican House of Studies, 7200 Division St., River Forest, Ill. 

Donnelly College, 1236 Sandusky Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington 8, D. C. 

Duns Scotus College, 20000 W. Nine Mile Rd., Southfield, Mich. 

D’Youville College, Porter and Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Fontbonne College, Wydown & Big Bend Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Georgetown University Library, 37th & O Streets, N.W., Washington 7, 
D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Glenmary Home Missioners, Seminary Library, Glendale, Ohio 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Holy Cross Fathers Seminary, North Easton, Mass. 

Holy Family College, Route 1, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Holy Heart Seminary, 55 Quinpool Rd., Halifax, N.S., Canada 

Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, Ramsey P. O., N. J. 

Immaculate Heart College, 2070 Live Oak Drive, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Immaculate Heart of Mary Seminary, Terrace Heights, Winona, Minn. 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Kenrick Seminary Library, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

King’s College, Wilkes Barre, Penna. 

La Salette Fathers, La Salette Seminary, Attleboro, Mass. 

La Salette Seminary, Topsfield Road, Ipswich, Mass. 

Laval University, Quebec, Canada 

LeMoyne College, LeMoyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 

Loras College, Loras Blvd. & Alta Vista St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Loyola University, 6525 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, IIl. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, 7101 West 80th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

Manhattan College, Riverdale 71, New York 

Marian College, 400 E. Division St., Fond Du Lac, Wisc. 

Marianopolis College, 3647 Peel St., Montreal, Canada 

Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Penna. 

Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Marymount College, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 

Marymount College, Tarrytown on the Hudson, N. Y. 

Marywood College, Scranton 9, Penna. 

Mercy College, 8200 W. Outer Drive, Detroit 19, Mich. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Penna. 

Montezuma Seminary, Montezuma, New Mexico 

Mount Carmel College, Carmelite Fathers, Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 
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Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wisc. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburgh, Maryland 

Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 5440 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

Mt. St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Nazareth College, 4245 East Avenue, Rochester 18, N. Y. 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton 59, Mass. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., New York 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, 300 Howard Avenue, Staten Island, 
N.Y. 

Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carrolton Avenue, New Orleans 18, La. 

Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 391 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, 
2... 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Edgecliff, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

Our Lady of Providence Seminary, R.D. #1, Warwick Neck, Rhode Island 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 

Passionist Monastic Seminary, Jamaica Estates, Long Island, N. Y. 

Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Providence College, Providence 8, Rhode Island 

Queen of the Holy Rosary College, Mission San Jose, Calif. 

Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Rivier College, 429 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Rosary Hill College, 4380 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio 

Sacred Heart Seminary of Detroit, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington 17, D. C. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Avenue, Rochester 12, N. Y. 

St. Charles Seminary, Overlook, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

St. Columban’s Major Seminary, Milton 86, Mass. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

St. Francis College of the Holy Gospel, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 

St. Francis Seminary, 3257 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia 

St. John Cantius Seminary, 3689 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

St. John’s Seminary Brighton 35, Mass. 

St. John’s University, Grand Central and Utopia Parkways, Jamaica 32, 
Nay. 

St. John Vianney Seminary Library, R.D. #2, Bloomingdale, Ohio 

St. Joseph’s College, West Hartford 7, Conn. 

St. Joseph’s College, 54th and City Line, Philadelphia 31, Penna. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, White Fathers’ Rural Station, Onchiota, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

St. Joseph Teacher College, 380 S. Batavia St., Orange, Calif. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Kentucky 
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St. Mary’s Minor Seminary, Crystal Lake, II. 

St. Mary’s Junior College, 203 W. Third St., O’Fallon, Missouri 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary of-the-Woods, Indiana 
St. Mary’s Seminary, 600 North Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Missouri 

St. Mary’s University, Cincinnati Ave., San Antonio 1, Texas 

St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 

St. Paul College, Canfield, Ohio 

St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

St. Peter’s College, 2652 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N. J. 

St. Pius X Seminary, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

St. Thomas Seminary, 1300 So. Steele St., Denver 10, Colo. 

St. Vincent Archabbey and College, Latrobe, Penna. 

St. Xavier College, 103rd and Central Park Avenue, Chicago 43, IIl. 
Salve Regina College, Ochre Point Ave., Newport, Rhode Island 
Seattle University, 900 Broadway, Seattle 22, Wash. 

Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Siena College, Loudonville, New York 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 

Stonebridge Priory, Lake Bluff, Ill. 

Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan 

University of Notre Dame (Library), Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

University of Portland, Portland 3, Oregon 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Penna. 

Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 

Ursuline College for Women, Overlook and Cedar Roads, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisc. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 

Willow Brook Seminary, 15th Ave., Langley Park, Hyattsville, Md. 
Woodstock College Library, Woodstock, Md. 

Xavier University, Washington Ave. and Pine St., New Orleans, La. 
Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Abele, Rev. Barnabas, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Adams, Mr. Pedro A., 4428 Carnation Ave., Cincinnati 38, Ohio 

Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 1998 Pacific Ave., San Francisco 9, Calif. 

Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 927 N. Washington Ave., Lansing 6, Michigan 
Albert, Rev. Wilfrid, Our Lady of Peace Rectory, Berwick, Maine 
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Alexander, Rev. A. E., CSS.R., Holy Redeemer College, Windsor, Ont., 
Canada 

Allen, Rev. E. B., St. Mark’s College, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

Allers, Dr. Rudolf, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

Allie, Rev. J. L., O.M.1., Facultates Ecclesiasticae U. O., 233 Main St., Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Canada 

Alluntis, Rev. Felix, O.F.M., PP Franciscanas, Aguiar 509, Havana, Cuba 

Almeida, Rev. Enrique D., O.P., Dominican Convent of Quito, Ecuador 

Anderson, Dr. James F., Villanova University, Villanova, Penna. 

Anderson, Mr. John J., 230 Mt. Vernon Place, Newark 6, New Jersey 

Anderson, Very Rev. Msgr. R. C., Blackfriars College, Reno, Nevada 

Andriuska, Rev. George A., Marian Convent, Scranton 9, Penna. 

Arthur, Rev. David J., C.S.C., Stonehill College, North Easton, Mass. 

Artus, Walter W., 48-27 54 Rd., Maspeth 78, L. I., New York 

Arway, Rev. Robert J., C.M., Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 

Ashley, Rev. Benedict M., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill. 

Azar, Dr. Larry, 25-29 83rd St., Jackson Heights 70, L. I., N. Y. 

Bachhuber, Rev. Andrew H., S.J., St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas 

Bagen, Rev. John J., C.M., De Paul University, Chicago 14, IIl. 
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Baker, Mr. Richard R., 15 Richmond Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Baldwin, Mrs. Alex, 4326 Richardson Avenue, New York 66, N. Y. 

Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Barral, Miss Mary Rose, 2961 Hudson Blvd., Apt. 23, Jersey City, N. J. 

Barron, Rev. Robert, O.P., St. Michael’s College, Cerrilos Road, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico 

Baskfield, Rev. Gerald, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., O.P., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Baumgaertner, Rev. William, The Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Bedard, Rev. Joseph H., S8.M., Marist College and Seminary, Framingham, 
Centre, Mass. 

Bell, Rev. John A., W.F., 1624-21st St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Belleperche, Rev. R. F., S.J., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Benedetto, Rev. Arnold J., 8.J., Jesuit House of Studies, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Benkert, Rt. Rev. Gerald, O.S.B., Marmion Abbey, Aurora, III. 

Bennett, Rev. Owen, O.F.M. Conv., St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, 
New York 

Bennewitz, Mr. Donald F., 627 Portage Ave., South Bend, Ind. 

Berg, Rev. Paul, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

Bergen, Most Rev. Gerald, 6300 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Bergquist, Mr. James W., 4705 Daleridge Road, La Canada, Calif. 

Bernard of Mary, Brother, F.S.C., Manhattan College, New York 71, N. Y. 

Bibliotheque Antonienne, 260 rue des Franciscains, Quebec, Canada 
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Bird, Mr. Otto, 533 E. Angela Blvd., South Bend, Ind. 

Blackwell, Dr. Richard J., John Carroll University, University Heights, 
Ohio 

Blain, Rev. Lionel A., Our Lady of Providence Seminary, Warwick, Rhode 
Island 

Blow, Mr. Richard Marco, 2224 Decatur Place, N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 

Bobik, Dr. Joseph, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Bode, Dr. Roy, 1720 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C. 

Boelen, Dr. Bernard J. M., 325 Bower Hill Rd., Pittsburgh 28, Pa. 

Boh, Mr. Ivan, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Bohnen, Rev. Arthur, S.J., Colegio Cristo Rei, Rio Gr. Do Sul, Sao Leo- 
poldo, Brasil 

Boileau, Rev. David A., College St. Esprit, Louvain, Belgium 

Bonansea, Rev. Bernardino M., O.F.M., Franciscan Monastery, Washington 
17, D. C. 

Bonee, Rev. John T., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Bonnet, Rev. Christian L., S.J., Regis College, West 50th & Lowell Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 7229 Forsythe Blvd., University City 5, Mo. 

Bowling, Rev. Joseph R., Bellarmine College, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Brady, Rev. Ignatius, O.F.M., Box 5966, Washington 14, D. C. 

Brady, Rev. Jules, S8.J., 5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 20, Mo. 

Brady, Dr. Mary L., 525 West 238th St., New York 63, N. Y. 

Breault, Rev. Charles, O.M.I., Oblate College & Seminary, Natick, Mass. 

Breidenbach, Rev. Francis J., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

Brennan, Rev. Eustace F., Veterans’ Administration, Wood, Wisc. 

Brezik, Rev. V. B., CS.B., University of St. Thomas, Houston, Texas 

Bridges, Rev. Geoffrey, O.F.M., San Luis Rey College, San Luis Rey, Calif. 

Broderick, Rev. John A., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, Mass. 

Brokhage, Rev. Joseph D., 616 So. East St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 

Brooks, Mr. George A., Eton Hall, Garth Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., Loyola University of South, New Orleans, La. 

Brown, M/Sgt. Joseph F., c/o Hutton R.R. #1, Potomac, Illinois 

Bruce, Mr. Robert C., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Bucher, Rev. Vitus, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

Buckley, Rev. George M., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Il. 

Buckley, Very Rev. Joseph W., S.M., Marist Seminary, 220 Taylor St., 
N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Buddy, Most Rev. Charles F., University of San Diego, San Diego 12, Calif. 

Buehler, Rev. Walter J., S.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 7, Texas 

Bukowski, Dr. Thomas P., 39 Jewett Parkway, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Burbach, Rev. M., O.8S.B., Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri 

Burke, Rev. Anselm, O. Carm., Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

Burke, Dr. James P., St. Francis College, Loretto, Penna. 

Burke, Rev. John R., Gannon College, Erie, Penna. 

Burke, Mr. William W., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 

Burlage, Rev. Carl J., S.J., 6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, IIl. 
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Burns, Rev. John V., C.M., 6135 Morton St., Philadelphia 44, Penna. 

Burns, Rev. Malachy, O.S.B., St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

Burroughs, Rev. Alvin, C.M., Ph.D., Cardinal Glennon College, 5200 Glen- 
non Drive, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

Burt, Rev. Donald X., O.S.A., Merrimack College, North Andover, Mass. 

Bushinski, Rev. Edward A., Holy Ghost Fathers, Ferndale, Norwalk, Conn. 

Byrne, Rev. Edmund F., Blessed Sacrament Rectory, Hannibal, Missouri 

Byrne, James W., 88-08 197th St., Hollis 23, N. Y. 

Byrne, Mr. Paul M., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Byron, Dr. Leonard J., College of Steubenville, Steubenville, Ohio 

Cabrini College Library, Eagle and King of Prussia Roads, Radnor, Penna. 

Cahill, Mr. Brien J., 51-15 Van Kleeck St., Elmhurst, Queens, L. I., N. Y. 

Caillouet, Most Rev. Louis Abel, 1342 Moss St., New Orleans 19, La. 

Callahan, Rev. Francis F., S.J., College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, 
Mass. 

Callahan, Rev. Ronan, C.P., Holy Family Monastery, West Hartford 7, 
Conn. 

Cangemi, Rev. Dominic, M.SSS.T., St. Joseph’s Missionary Cenacle, Holy 
Trinity, Ala. 

Carmichael, Mr. John P., Jr.,. Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 

Carmody, Rev. Michael F., S.Th.L., Ph.D., Holy Angels Rectory, Pitts- 
burgh 7, Penna. 

Carney, Rev. Patrick J., 1315 Olmstead Ave., Bronx 62, New York 

Carney, Rev. William J., S.J., Gonzaga University, Spokane 2, Wash. 

Carpino, Mr. Joseph, 100-26 90th Ave., Richmond Hill 18, Queens, N. Y. 

Case, Mr. James G., 50 E. Main Street, Marcellus, N. Y. 

Casey, Rev. David F., M.M., 20 Newton St., Brookline 46, Mass. 

Casey, Rev. Joseph H., S.J., Weston College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Cassidy, Dr. Edward A., 850 Newport Drive, Pittsburgh 34, Penna. 

Casten, Dr. Daniel F., Kinnicutt Rd., Pound Ridge, N. Y. 

Cauchy, Dr. Venant, Universite de Montreal, Montreal, Canada 

Caulfield, Mr. Joseph, 224 Belvidere Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 

Chaput, Rev. Gerard, College Andre-Grasset, Montreal 10, Canada 

Cirone, Rev. Theodore, C.M.F., Rector, Claretian House of Studies, Wash- 
ington 17, D. C. 

Clancy, Rev. John L., S.J., Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Clark, Rev. Joseph T., S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 

Clark, Mr. Philip W., 161 Fort Hill Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Clarke, Professor Francis Palmer, University of Pennsylvania, Phila. 4, Pa. 

Clarke, Rev. William Norris, 8.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., 115 Greenwich St., Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 

Coggin, Rt. Rev. Walter, O.S.B., Belmont Abbey, Belmont, North Carolina 

Colleran, Rev. Joseph, C.SS.R., Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Collingwood, Dr. Francis J., 2867 South 68th St., Milwaukee 14, Wisc. 

Collins, Dr. James D., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Collins, Mr. Robert E., 1606 West 5th St., Winona, Minn. 

Concordia, Rev. George L., O.P., St. Stephen’s Priory, Dover, Mass. 
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Conlan, Rev. F. Allan, 500 Susquehanna Ave., West Pittston, Penna. 

Conlon, Rev. William P., O.P., Xavier University, New Orleans 18, La. 

Connell, Richard J., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Connelly, Mr. George E., 403 North Webster, Scranton 3, Penna. 

Connolly, Rev. F. G., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Connolly, Rev. Thomas W., C.M., St. Thomas Seminary, Denver 10, Colo. 

Connor, Rev. John W., St. Johns Seminary, Lake St., Brighton 35, Mass. 

Conway, Rev. James I., S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

Conway, Rev. A., St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wis. 

Counahan, Rev. James P., O.P., St. Anthony of Padua Priory, New Orleans 
19, La. 

Craugh, Rev. Wilfrid T., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Creel, Rev. Jesse L., Our Lady of Mercy Church, Winston Salem, North 
Carolina 

Cudahy, Mr. Brian J., 546A Allenhurst Gardens, Buffalo 26, N. Y. 

Cunningham, Dr. Robert L., University of San Francisco, San Francisco 18, 
Calif. 

Dalcourt, Mr. Gerard, Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 

Dallaire, Rev. Jean Paul, S.J., College des Jesuites, Quebec, P.Q., Canada 

Daly, Brother John E., F.S.C.H., Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Darcy, Rev. Br. J. B., F.S.C.H., St. Patrick’s Provincial House, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

D’Arcy, Rev. Martin C., 114 Mount St., London W.1, England 

D’Arcy, Rev. Paul F., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Datho, Rev. James, O.M.I., Pine Hills-on-the-Bay, Pass Christian, Miss. 

Daues, Rev. Vincent F., 8.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Davitt, Rev. Thomas E., S.J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Day, Rev. Francis T., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Dearden, Most Rev. John F., 8.T.D., 1880 Wellesley Drive, Detroit 3, Mich. 

DeBenedictis, Rev. Matthew M., Immaculate Conception Monastery, Troy, 
New York 

Dechert, Dr. Charles R., 203 S. Ninth St., Lafayette, Ind. 

De George, Mr. Richard T., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 

de la Vega, Rev. Frank, O.R.S.A., St. Augustine’s Seminary, Kansas City 2, 
Kansas 

Della Penta, Rev. J. C., O.P., 8.T.L.R., De Paul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Denissoff, Rt. Rev. Elias, 4602 Douglas Rd., Downers Grove, IIl. 

Dennen, Rev. Gerard F., 35-60 158th St., Flushing 58, N. Y. 

De Pauw, Rev. Dr. Gommar A., Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmits- 
burgh, Md. 

Desan, Dr. Wilfrid, 1431-36th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

DeSaulniers, Mr. Lawrence B., 8040 Bellamah Ave., N.E., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

De Valk, Rev. Raymond, O.P., El Piloto Offices, Catano, Puerto Rico 

Dever, Rev. Daniel J., 1164 Bishop Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 

Devlin, Rev. William J., S.J., Scranton University, Scranton 10, Penna. 

Diemert, Rev. Francis Jerome, 8.J., Mount Saint Michael’s, Spokane, Wash. 
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Dirig, Rev. Walter F., C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., 
N. Y. 

Ditzel, Dr. Arthur C., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Doherty, Dr. John J., 87 Stephenson Blvd., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Dolan, Mr. Thomas G., 2522 E. Newberry Blvd., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., S.J., Loyola University Graduate School, Chicago 
11, Ill. 

Dolphin, Mr. Gerald G., 505-6-7 Mears Bldg., Scranton, Penna. 

Dolter, Rev. Robert J., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Donceel, Rev. J., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Donohue, Dr. Francis J., Office of Academic Vice Pres., Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Donohue, Rev. John G., 460 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Donohue, Rev. Thomas C., S.J., Creighton University, Omaha 31, Nebr. 

Donso, Dr. Anton, 6151 Helen Ave., Detroit 11, Mich. 

Dougherty, Rev. George V., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Phila. 31, 
Penna. 

Dougherty, Dr. Jude P., 1846 Harvard Drive, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Dougherty, Rev. Kenneth F., S.A., St. Joseph’s Friary, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Doyle, Rt. Rev. John J., Marian College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Drennan, Dr. D. A., Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Drey, Mr. James F., P. O. Box 801, Boston 3, Mass. 

Driscoll, Very Rev. John A., O.P., Conventus S. Sabinae Aventino, Rome, 
Italy 

Driscoll, Rev. John M., OS.A., Augustinian College, Washington 17, D. C. 

Drohan, Rev. James, S.J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Dubay, Rev. Thomas, 8.M., Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 S. Carrollton, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dubray, Very Rev. Charles A., 8.M., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Dufault, Rev. Lucien, O.M.I., Scolasticato Internazionale, 5, Via Vittorino 
da Feltre, Rome, Italy 

DuLac, Rev. Henri, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Dunphy, Dr. William B., 95 Elliott Place, Freeport, N. Y. 

Duzy, Dr. Michael, University of Dallas, Dallas Texas 

Dwyer, Mr. Francis X., 4217 Oakridge Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Egan, Rev. James M., O.P., St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Elliot, Rev. Clyde J., S.J., Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile Co., 
Ala. 

Ellis, Mr. Frank R., 1931 Lincoln Park West, Chicago 14, Illinois 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, 8.V.D., St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl. 

Etemad, Mrs. Doris K., 700 Benvenue Ave., Los Altos, Calif. 

Fagothey, Rev. Austin, S.J., University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Faraon, Rev. Michael, O.P., Michael’s College, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Fay, Rev. B. U., O.P., Dominican House of Studies 487 Michigan Ave., 
N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Fay, Dr. Charles, 1626 Pembina, Winnipeg 19, Manitoba, Canada 
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Fecher, Mr. Charles A., 5625 Ready Ave., Baltimore 12, Md. 

Feehan, Rev. Thomas D., MS., LaSalette Seminary, Ipswich, Mass. 

Ferrara, Mr. Vincent J., 153 Onslow Place, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 

Ferrazzi, Rev. Thomas M., O.'S.M., 313 West Illinois St., Chicago 10, Il. 

Finney, Mr. William T., St. Louis University, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Fisher, Dr. Alden L., 754 Leland, St. Louis 30, Mo. 

FitzGerald, Dr. Desmond J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
17, Calif. 

Fitzgibbon, Dr. John F., 2326 46th St., Rock Island, IIl. 

FitzGibbon, Mr. John Paul, 7 Madison Avenue West, Winchester, Mass. 

FitzGibbon, Rev. Wm., S8.V.D., Divine Word Seminary, Island Creek, 
Mass. 

Fives, Rev. Daniel C., S.S., 600 N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Flahie, Mr. Charles E., 2536 Lawrence Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio 

Fleckenstein, Rev. N. J.. M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, IIl. 

Floersh, Most Rev. John A., Archbishop of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Flood, Rev. R. H., C.S.B., Assumption University, Windsor, Ont., Canada 

Flynn, Very Rev. John A., C.M., 8.T.D., St. John’s University, Jamaica 32, 
N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. John V., S.J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. Thomas J., S.J., University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Foley, Rev. Dr. Leo, 8.M., Marist Seminary, 220 Taylor St., N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D. C. 

Fontinell, Eugene, 41 Ehrbar Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Ford, John H., 2008 Lowell Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Forgac, Rev. James, OS.B., 2900 E. Blvd., Cleveland 4, Ohio 

Fortier, Rev. Theodore, A.A., Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 

Fournelle, Rev. Geron, O.F.M., St. Joseph Seminary, Teutopolis, Ill. 

Francoeur, Brother Robert A., Walsh College, Canton 20, Ohio 

Franks, Rev. Gabriel, O.S.B., New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Ark. 

Franz, Rev. Dr. Edward Q., Gannon College, Erie, Penna. 

Fredrickson, Rev. Owen P., OS.B., St. Bede Abbey, Peru, Illinois 

Free, Louis J., Jr., Park and Linda Avenues, Uncasville, Conn. 

Freeman, Rev. Joseph M., S.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Freking, Most Rev. Frederick W., Box 999, Salina, Kansas 

Fritz, Rev. Henry J., Marycliffe, Glencoe, Mo. 

Gage, Dr. Angelo, St. Mary of the Plains, Dodge City, Kansas 

Gallagher, Mr. Thomas, 33 Buckingham Drive, Albany, N. Y. 

Gallik, Rt. Rev. George A., 2801 East 4th St., Duluth 12, Minn. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University, N. Y. 

Garry, Rev. Martin D., O.P., Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati 
6, Ohio 

Garvey, Rev. Charles M., 938 Highland Ave., Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., OS.B., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, 
Canada 

Garzia, Rev. Dr. Rafael, Instituto Missioni Consolata, Turin, Italy 

Gasson, Rev. John, S.J., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 
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Gavin, Rev. Michael J., C.S.C., Pangborn Hall, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Geiger, Rev. James A., St. Charles Seminary, Columbus 9, Ohio 

Gendreau, Dr. Bernard A., 3940 Winding Way, Cincinnati 29, Ohio 

Gerbig, Miss Ruth, 18230 San Juan Drive, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Gerow, Most Rev. Richard O., P. O. Box 2130, Jackson 14, Miss. 

Gilligan, Dr. Bernard B., 2665 Grand Concourse, New York 68, N. Y. 

Glavin, Rev. Leonard, O.F.M. Cap., St. Anthony Friary, Hudson, New 
Hamp. 

Gleason, Rev. Robert W., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph C., S.J., 154 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Glutz, Rev. Melvin A., C.P., Immaculate Conception Monastery, 5700 
North Harlem Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 

Golebiewski, Rev. Casimir, Ph.D., 3834 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Goodwin, Dr. Robert P., 2244 North Kenmore Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 

Gordon, Rev. Robert N., C.M., Cardinal Glennon College, St. Louis 19, 
Mo. 

Gorman, Rev. Charles F., St. Francis of Assisi Rectory, Springfield, Del. 
Co., Penna. 

Grabowski, Rev. John C., C.SS.R., Holy Redeemer College, Oakland 5, 
Calif. 

Grady, Rt. Rev. Joseph E., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester 12, New 
York 

Graham, Rev. George P., St. Joseph’s Rectory, Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. 

Graham, Rev. James J., 3169 S. Superior St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Grajewski, Rev. Maurice J., St. Francis Monastery and College, Burling- 
ton, Wisc. 

Grand Seminaire de Montreal, 2065 Ouest Rue Sherbrooke, Montreal, 
Canada 

Grassi, Dr. Carlo A., 16541 Lawton, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Greco, Most Rev. Charles P., P. O. Drawer 191, Alexandria, La. 

Green, Rev. John J., 633 Orchard St., Scranton, Pa. 

Greene, Rev. Merrill F., 8.J., Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 

Grellinger, Most Rev. John B., 442 Monroe St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Griesbach, Mare F., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Grindel, Rev. Carl W., C.M., St. John’s University, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 

Grisez, Dr. Germain G., Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

Grosser, Rt. Rev. Elmer J., Seminary of St. Pius X, Erlanger, Ky. 

Gruenenfelder, Mr. John B., Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 

Gulley, Rev. Anthony, College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 

Gurr, Rev. John E., 8.J., Mount St. Michael’s, Spokane 28, Wash. 

Gustafson, Rev. G. J., 8.S., St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Washington 

Haddox, Mr. John H., Texas Western College, E] Paso, Texas 

Hamel, Rev. Edmund J., S.S.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Hannan, Most Rev. Jerome D., 315 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3, Pa. 

Harkenrider, Dr. Edward W., 4861 Tanglewood Drive, Dayton 40, Ohio 


Harkness, Rev. Venance M., O.F.M. Conv., St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rens- 
selaer, N. Y. 
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Harrington, Rev. Edward T., 857 Trapelo Road, Waltham, Mass. 

Harrington, Rev. Dr. John, S.M.A., 23 Bliss Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 

Hartnett, Rev. John J., 340 West 66th St., Chicago 21, Ill. 

Harvanek, Rev. Robert F., S.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, 
Ind. 

Haughey, Mr. James P., Editor, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 750 Third 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Hayes, Rev. J. Donald, S.J., Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 26, Ill. 

Healy, Miss Margaret, 102 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Heath, Rev. Thomas R., O.P., St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Hecht, Rev. Torrens, 8.J., Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
26, Ill. 

Heiman, Rev. Ambrose J., C.PpS., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 

Heiser, Mr. John H., 4150 N. Lake Drive, Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 

Heitzman, Mr. Marian W., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Henle, Rev. Robert J., S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Hernandez, Rev. Mauro, O.S.B., 223 Main St., Ottawa 1, Ont., Canada 

Herscher, Rev. Iranaeus, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y. 

Heruday, Rev. Joseph, St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

Herx, Mr. Frederick C., Creighton University, Omaha 2, Nebr. 

Hetzler, Dr. Florence M., 38 Lake View Park, Rochester 13, N. Y. 

Higgins, Rev. Thomas J., S.J., Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md. 

Hilton, Rev. Robert C., Sacred Heart Rectory, Manchester-By-The-Sea, 
Mass. 

Hinners, Dr. Richard C., Loyola University, Chicago 26, Il. 

Hinsberg, Rev. Thomas F., Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit 6, Mich. 

Hoban, Rev. James H., 4448 Berwick, Cincinnati 27, Ohio 

Hoebing, Rev. Philibert, O.F.M., Quincy College, Quincy, Il. 

Hoffmann, Rev. Richard, C.SS.R., Box 148, Oconomowoc, Wisc. 

Hogan, Rev. Joseph E., C.M., St. John’s University, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 

Holland, Rev. Timothy J., St. Peter Claver Church, Tyler, Texas 

Hollencamp, Rev. Charles H., 5440 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 

Hollenhorst, Dr. G. D., 2606 Elizabeth Ave., Zion, IIl. 

Holloway, Rev. Maurice R., 8.J., 3700 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mis- 
souri 

Horrigan, Rt. Rev. Alfred F., 2000 Norris Place, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Hourcade, Mr. E. W., 658-28th St., Oakland 9, Calif. 

Hug, Rev. Pacific L., O.F.M., 1831 College Ave., Quincy, II. 

Hughec, Prof. Patrick, Woodbury Apts., Highland Mills, N. Y. 

Hughes, Mr. Vincent A., Mt. St. Mary College, Hooksett, N. H. 

Hughes, Rev. William F., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Huntington, 
N.Y: 

Hunt, Rev. Benjamin B., C.S.P., St. Paul’s College, Washington 17, D. C. 

Hurley, Miss Lucy, 93 Summit Cross, Rutherford, N. J. 

Iorio, Dominick A., 868 Revere Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
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Jaas, Rev. Kenneth R., 2210 N. Warson Road, St. Louis 14, Mo. 

Jacoby, Dr. Paul J., Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

James, Mr. Theodore E., Manhattan College, Riversdale, New York 63, 
me. Xe 

Jasinski, Rev. Walery J., Seminary, Orchard Lake, Michigan 

Librarian, College Jean-de-Brebeuf, 3200 Chemin Ste-Catherine, Montreal 
26, Canada 

Jelinek, Rev. John P., SJ., Creighton University, Omaha 31, Nebr. 

Johann, Rev. Robert O., S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

John, Professor Anthony J., New Bedford Institute of Technology, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

John, Bro. Frederick, F.S.C., Central Catholic High School, 4720 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 

Johnston, Dr. Herbert, 1021 St. Vincent St., South Bend, Ind. 

Joly, Ralph P., Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Kane, Rev. Dennis C., O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Kane, Rev. William H., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill. 

Kayser, Rev. Br. E.R., Iona Prep, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Keegan, Rev. John E., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, IIl. 

Keelan, Rev. Kevin R., T.O.R., College of Steubenville, Steubenville, Ohio 

Kelley, Rev. Charles, Rector, Catholic High School, 1505 Assembly St., 
Columbia 1, South Carolina 

Kelly, Rev. John M., St. Michael’s College, Toronto 5, Canada 

Kendzierski, Miss Lottie H., 3125 S. 48th St., Milwaukee 19, Wisc. 

Kennedy, Rev. Leon O., Madonna College, 36800 Schoolcraft, Livonia, Mich. 

Kennedy, Rev. Paul V., S.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Kennedy, Prof. Samuel J., 10209 Wheeling, Kansas City 34, Mo. 

Kerins, Dr. Francis J., Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 

Kern, Rev. Cletus G., C.PP.S., Box 711, Whiting, Indiana 

Kilkenny, Rev. Eugene F., O. Carm., Mt. Carmel College, Niagara Falls, 
Ni X. 

Kilzer, Rev. Ernest, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Kimlinger, Mr. Ernest, Box 301, Mount Angel, Oregon 

Kinsella, Rev. Arthur, O.P., St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Klauder, Rev. Francis J., S.D.B., Don Bosco College, Newton, N. J. 

Kleinz, Rev. John, Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Klimchak, Mr. John C., 2105 Broadview Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 

Klocker, Rev. H. R., 8.J., Regis College, Denver 11, Colo. 

Klopke, Rev. John, C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Renesselaer, Ind. 

Klubertanz, Rev. George B., S.J., 3700 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Kocourek, Dr. R. A., 1029 Lombard, St. Paul, Minn. 

Koehle, Rev. Eckard J., OS.B., 94 Ridge St., Orange, N. J. 

Koenig, Rev. John H., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, 
Ramsey, P. O., N. J. 

Koenker, Mr. Ernest B., Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Koren, Rev. Henry J., C.SSp., S.T.D., Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
19, Penna. 
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Kornmueller, Dr. H., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 

Kosciesza, Mr. Bogumil, 6971 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 

Kovach, Dr. Francis J., 115 North Second St., Atchison, Kansas 

Kozlowski, Rev. Leo, 127 Stephenson St., Duryea, Penna. 

Kramer, Dr. Grace A., The Marylander Apt., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Kraus, Rev. Donald W., St. Richard’s Church, 2915 Webster Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 

Kreyche, Dr. Gerald F., 2551 Fontana Drive, Glenview, Illinois 

Krzesinski, Very Rev. Andrew, 1436 Otis St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Kuntz, Mr. Paul Grimley, 1321 Main St., Grinnell, Iowa 

Kwakman, Rev. Simon W., C.M., St. Mary’s Seminary, Houston 24, Tex. 

Labelle, Rev. H. J., SJ., St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada 

Lademan, Dr. William D., Chaminade College of Honolulu, 3140 Waialae 
Ave., Honolulu 16, Hawaii 

LaMountain, Dr. George F. J., Aquinas College, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

Lang, Rev. Anthony, Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

LaPlante, Nelson A., 822 N. Ridgeway Ave., Chicago 51, IIl. 

Larkin, Mr. Vincent R., 3041 N. Sunnybrook Drive, Los Angeles 39, Calif. 

Larson, Miss Martha S., 2303 Foster Place, Wilmington, Dela. 

LaRue, Rev. Joseph N., St. Barnabas Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lauer, Rev. Quentin, S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Lauer, Miss Rosemary Z., 345 Clinton Ave., 14 B, Brooklyn 38, New York 

Lawler, Rev. Ronald, O.F.M. Cap., St. Fidelis College, Herman, Penna. 

Lechner, Rev. Robert, C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind. 

Lehner, Rev. F. C., O.P., Aquinas College, Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

Leonard, Rev. Carey J., C.M., Mary Immaculate Seminary and College, 
Northampton, Penna. 

Lescoe, Rev. Francis J., S.T.L., St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 

Lincoln, Miss Natalie, House of Studies, Austin, Brome County, Quebec, 
Canada 


Lindon, Rev. Luke J., 8.C.J., Kilroe Seminary of the Sacred Heart, Route 
#1, Honesdale, Penna. 

Linehan, Rev. James C., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Linnehan, Rev. R. F., S.S.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Lintz, Rev. Edward J., 152 Main St., Brockport, N. Y. 

Loncosky, Rev. Gabriel, T.O.R., St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 

Lonergan, Rev. James, O.M.I., Our Lady of Lake College, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Lorge, Mr. James P., 1725 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Lownik, Mr. Theodore F., 9533 S. Millard Ave., Evergreen Park, III. 

Loyanich, Mr. Peter P., 3019 Euclid Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

Lyons, Rev. Lawrence F., SS.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 

MacCormac, Rev. G. E., SJ., Paul’s College, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

MacGuigan, Dr. Mark R., 35 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, P.EI., Can. 


MacLellan, Rev. T. M., St. Dunstan’s University, Charlottetown, PEI. 
Canada 
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McAlister, Rev. Daniel, S.T.L., 1104 Fifth Avenue, San Rafael, Calif. 

McAuliffe, Rey. Denis M., O.P., Marymount College, Salina, Kansas 

McAvoy, Rev. Bernard L., C.S.C., Holy Cross College, Washington 17, 
D. C. 

McCall, Rev. Robert E., S.S.J., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Washington 17, D.C. 

McCarthy, Rev. Edward, C.PPS., St. Joseph College, Rensselaer, Ind. 

McCool, Rev. Gerald A., S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

McCorkell, Very Rev. E. J., CS.B., President, Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto 5, Canada 

McCorkle, Rev. John, St. Thomas Seminary, Kenmore, Wash. 

McCormack, Rev. Eric D., O.S.B., St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Penna. 

McDermott, Dr. John J., 61 Maple Place, Huntington Village, N. Y. 

McDonald, Rev. Lloyd P., SS., New St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 10, 
Md. 

McDonald, Rt. Rev. William J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 

McFadden, Rev. Daniel, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

McGlynn, Rev. James V., S.J., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

McGovern, Rev. Thomas, S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 

McGrath, Rev. Brian A., Academic Vice President, Georgetown University, 
Washington 7, D. C. 

McGraw, Rev. John B., S. J., St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 

McLean, Rev. George F., O.M.I., 391 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, 
D. C. 

McMahon, Rev. B. J., S.J., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, IIl. 

McMahon, Dr. Francis E., 1360 Lake Shore Drive, Apt. 1717, Chicago 10, 
Til. 

McManaman, Rev. Linus, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan. 

McManus, Rev. Charles J., 460 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

MeMorrow, Dr. George, Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

McMullen, Mr. George C., Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 

MeMullin, Rev. Ernan, Box 36, Nortre Dame, Ind. 

McNamee, Rev. Stephen F., S.J., Georgetown University, Washington, 
Dp: C, 

McQuade, Dr. Francis P., 2 Burnet St., Maplewood, N. J. 

McReavy, Rev. John J., C.S.B., University of St. Thomas, Houston, Tex. 

MeWilliams, Rev. James A., S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Maciejewski, Mr. Norbert, 4535 Fredro, Detroit 12, Mich. 

Madden, Dr. Arthur G., Mt. St. Agnes College, Baltimore 9, Md. 

Madden, Dr. Marie R., 78 8th Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

Magee, Rev. W. T., St. Mary’s College, Terrace Heights, Winona, Minn. 

Magner, Mr. Thomas J., 1787 Yorktown Rd., Cincinnati 37, Ohio 

Mahoney, Mr. Edward P., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn 5, 
N. Y. 

Manier, Mr. A. Edward, 622 Manchester Drive, South Bend 15, Ind. 

Manley, Mr. Michael F., 9216 Shortridge, Rock Hill 17, Mo. 

Marling, Most Rev. Joseph M., Bishop’s House, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Martin, Dr. Stuart, 10 Doris Circle, Newton 58, Mass. 

Martin, Prof. Wm. O., University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. 

Martinelli, Rev. Lucien, S.S., 1000 Cremazie Blvd. East, Montreal 11, Que., 
Canada 

Masiello, Dr. Ralph, Mercy College, 8200 West Outer Drive, Detroit 19, 
Mich. 

Matczak, Rev. Dr. Sebastian A., 83-53 Manton Street, Jamaica, 35, N. Y. 

Maurer, Rev. Armand, C.S.B., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada 

Maziarz, Rev. Edward A., C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind. 

Meade, Brother Anselm, F.S.C., St. Joseph’s College, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Meaney, Mr. Michael, Villanova University, Villanova, Penna. 

Meehan, Rev. Francis X., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

Menges, Rev. Matthew, O.F.M., Our Lady of Angels Seminary, Cleveland 
11, Ohio 

Messerich, Rev. Valerius U., O.F.M., 3644 Rocky River Drive, Cleveland 
11, Ohio 

Michalski, Rev. Raphael, St. Brigid’s Church, Midland, Mich. 

Middleton, Rt. Rev. John S., 16 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Miller, Rev. Robert G., C.S.B., St. John Fisher College, Rochester 18, N. Y. 

Miller, Dr. Robert J., Nazareth College, Rochester 10, N. Y. 

Minoggio, Rev. Ferrando, Euclid Ave & Bishop Rd., Wickliffe, Ohio 

Mohan, Rev. Robert, S.S., 401 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Monahan, Rev. Jeremiah P., 140 Maple Ave., New City, Rockland County, 
N. Y. 

Morgan, Mr. John D., 2900% South Hoover St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Montano, Rev. Edward, St. Joseph Seminary, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

Montecino, Rev. Henry R., S.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Moran, Dr. Vincent J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 

Moreau, Rev. John W., S.J., Jesuit House of Studies, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Moriarty, Rev. Francis J., 8.J., Creighton University, Omaha 31, Nebr. 

Morrison, Rev. Thomas A., O.P., 1909 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 8, IIl. 

Morton, Rev. Edmund W., S.J., Gonzaga University, Spokane 2, Wash. 

Mosimann, Mr. Thomas F., 5217 42 Place, Hyattsville, Md. 

Mother Elizabeth Farley, R.S.C.J., Convent of the Sacred Heart, Albany 
2. NX 

Mother Gertrude V. Brady, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 

Mother K. Hargrove, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 

Mother Louise Keyes, R.S.C.J., Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. 
Louis 41, Mo. 

Mother M. Alicia Vetter, RS.H.M., Marymount College, Palos Verdes 
Estates, Calif. 

Mother Mary Cecelia Wheeler, RS.CJ., Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart, Newton, Mass. 
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Mother Mary Clark, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N. Y. 

Mother M. Dolores, Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Mother M. Gorman, R.S.C.J. Newton College of the Sacred Heart, New- 
ton, Mass. 

Mother Mary L. Martinez, RS.CJ., Barat College of the Sacred Heart, 
Lake Forest, Il. 

Mother Mary McQueeny, Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebr. 

Mother McCormack, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N. Y. 

Mother Ruth Dowd, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N. Y. 

Mother M. St. Michael, O.S.U., Ursuline College, London, Ont., Canada 

Mourant, Dr. John A., Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Penna. 

Mullally, Mr. Joseph P., Queens College, Flushing 67, N. Y. 

Mullaney, Dr. James V., Liberal Arts Program Manhattan College, New 
York 71, N. Y. 

Mullen, Rev. Malcolm P., S.J., Jesuit House of Studies, Spring Hill Station, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Mulligan, Rev. R. W., S.J., Loyola University, Chicago 26, III. 

Murray Rev. J. Clayton, S. J., Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 

Murray, Rev. John A., C.M., Niagara University, N. Y. 

Nash, Rev. Peter W., S.J., Campion College, Regina, Sask., Canada 

Naughton, Dr. E. Russell, 818 E. Dorset St., Philadelphia 19, Penna. 

Naus, Rev. John E., S.J., 3700 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Neland, Rev. Maurice D., O.P., Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 11, 
Conn. 

Nemetz, Mr. Anthony, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Nevins, Mr. Stanley A., 417 W. 120th St. New York 27, N. Y. 

Newfield, Rev. John Lyle, St. Genevieve Church, Thibodaux, La. 

Newman Foundation at Wayne University, 4821 Second Blvd., Detroit 1, 
Mich. 

Nickerson, Major Hoffman, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y. 

Nielsen, Dr. Harry A., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Nietfield, Rev. Fred J., 2544 Parkwood Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio 

Nogar, Rev. Raymond J., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, Harlem and 
Division, River Forest, IIl. 

Nolan, Dr. Paul, 1218 Perry St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Norton, Rev. Emmet J., $.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Rev. Ignatius, O.P., St. Dominic’s Priory, E. Camberwell, Mel- 
bourne, Australia 

O’Brien, Dr. James F., Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

O’Brien, Rev. John A., S.J., Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

O’Brien, Mr. & Mrs. Robert C., 44-11 Macnish St., Elmhurst 73, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Rev. Robert E., S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 

Occhio, Rev. Joseph M., S.D.B., Don Bosco College, Newton, New Jersey 
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O’Connor, Mr. Joseph A., 351 Belgrove Drive, Arlington, New Jersey 

Odell, Mr. Daniel W., 7 Ross St., Auburn, N. Y. 

O’Donnell, Rev. Clement M., O.F.M. Conv., Collegro dei Penitenzieri, 
Palazzo del Tribunali, Citta del Vaticano, Italy 

O’Donnell, Rev. Robert A., C.S.P., St. Paul’s College, Washington 17, D. C. 

Oesterle, Mr. John A., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Ogle, Mr. Daniel M., Notre Dame College, Wilcox, Sask., Canada 

O’Grady, Dr. Donald A., 810 N. Ellsworth St., Naperville, Il. 

O’Leary, Rev. Michael, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

O’Leary, Rey. Timothy F., Diocesan Department of Education, 468 Beacon 
St., Boston 15, Mass. 

O’Mahoney, Rev. Timothy J., 8.J., Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 

O’Neill, Peter, 1817 N. Mason Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 

O'Neill, Rev. Reginald F., S.J., Weston College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Osgniach, Rev. Augustine, O.S.B., St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Wash- 
ington 

O’Shea, Mr. Robert, Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 

O’Toole, Rev. Christopher J., C.S.C., Curia di Santa Croce, Rome, Italy 

O’Toole, Rev. Terrence, O.F.M. Cap., St. Anthony Friary, Hudson, New 
Hamp. 

Otto, Rev. John A., La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

Our Lady of The Lake College Library, 411 S.W. 24th St., San Antonio 7, 
Texas 

Owens, Rev. J., C.SS.R., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada 

Pakuta, Rev. W. J., 1427 College Street, Scranton 9, Penna. 

Palmer, Mr. Benjamin W., 854 Northwestern Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

Paolucci, Rev. Vincent, 209 Flagg Place, Staten Island 4, N. Y. 

Paparella, Dr. Benedict A., Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 

Paré, Prof. Leo, Chairman, Department of Philosophy, Laurentian Univer- 
sity, Sudbury, Ont., Canada 

Parent, Rt. Rev. Alphonse-Marie, University Laval, Quebec, Canada 

Pascal, Rev. Brother, O.S.F., St. Francis College, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 

Pasichny, Rev. Cornelius J., O.S.B.M., Basilian Fathers, Mundare, Alberta, 
Canada 

Pauson, Dr. John J., 1542 Calhoun St., New Orleans 18, La. 

Payzs, Mrs. Kato Kiszely, University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Peifer, Rev. John F., 3257 S. Lake Drive, Milwaukee 7, Wis. 

Pepper, Mr. George B., 101 Arthur St., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Perisch, Rev. Harold B., C.M., St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. 

Petraroja, Sergio D., 3, Skeid Rd., Cardinal Heights, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Phelan, Rev. Dr. Gerald B., St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Pierzchalski, Dr. Raymond J., 512 N. Julian St., Ebensburg, Penna. 

Pitt, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix N., 205-9 Southern Trust Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 

Pius, Brother Hermes, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Placidus, Brother, C.F.X., Sacred Heart Novitiate, Fenwick Road, Leonard- 
town, Md. 
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Pocock, Most Rev. Philip F., 353 St. Mary’s Avenue, Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, 
Canada 
Porreco, Dr. Rocco E., 8707 Sundale Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 
Portz, Rev. Alexius, O.S.B., St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
Przezdziecki, Rev. Jos. J., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, 
Ramsey, P. O., N. J. 
Quinn, Rev. James J., S.J., Creighton University, Omaha 31, Nebr. 
Quinn, Rev. John M., Villanova University, Villanova, Penna. 
Radford, Rev. Dr. Wilfred, S.M., Marist Fathers College, Armidale, N.S.W., 
Australia 
Ramirez, Dr. J. Roland E., 264 N. Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 
Ranly, Rev. Ernest W., C.PP.S., St. Mary’s Infirmary, 1453 Papin St., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 
Rattigan, Rt. Rev. Dr. Bernard, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D. C. 
Ravasi, Rev. Ambrose, I.M.C., Consolata Fathers Novitiate, 52 Ellicott 
Ave., Batavia, N. Y. 
Reardon, Rev. John J., C.P., 86-45 178th St., Jamaica 32, L. I., N. Y. 
Reckmann, Rey. Michael, O.P., Universidad Catolica, Ponce, Puerto Rico 
Recktenwald, Mr. Lester N., University of Scranton, Graduate Division, 
Scranton, Penna. 
Redmond, Rev. Paul V., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Regan, Rev. Gerald T., S.J., St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas 
Regan, Rev. Hugh, St. Lucy Church, Long Beach 10, Calif. 
Regis, Rev. L. M., O.P., 2715 Chemin Cote Ste. Catherine, Montreal 26, 
Que., Canada 
Rehring, Most Rev. George J., 2116 Parkway Avenue, Toledo 10, Ohio 
Reid, Rev. David J., 614 Franklin St., Michigan City, Ind. 
Reilly, Rev. George C., O.P., 487 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 
Reilly, Rev. William L., S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
Reith, Rev. Herman R., C.S.C., Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Renard, Rev. Henri, S.J., Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska 
Rhodes, Rev. Edmund L., 8.M., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 
Ring, Rev. Charles J., 1326 Quincy St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 
Robb, James H., 5211A W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
Robert, Brother S., F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Calif. 
Robinson, Mr. Andrew, 500 Salisbury St., Worcester, Mass. 
Roche, Rev. M. Edwards, St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, III. 
Rocheleau, Rev. Maurice J., O.M.I., Oblate College and Seminary, Natick, 
Mass. 
Roeser, Rev. Theodore P., Manhattan College, Riverdale, New York 71, 
Me Xs 
Rolbiecki, Rt. Rev. John J., 510 Mormon Coulee Road, La Crosse, Wisc. 
Rooney, Rev. Edward B., 49 East 84th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
Rooney, Rev. Matthew A., S.J., St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 
Rosenberg, Dr. Jean R., 3414 St. Ambrose Avenue, Baltimore 15, Md. 
Rossner, Rev. William L., SJ., Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Roth, Rev. Robert J., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Rousseau, Dr. Edward, 1343 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Rousseve, Mr. Clifford J., 520 So. Marguerita, Alhambra, Calif. 

Royal, Rev. FE. Peter, C.S.C., Stonehill College, N. Easton, Mass. 

Ruckelshaus, Mr. John K., 129 E. Market St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Russell, Rev. Robert P., St. Mary’s Hall, Villanova, Penna. 

Ryan, Rev. Edmund J., C.PPS., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 

Librarian, St. Jerome’s College Library, Kitchener, Ont., Canada 

Professor of Philosophy, St. Louis De Montfort Seminary Litchfield, Conn. 

St. Stanislaus College Library, Tullamore, Offaly, Ireland 

Santa, Rev. Thomas M., Hayden High School, Topeka, Kansas 

Sattler, Rev. Henry V., C.SS.R., 1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 


Saxon, Miss Doreen, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind. 

Schell, Rev. Joseph O., S.J., John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Schmidt, Rev. R. W., S.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Schmieder, Chaplain L. R.. BOCHOLT (Westfalen) Hohe Giethorst 65, 
Germany 

Schmitz, Mr. Kenneth L., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Schneider, Rev. Marius G., O.F.M., Holy Name College, Washington 17, 
DD. ©. 

Schuetzinger, Miss Caroline E., 16872 Skoepel Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 

Schwartz, Dr. Charleen, 1221 Martin Drive, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

Schwartz, Dr. Balduin V., 448 Central Park West, New York 25, N. Y. 

Scott, Rev. Frederick, S.J., Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md. 

Scully, Mr. Edgar John, 2064 Alton Street, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Senski, Rev. Norman R., St. Mary’s College, Calif. 

Shannon, Rev. James, Holy Cross Rectory, Marine City, Mich. 

Shea, Rev. Joseph E., S.J., Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 

Sheehan, Dr. Robert J., Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Sheehan, Rev. T. D., O.P., 1200 College Ave., Racine, Wisc. 

Sheen, Most Rev. Fulton J., 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Sheppard, Rev. Vincent, St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Ala. 

Sherlock, Dr. Joseph Russell, 2685 Briggs Avenue, New York 58, N. Y. 

Shevenell, Rev. Raymond Henry, O.M.I., University of Ottawa, Ottawa, 
Canada 

Simmons, Dr. Edward Dwyer, University of Marquette, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisc. 

Simon, Dr. Yves R., 820 N. Notre Dame Ave., South Bend 17, Ind. 

Simons, Rev. Richard A., G-1054 W. Carpenter Road, Flint 5, Mich. 

Sister Anita Horrigan, Nazareth College, Nazareth, Ky. 

Sister Augustine, S.C.N., Nazareth College, Nazareth, Ky. 

Sister Catherine Marie, O.P., Regina Coeli Junior College, Covington, La. 

Sister Celine Rita, S.U.S.C., Sacred Heart School of Education, Fall River, 
Mass. 

Sister Cornelia Mary, CS.J., Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles 49, 
Calif. 
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Sister Cyril Edwin Kinney, O.P., Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 
Sister Elizabeth Marie Houlihan, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 
tion, N. J. 
Sister Francis Augustine Richey, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 
tion, N. J. 
Sister Helen James, 8.N.D., Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 
Sister Helen Marie, O.S.F., College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 
Sister Incarnata Girgen, O.S.B., College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. 
Sister Josephine Burns, D.C., Marillac College, Normandy 21, Mo. 
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